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Preface 


The publication of this volume in Canada’s centennial year 
has been made possible only through the cooperation of many 
people. First of all, the contributors who responded to the 
invitation to write in Dr. Thomson’s honour. Next, 
Ryerson Press who have most generously undertaken to 
defray the major costs of the book and whose staff have been 
efficient and helpful in every possible way. The Rev. Frank 
H. Meadows, S.T.M., Ste. Therese, P.Q., gave particular 
assistance at the early stages of the project when the mem¬ 
bers of the Canadian Theological Society and of the other 
learned theological societies in Canada were canvassed to 
see how far support would be given to the venture. Mrs. 
Marion Kennedy, my secretary, has also given considerable 
help with correspondence and typing. Finally, I must 
record that Dr. Wolfgang M. W. Roth, minister at Chesley, 
Ontario, and Associate Professor-elect at Garrett Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary, has done almost all of the work in seeing the 
book through the press. His diligence and scholarship have 
been invaluable. 

We solicit the interest of Canadians everywhere and of the 
theological community in the oecumene for this token of a 
Canadian enterprise that has owed so much to him in whose 
honour the volume appears. 


Rome 

30 May , 1967 


GEORGE JOHNSTON 
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James Sutherland Thomson 


on the night of hogmanay, the last night of the old year 
1888, John Thomson of Stirling, carpenter, married 
Margaret Sutherland, a girl from Dunbeath, a small fishing 
town in Caithness on the most northerly stretch of Scotland’s 
east coast. 

Their younger son, born in 1892, was given the royal 
name of James and also Sutherland, to preserve the Caith¬ 
ness connection. The names represent a blending of the long 
history of the Royal Burgh of Stirling with the dour struggle 
for existence which characterizes the stormy northeast 
coast. Certainly the boy who trotted off to school in the last 
years of the old Queen’s reign was to move in high places 
and play his part in shaping new histories, but he never 
lost either the capacity for hard work or his hold upon the 
simplicities. Her son describes Margaret Sutherland herself 
as “a highland lady,” and the phrase reminds us of the great 
reservoirs of romance and loyalty which lie hidden in those 
northern shrouded hills, to renew unfailingly the Scottish- 
ness of all who in childhood drank from its streams. James 
as a boy must have drunk deeply, for though he was to 
become a sincere, indeed a committed Canadian, he has 
never for all that ceased for one moment to be a Scot. 

In his first classroom he was attracted to a little girl whose 
name was Margaret Stewart Troup. It was a big name for 
a wee lassie, but she could carry it well, and James began 
then with Margaret a friendship which when they met again 
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in later life was to strengthen into love and marriage, 
and the two who met in their first classroom have gone 
more than half-across the world together and through more 
than half a century, and have together built a happy and 
enduring relationship. Margaret Thomson has seen her 
husband rise to quite unexpected heights, and she has 
accompanied him all the way, with a sincerity and a 
goodness and a bubbling sense of humour which has en¬ 
deared her to their great host of acquaintances and friends. 
No memoir of James Sutherland Thomson would be in 
any way adequate which did not give due recognition to 
Margaret Stewart Thomson, and to the happy marriage 
they have sustained through the vicissitudes and joys of 
forty-five years. For these two have known anxiety and great 
sorrow as well as the years of happiness and success, and they 
have come through them all in great companionship. 

J.S., as he came to be known to his colleagues at McGill, 
was educated first at Craig’s School and then at Eastbank 
Academy, before entering the University of Glasgow. 
Here he read first Classics and then Philosophy as a pre¬ 
paration for the study of Theology, for his intention was 
already formed to enter the ministry of the Church. He and 
his elder brother, William, received their degrees the same 
day, and their parents had the great and unusual joy of 
seeing William receive a first in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy and James receive a first in Logic and Moral 
Philosophy. James was also awarded the four-year Clark 
Fellowship in Philosophy, and with this he entered Trinity 
College, while William went on to a career in teaching. 
James was aware of his Cameronian forebears, and sought 
ordination in the United Free Church of Scotland, but 
early in his ministry the Union of 1929 carried him into the 
Auld Kirk, and he has prized his ministerial status in the 
Church of Scotland ever since. 

In the same year (1914) that he graduated in Arts, 
World War I broke out and his academic career was thereby 
rudely interrupted. At the end of his first year in Theology 
he enlisted as a private in the Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders. Sent to France, he went through the battle 
of the Somme, one of the longest and most costly battles 
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in the whole of that terrible struggle. He was sent home in 
1917 to be commissioned in the Rifle Brigade and was in 
France again to take part in the disastrous retreat of the 
Fifth Army, when of the battalion of 800, only 51 came 
safely out of action. He emerged from four years of the most 
sordid war in all history with the rank of Captain, and with 
his vocation to the ministry confirmed. He re-entered 
Theology at Glasgow. Here he was the student of John 
McFadyen and James Moffatt, and he was plunged into a 
vigorous study of Hebrew and the subtle nuances of New 
Testament syntax. The transition from trench warfare to 
the philological niceties of the biblical scholarship of the 
time must have been hard to take, yet J.S. distinguished 
himself by scoring 85% in Hebrew. But his mind was never 
really receptive of the craggy Semitic language, and he 
read Plato as often as he read the Old Testament, as indeed 
on a Sunday afternoon he still does, refreshing himself in 
the Classical literature he learned to love as a boy. In the 
divinity school, it was to Theology and the Philosophy of 
Religion that his mind turned most readily. Even so, 
it was his New Testament professor, James Moffatt, who 
said of him, “he was one of the first of my students in 
Glasgow and easily the first in every other way.” 

Ordained in 1920 he became Minister of Middle Church, 
Coatbridge, a colliery and steel town in Lanarkshire. Here 
he learned to preach in the direct, forceful way which was 
to strengthen and mature through all the years of his 
ministry. Whatever else he became, or whatever other tasks 
he undertook, J.S. remained a preacher of the Word of 
God. He was, and is, no “wowser”—his own expressive 
word for excessive exuberance in the pulpit. His preaching 
style is clear and forceful, possessing a sincerity and a 
thoughtfulness which reaches deeply into the heart of the 
attentive listener. The congregation at Coatbridge soon 
realized that they had in their young minister an exponent 
of the great art of preaching. 

His Scottish Church, however, also began to take 
notice of this young preacher, lately Captain and formerly 
a Glasgow student, and in 1924 the General Assembly 
appointed him to the strategic position of Secretary to 
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the Committee for Youth and Education. Here his gifts 
for speaking and writing and organization quickly revealed 
themselves. He began to meet the important figures of the 
developing ecumenical movement. He was a Scottish 
representative at the missionary council held in Jerusalem 
in 1928. He was thus early marked out as one of the rising 
leaders of the Church in his homeland. 

But one of many decisive moments in his life came with 
a telephone call from H. R. Mackintosh, the outstanding 
theologian of his day, and professor in Edinburgh. From 
Canada had come a call for a nomination to the chair of 
Theology at Pine Hill Divinity Hall of the newly-formed 
United Church of Canada. Pine Hill in Plalifax, Nova 
Scotia, was then, as it is now, one of the finest and strongest 
theological schools in the country, and Professor Mackintosh 
told the young Secretary for Youth and Education that he 
would do well to heed the call “for a few years, until a 
vacancy occurs for a chair in one of the Scottish universities. 55 
J.S. took the advice, but when he came to Canada in 1930 
it was to be for life. Nearly forty years later he has no 
regrets. “Och, Canada has been a guid country to me and 
mine, 55 he will say, “Canada has done well by me. 55 The 
young minister and his wife, their small son and daughter 
arrived in Halifax and plunged straightway into a participa¬ 
tion in Canadian life which is still going strongly forward. 
Ian is now on the public relations staff of the United 
Charities in Toronto; Margaret is herself the mother of 
two small children and was formerly deaconess in Erskine 
and American Church, in which her father is proud to be 
an elder. 

At Pine Hill, J.S. proved an able lecturer, one who gave 
his students a profound respect for theology because he so 
manifestly had that respect himself. He was not a modern, 
nor was he an obscurantist, but a very intelligent, very 
sincere and very perceptive believer. Pie made his students 
think, and during his seven years at Pine Hill he sent out 
into the ministry of the United Church men who have put 
his teaching to the test in thirty years of parish life. Among 
his former students are three who have served as Moderator 
of the General Council and five who are professors in the 
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theological colleges of the Church. His students of those 
days speak of him with great gratitude and affection. 

But if being a theological professor in Nova Scotia was a 
far cry from the captaincy in the Rifle Brigade, or the 
pastorate of the Middle Church at Coatbridge, fate or 
Providence—J.S. would unhesitatingly choose the latter 
term—had still in store a further surprise for this able 
preacher and professor. It was not one that many would 
have guessed before it happened. The University of Saskat¬ 
chewan was seeking a new President, but far more than 
simply a President. The need was for a scholar, an able 
administrator, a unifying leader, one who could direct 
the growth of the university as the barren grip of the 
depression and seven years of drought began slowly and 
reluctantly to lift from the prairie province. The Council 
recognized in J.S. the man they were looking for and they 
descended upon him with this quite unexpected invitation. 
He accepted, but had he known what was awaiting him he 
might well have hesitated. The depression was only just 
beginning to lift, but the drought still remained unbroken. 
Money and resources were hard to come by, professors 
were dispirited and easily lost to more prosperous institu¬ 
tions, and students were embittered. Many were more 
than superficially attracted to communism. Few had any 
money with which to pay fees, and the great majority had 
to cc learn now, pay later. 55 The University was devoid of 
resources and at one time only a substantial credit by a 
Montreal bank allowed the President to pay his staff. The 
early years in Saskatoon were not easy. 

The new President refused to lose heart. He gained the 
cooperation of his colleagues, the loyalty of his Council 
and the respect of his students. Just when it seemed the tide 
was beginning to turn, World War II broke out, and the 
University and its President were soon caught up in the 
national effort. J.S. was called to Committees in Ottawa 
and his abilities quickly began to make themselves felt. 
He was appointed to the Board of Governors of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and when Mackenzie King was 
looking for an able administrator to take over as General 
Manager his choice fell on J.S. When the nominee demurred, 
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he was told in no uncertain terms that this was a call to 
national duty, and he agreed to seek a year’s leave of 
absence from his university to serve in this important 
communications post. It was a difficult task, and a year 
which was more educative than enjoyable. There were 
political complexities, trade union rivalries and the ever- 
unreasonable demands of artistic talent. Once when a 
repeat of an important recorded program was threatened 
by union action, J.S. paid a whole orchestra to sit idle in 
a studio, and do nothing, while the program went out as 
advertized. Once the promised year was over, and a suc¬ 
cessor had been found, J.S. was glad to return to the more 
rational problems of the university. 

As the war ended, so the era of reconstruction began. 
The “vets” began to flock back and the enrolment rose 
from two to four thousand overnight. The postwar boom 
begtm to swell, and the university began perforce to expand. 
Buildings must be erected, staff must be sought out and 
engaged, libraries and equipment procured. As the work 
went steadily and satisfyingly forward, J.S. nevertheless 
began to wonder whether a future which held for him only 
a greater and greater preoccupation with administration 
was really what he wanted. He found himself thinking with 
nostalgia of his teaching days, and he felt a strong desire 
to return to the classroom and the library. He spoke of these 
things one night to one of his friends among his fellow 
presidents, after a committee meeting in the Chateau 
Frontenac at Quebec. Cyril James of McGill was probably 
one of the greatest university principals Canada has known, 
and he had a well-deserved reputation for recognizing an 
opportunity and seizing upon it. In this resdessness of J.S. 
Thomson, Cyril James saw his opportunity and offered 
him the Deanship of the newly-formed Faculty of Divinity 
at McGill. 

J.S. readily accepted and so began what was to be in 
many ways the happiest period of his life. He was known 
throughout Canada and greatiy respected; at McGill he had 
a compassable amount of administration, and he had once 
again a teaching chair. He had leisure to think and to read, 
to preach and to write. His students were well aware of 
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the wisdom and maturity of their Dean. The men in the 
ministry today who graduated from his second teaching 
period refer constantly to him as the one who more than 
any other—and he gathered a brilliant team of colleagues 
around him—influenced and shaped their thought. On the 
university campus and in the Faculty Club, J.S. was readily 
accepted by McGill, and he very quickly became a McGill 
man. 

But one further turn of the road lay before him. In 1956 
he was elected Moderator of the General Council of The 
United Church of Canada. Few men have held that office 
with more dignity and with more personal strength than 
James Sutherland Thomson. He went out to the west coast 
and to far northern British Columbia; he travelled to 
Newfoundland, where he received a royal welcome; and he 
visited missions in Trinidad and Jamaica. He made a special 
point of visiting the universities, and former colleagues in 
the National Conference of Canadian Universities (of which 
he had been President in 1945-47) welcomed him with 
genuine enthusiasm. Wherever he went he preached, and 
men were reminded of the verities of the Christian Faith, 
and when he left, men knew that a man of God had been 
among them. Perhaps for J.S. the personal highlight came 
when he returned to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in the formal dress of the Moderator of the General 
Council of The United Church of Canada. The two halves 
of his life had come together in a meaningful whole. 

J.S. retired formally in 1959, but has continued in many 
good works. He has been Chairman of the United Church 
Board of World Mission, and still is a member of that 
Board; he has been a valued member of the committees 
of the American Association of Theological Schools; he has 
been the architect of a scheme for united theological training 
in the West Indies; he has served on the International 
Theological Education Fund; and he has been Professor 
of Homiletics in the United Theological College in Montreal. 
He is a frequent and welcome visitor to the pulpits of that 
great city. 

Many honours have been accorded him. He has received 
honorary doctorates from twelve universities, including his 
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alma mater , the University of Glasgow; he has been invited 
to lecture in the prestige institutions in Canada and the 
States and the United Kingdom. He has been a Vice- 
President of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and is a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada. McGill awarded 
him an honorary degree while he was still at Saskatchewan 
and when he retired named him also to an emeritus 
professorship, a most unusual combination of honours. The 
list of his many publications appears elsewhere in this 
volume. But in all this he has remained the warm, approach¬ 
able, good-humoured man whom all his colleagues and his 
students have held in great affection. It is they who have 
gathered these essays as a mark of their respect and gratitude. 
Canada has done well by him, as he says, and in these 
essays we say that he has done well by Canada, and by 
the Church, not only of Canada and of Scotland, but of 
the world. We say to him in the words of his Lord, 
Ev y Sov Xe ay ad a nal “Well done, thou good and 

faithful servant, well done, well done.” 

s. B. FROST 


THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH 


No Living 
With or Without God 

GEDDES MacGREGOR 


God goeth to every man when he is sore bestead, 
Feedeth body and spirit with his bread, 

For Christians, heathens alike he hangeth dead: 

And both alike forgiving. 

-DIETRICH BONHOEFFER 1 

i will begin by calling attention to a paradox I find in the 
church-world antinomy. Within this antinomy no one has 
ever meant by “the world 55 anything other than “the modern 
world 55 ; but by “the Church 55 everybody has always meant 
at least an entity that in some way antedates and therefore 
transcends the contemporary scene in which the word 
“church 55 is pronounced, and people have often meant that 
unique instrument believed to have been used by God since 
the beginning of human history to carry out the divine plan 
for the redemption of mankind. That is why, when I speak 
of “the world 55 in the context of the church-world antinomy, 
I do not find any need to speak of “the modern world. 55 
In this context the world is always modern, the Church 
always ancient, being identifiable with that immortal 
holiness that is symbolized by Abel when Cain slew him. 

The Church is grammatically feminine, as befits her 
antiquity and her mystique. In Christian symbolism she is as 
maternal as God is paternal. The world, on the other hand, 
in languages that habitually distinguish grammatical 

1 Letters and Papers from Prison (Glasgow: Collins, Fontana Books, 1959), p. 174. 
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gender, is masculine. The Church and the world are 
opposed: they wage warfare and do battle. The world, 
traditionally linked with the flesh and the Devil in an unholy 
triad, is the Devil’s domain and hunting ground. The Devil, 
according to the Christ of the Johannine Gospel, rules the 
world, 2 and St. Paul refers in a similar fashion to “the god of 
this world.” 3 The writer of the first Epistle of John explicitly 
tells us that “the whole world is in the power of’ the Devil. 4 
It is therefore not astonishing that Christianity developed 
what has been called in recent times an other-worldliness, or 
that the meaning of excommunication and its terror were 
expressed in the ritual declaration that exclusion from the 
Church entailed handing the offender over to Satan. To be 
cast out of the protective sanctuary of Mother Church was 
to be thrust without protection into a diabolical world. 
Before the awful ritual came to be solemnized with such 
paraphernalia as bell, book and candle, excommunication 
was already fearsome enough. No doubt it seemed already 
sufficiently terrible when it consisted, rather, in social 
boycott, the withdrawal of the godly from the company of 
anyone who, professing the name of Christ, was living a life 
clearly inconsistent with that profession. 5 The sentence was 
not by any means, however, a sentence to hell: the purpose, 
abuses notwithstanding, was to provide a final attempt to 
bring the offender to his senses by sending him into the 
Devil’s domain deprived of the Church’s beneficent protec¬ 
tion. When a naughty child spits out his own mother’s milk 
and is thereupon turned over to a loveless servant, mistress 
of the nursery, who will send him supperless to bed, the 
intention is not, of course, to kill the child but, rather, to 
expose him to the pangs of hunger so that eventually, having 
developed a grateful turn of mind, he will seek with a more 
loving heart than ever before the maternal breast he had 
spumed. 

The treatment was very effective, of course, in many cases. 
Many returned to the Fold, proving the maternal wisdom of 

! John 14:30. 

»II Cor. 4:4. 

<1 John 5:19. 

*1 Cor. 5:11. 
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the Church. Unfortunately for the more uncompromising 
forms of the ecclesiastical theory, however, the naughty 
children often seemed to fare very well at other sources of 
supply. It may seem a wonder, indeed, that the Roman 
Church in particular should have been so sanguine in her ex¬ 
pectations of the salutary effect of excommunication. Had not 
she kept in remembrance the legend according to which the 
city of Rome, which had for long maintained enviable good 
health, had been founded on the Palatine Mount by Romulus 
who, with his brother Remus, had been washed up from the 
Tiber and suckled by a she-wolf? Why then feel so certain that 
the Church’s children should not spiritually prosper at breasts 
other than her own? For Rome, according to the old fable, 
owed her very existence to a she-wolf’s maternal care. 
Perhaps Romulus and Remus, when they were abandoned, 
had not yet had time to acquire the taste for their mother’s 
milk that the Church’s children are supposed to have before 
being eligible for excommunication. Be that as it may, the 
principles so clearly enunciated in the medieval excom¬ 
munication process draw to our notice in a peculiarly 
dramatic way the nature of the traditional opposition 
between the Church and the world. This opposition was also 
shared, of course, by the Reformers, who were nothing if 
not medieval in their presuppositions. 

The world is to the Church not only, as it is depicted in the 
beautiful second-century Christian Letter to Diognetus, what 
the body is to the soul, or the prison to the prisoner. It is 
often much more clearly ranged on the wrong side of the 
holy warfare between Michael and Lucifer. More enemy 
than mere obstacle, it is indeed, as the New Testament 
declares, in the Devil’s power. To be in it, without benefit of 
churchly protection, is therefore to be within the Devil’s 
clutches. Those of the Church’s children who are exposed 
to the hideous climate of that diabolical domain are tortured 
day and night, parched with excruciating thirst, tempted 
beyond endurance by the wiles of the Devil who delights in 
their downfall as he gloats over their torments. Meanwhile 
the Church looks on from afar, as the devoted mother listens 
sadly to the tantrums of the naughty child who has been 
sent supperless to bed. In such circumstances, is it not to be 
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expected of even the more stubborn among the excommuni¬ 
cate that, like the Prodigal Son of the Gospel parable, they 
should eventually reflect upon the needlessness of their 
sufferings and return home? Alas again for the theory: some 
appeared to attain such spiritual prosperity in the world 
that the Church, their Mother, had perforce to learn from 
them. Not only, as Rufus Jones noted in a profound book, 6 
has the Church owed an immense debt to her heretical 
offspring; she has owed perhaps even more to those of her 
children who have slipped quietly out of the Fold and found 
sustenance in the world such as their Mother, through 
illness or incapacity, had failed to provide. 

That such was the medieval attitude toward the world 
may seem all the more remarkable in view of the lofty 
doctrines the medieval political theorists developed con¬ 
cerning the nature of the State and its place in society and 
life. According to all the medieval theories the State was a 
sanctified institution. Its head, the prince, was appointed by 
God and could be deposed only if he flagrantly transgressed 
against aequilatem , the justice or equity it was his most 
solemn duty to uphold. Views of the relation of Church and 
State varied; but the State was by any reckoning somewhere 
between the Church’s step-sister and her twin. The Re¬ 
formers, Calvin not least, carried over these medieval 
attitudes about Church and State to a greater extent than is 
always fully recognized. Such matters were of great impor¬ 
tance to canonists, and of course theologians had also an 
interest in them. Nevertheless, in no way did such political 
theories about Church and State affect the sharp antinomy 
between the Church and the world—an antinomy dis¬ 
cernible almost everywhere in the Church’s life and fully 
recognized in her theology. The State was always deemed a 
good, however inferior a good in comparison with the 
Church. The world was never looked upon in any such light. 
It was at best a prison, at worst the very house of Satan. The 
faithful had to be well fortified by grace to live in it with any 
hope of salvation. Even monks needed to be vigilant, since 


6 Rufus M. Jones, The Church's Debt to Heretics (1925). 
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the Devil, as the Compline Office nightly reminded them, 
goes about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. 7 

It is not difficult, however, to understand the reason for 
this attitude to the world. After all, the world that medieval 
Christendom knew was on the whole, apart from churchly 
influence and ineffective State control, often a savage place 
and always a very insecure one. Moreover, those with long 
memories and such sense of history as was available in the 
Middle Ages, might have recalled how, before the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the world had been as decadent as it now 
was savage. In such circumstances it was easy to identify 
the world with Satan and the Church with God. 

It did not long remain easy. By the sixteenth century 
churchmen of very diverse views were pointing out, each in 
his own way, that the well-known proverb, “Where God 
builds his Church the Devil builds his chapel,” was based on 
a simple truth: the Church is the Devil’s most obviously 
profitable place ol business. There is no wickedness so bad as 
ecclesiastical wickedness. Since in the Church the Devil 
plays for the highest stakes, why should the world be his 
peculiar domain, where he can play only for peanuts? 

Today, five hundred years after the humanistic Renais¬ 
sance, the lines between the Church and the world are much 
more difficult to draw. They are especially difficult to draw 
in the United States, where notoriously we live in a semi¬ 
religious culture tinged with a semi-secular religion. True, 
what we read in our daily newspapers does make the world 
look vaguely diabolical; but he is indeed a babe in the 
ecclesiastical wood who thinks that the Church is even 
relatively free of such turpitude. 

None but a quixotic dreamer will be astonished to find 
such turpitude. Not only is it in any case more noticeable on 
the Church’s surplice than on the world’s tuxedo. Let us 
grant more. Let us grant that it is more abundant than one 
might expect and more vicious than one might hope. Neither 
its abundant quantity, however, nor its peculiarly vicious 
quality is remarkable: the quantity of wickedness is ex¬ 
plained by the Church’s being the refuge of sinners before 


7 1 Pet. 5:8. 
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she is the Community of Saints; the quality of the wickedness 
is accounted for on the supposition that, as has been noted, 
we must expect the Church to be the Devil’s most profitable 
territory. Nor need any eyebrow be raised at finding neurotic 
preoccupation in the Church or in discovering that the 
Church Militant often looks as though she might be better 
renamed the Church Demented. That the Church is not the 
Kingdom is all but a truism in Christian theology. That the 
spiritually lame and myopic are attracted to the Body of 
Christ is no more remarkable than that tubercular people 
are attracted to sanitaria. Since the Church is a therapeutic 
institution, we must expect to find illness in her as we should 
expect to find it in any hospital. By the same token the 
ignorance for which the faithful are famed should astonish 
no one: the Church claims to be, besides much else, the 
School of Christ and because a school is a place of learning 
it is also a place of ignorance, for without ignorance learning 
is not only unnecessary but impossible. 

The world has no right, then, to belittle the Church for 
the presence in her of ignorance, neurosis, or even vice. The 
world’s complaint would be justified, however, if it could be 
shown that, over a fairly extensive period of time, ignorance 
or neurosis or vice triumphed in the Church not only in the 
sense that they tended to prevail unhindered but in the 
sense that they were actively encouraged by the very 
structure of the Church or by forces within her that seemed 
to be inextricably tied to her institutional nature. Such a 
triumph is indeed what we do find with a clarity that is 
becoming at last singularly startling to reflective people in 
the world. The stock apologetic of half a century ago, that 
since there was one Judas among twelve apostles we are 
not to be astonished to find bad bishops among the good, is 
definitely outmoded. It is outmoded because few people are 
now so simplicist in their objections to the Church as to be 
troubled by turpitude rising to the top in the person of an 
occasional bad bishop or moderator or Salvation Army 
general. The objection now is that in the Church one can 
almost depend upon the triumph of ignorance, neurosis 
and vice. It is the exceptions that are noteworthy. Moreover, 
if the attention of onlookers could be confined to the mere 
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exaltation in the Church of the worst disvalues, their fury 
at her might be kept within bounds. What troubles them 
much more deeply is the obvious corollary that in the 
Church learning and the pursuit of truth are disdained, 
lip-service to them notwithstanding; that the sane and the 
humane are discredited as all-too-human values; and that 
the virtues that Christians have always honoured are dis¬ 
paraged at the best and at the worst are held in contempt 
and trodden underfoot. Worst of all, the Church, not 
content with persecuting her scholars, belittling the voices 
of sanity and humanity in her ranks, and crucifying her 
saints, is increasingly showing herself willing to use, perhaps 
as never before in her history, the learning of her scholars, 
the sanity and humanity of her counselors, and the spiritual 
vitality of her saints, to advance her ugliest and most 
perverse ends. If Christian values are to be upheld at all, 
then such antics must be accounted prostitution in its worst 
possible form. Church historians will remember that this 
charge is, moreover, precisely what the sixteenth-century 
Reformers levelled at the late medieval Latin Church they 
called Scarlet Woman, Devil’s Harlot, Satan’s Whore. The 
language is sixteenth-century in its robustness. The phenom¬ 
enon is twentieth-century, at least equally and perhaps even 
par excellence. 

The force of the sixteenth-century invective is lost upon 
us if we do not notice that it would be merely meaningless 
asperity were it not for its direct allusion to the supreme 
function the Church claims as Christ’s Spouse and the 
unique instrument of his redemptive activity in the world. 
Only the first among the angels could fall as far as did 
Lucifer. Only the Bride of Christ could become the Devil’s 
Whore. 

Now that ecumenicity is a great rage, so that wits are 
saying one can hardly tell a Catholic from a Protestant 
except by the latter’s new tendency to laud Mary and the 
former’s new tendency to denigrate her, no one of intel¬ 
lectual importance any longer canvasses the view that some 
ecclesiastical systems are purer than others. The most one 
dare now say is that some may perhaps prefer Methodist to 
Roman Catholic ignorance; some may prefer a Baptist to an 
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Anglican neurosis; some again may prefer Eastern Orthodox 
to Presbyterian vice. The form of the ignorance, of the 
neurosis and of the vice is not, however, of any great con¬ 
sequence. As it was said in former days that ali roads lead to 
Rome, so it may now be said that all forms of ecclesiastical 
ignorance, neurosis and vice lead to the same end: the 
stifling of the Spirit and the destruction of the Church’s lile. 
It is no longer useful, if it ever was, to argue whether a 
Salvationist or a Greek Orthodox form of ignorance is more 
effective in stultifying the ecclesiastical community in which 
it operates; whether an Anglican neurosis that makes certain 
priests call themselves Father, dress like Mother and talk 
like Baby, or a Methodist neurosis centered upon the oral 
application of the fruit of the vine and of the tobacco plant, 
is more successful in inducing nausea; whether Aimee 
Semple McPherson or Gregory Efimovitch Rasputin is 
worse for the life of the Church. One might almost as well 
ask whether the way Italians do their bank robberies is 
worse for the Italian economy than the way Spaniards do 
theirs is for the economy of Spain. 

Ecumenicity, moreover, is double-edged. It may be 
supposed to demonstrate, as far as it is successful (and it has 
been least successful at the heart of the scandal of the 
Church’s divisiveness, the Eucharist), the unity and uni- 
versalism the Church claims; but it also exhibits the unity 
and the universality of the Church’s preoccupation with 
trivia. It has helped the Church to take up more effectively 
great social causes such as the fight against racial discrimina¬ 
tion; but it has not so far enabled her to be in advance of the 
avant-garde of the world. The typical American pastor is more 
likely to be engaged in skirmishes with the John Birch 
Society than he is to be struggling to take his share in leading 
the most enlightened and honest expressions of public 
opinion in the world. Pie is gratified if he can prevent his 
church from becoming the tool of a political fad. He has no 
hope, as a rule, of getting anywhere near the avant-garde of 
world opinion, because his Church authorities are usually 
more or less engaged in removing any such intellectual 
forces as far as possible from the effective vision of her 
ministers, let alone her faithful. St. Paul’s admonition to the 
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Philippians 8 might also be inverted to read: “Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are trivial, whatsoever things 
are inane, whatsoever things are meaningless, whatsoever 
things are obscure, whatsoever things are trash, whatsoever 
things are outmoded and guaranteed sterile; if there be any 
insignificance, if there be any peu de chose, think on these 
things.” 

Such is the contemporary mood that makes so apposite 
Bonhoeffer’s injunction to live as though we could get along 
very well without God. 9 The implications of the injunction 
should be made clear. They who propose to follow it with 
sincerity, trying to live without dependence upon God, their 
Father, had better first loose the umbilical cord with the 
Church their Mother. Cyprian’s celebrated maxim (“He 
cannot have God for his Father who has not the Church for 
his Mother”) must be taken seriously enough for that. It is 
noteworthy that not all advocates of types of theology that 
lean on such ideas exhibit that independence of Mother 
Church that one might expect of them. Some of them even 
allow themselves to be wedded to high office in the Church, 
so giving the impression, rightly or wrongly, that though 
their voice is the voice of Kierkegaard their robes are the 
robes of Martensen. Well might a modern psalmist ask: 
How shall one sing Bonhoeffer-songs in a red-carpeted 
Gothic apse? 

What is needed is much less a secularized religion than a 
sanctified Church. To a deeply sanctified Church the world, 
whatever it may say by way of cover and pretence, will 
always look with great respect and unbounded, even if 
undisclosed, affection. The nature of the sanctification 
demands, however, penetrating inquiry undertaken in an 
attitude of intense distaste for humbug. Such distaste does 
not come naturally to ecclesiastics. It is an acquired distaste, 
and it is acquired in the sadness of seeing the Church deliver 
herself up, with all her unlimited resources of power, into the 
hands of a world that would have no power to make her 
captive did not she hand herself over for sale. 


’Phil. 4:8. 

9 Dietrich BonhocfTer, Letters and Papers from Prison , p. 122. 
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Let us be clear about the meaning of the sanctification the 
Church needs. 

Firstly, we must note that the need for reform has been 
widely felt in our time. Numerous reformatory measures 
have been undertaken and acts passed to remove various 
features of the Church that happen to have acquired 
notoriety or invited ridicule. These reforms have been 
generally directed, however, at surface blemishes on the 
Church’s face. The celebrated prefaces to Crockford’s Clerical 
Directory have entertained generations of English churchmen 
by their acrid wit. To the extent that the development of a 
sense of humour is part of the soteriological process, the 
holiness of the English Church has no doubt been advanced 
by that sanctifying agency in her midst. The Church cannot 
live, however, by her wit. Some decades ago in England, the 
Archbishops, recognizing the notorious gulf between the 
scale of their incomes and those of the lower clergy, re¬ 
nounced half their emoluments. From laudable actions of 
this kind one must not, however, expect radical reform of 
the Church to ensue. The Church cannot live on even the 
most laudable archiepiscopal gestures. The Roman Church, 
for all that she has disappointed her more impatient 
children, has also done some fine things, such as shortening 
the yardage in the trains of the cappae magnae worn by 
cardinals and removing the stigma of deicide that had been 
anciently and cruelly attached to the Jews. All this and much 
more has been done. Yet not only have basic ills remained; 
new ones that may prove more terrible, because more 
vigorous and currently less noticeable, have been allowed to 
take root. Even the Reformed Church has come to see, 
through the enhanced ecumenical opportunities of our 
time, that not only is she in general semper rejormanda but 
must be in particular nunc rejormanda. 

Surely if there be anything at all that the ecumenical 
movements of the last few decades have shown, it is that little 
could matter less than whether the Church is ruled by 
bishops or presbyteries, and nothing could matter more than 
that in the Church, if nowhere else, the cream rather than 
the scum should rise to the top. This cannot possibly happen 
unless there is a general tendency to believe in the cream and 
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to disdain the scum. A hostile satirist might well adapt for the 
Church Dean Inge’s aphorism about government in general 
by turning it as follows: “It is indeed astonishing with how 
little sanctity the Church is governed, when that litde 
sanctity is her own.” 

Yet sanctity is one of the traditional marks or notes of the 
Church, as perfection is, according to St. Thomas, that 
which belongs to the episcopal state. Sanctity, though it is 
manifested in a variety of guises according to the various 
traditions and ideals of saintliness, always implies a determi¬ 
nation to see the downfall of error and the triumph of truth. 
It entails, of course, that humility that acknowledges the 
ignorance, puzzlement and anguish that belong to the life 
of faith. Yet surely the Church can commit no greater sin 
than to use such bewilderment to cover up the light within 
her that is sufficient for her need. This light of Christ, 
<puts eis anoKaXvtjnv sdvS)v , 10 leaves every member of the 
Church bereft of all excuse for failing to witness to the truth. 
We have no need to invoke Kierkegaard to support the view 
that witnessing to the truth is above all else the Church’s 
metier. Nothing is plainer. Nevertheless, we find the Church 
generally engaged in obscuring the truth lest she lose a 
temporary advantage, or a trifling establishment (local 
establishments are often much more pernicious than national 
ones), or even that genial “image” that in fact as much 
injures our esteem in the eyes of men as it must make us 
loathsome in the sight of God. 

Our sanctification is to be attained neither by a flight from 
the world nor by an embrace of it. On the contrary, it entails 
an attitude that makes us at the same time nearer to the 
world than we could be if we steeped ourselves in the world’s 
embrace, and farther away from the world than we could 
ever be if we fled from it at full speed. 

The attitude that is needed reflects a paradox. 

Traditionalist theology, on the one hand, tells us that we 
must live at all times as if God’s eye were ever upon us, 
searching us through and through, into the most secret 
recesses of our hearts. Bonhoefler, on the other hand, 


I0 Luke 2 : 32 . 
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prophetically expressing the mood that is characteristic of 
our time, enjoins us to live as if there were no God . 11 Both 
are right. If we are to be sanctified we must obey both 
injunctions. On the one hand, in face of our predilection 
for petitionary prayer in which we treat God not as “our 
Father who art in heaven ’ 5 but, as C. S. Lewis once put it, 
“our rich Uncle who art in heaven,” we must indeed live 
according to Bonhoeffer’s injunction as if there were no God. 
For however God regards such petitionary prayer, and 
whatever be its function in our spiritual development, it is 
something we must learn to do without. Christ tells us: “Ask 
and ye shall receive.” Yet it is one thing to receive an invita¬ 
tion and even to accept it; it is another and very different 
thing to live as though we depended upon that invitation, 
being unable to do without it. On the other hand, in face 
of the continual and inescapable moral demands that we 
find God making upon us we must live as though we could 
not even for a moment escape his all-seeing eye. The notion 
that even if we seem to succeed in quieting our conscience 
yet we cannot escape the all-seeing eye of God is an an¬ 
cient one and psychologically sound even apart from meta¬ 
physical and theological considerations. Henry King 12 once 
said in a now quaint sounding sermon: “Or if that taper 
(conscience) burne dimmely, if it have wasted into a 
snuffe, so that thou hast no Conscience, or but a seared one, 
which lies smothering in the socket; and can only glimmer, 
not shine; why yet, God is (as Basil saith) oXocpOaXpos, all 
eye, to survey thee .” 13 

The polarity between Church and world is best under¬ 
stood, I think, in the light of such a distinction. As the dis¬ 
tinction imposes upon us the necessity of obeying the 
injunctions both of traditionalist theology and of contem¬ 
porary protest, so we are required both to live in the world 
as if there were no God and to be veritable members of the 

u Loc. cit. 

12 Henry King (1591-1669) was Bishop of Chichester and a friend of Isaac 
Walton, John Donne and Ben Jonson. 

13 Sermon, “David’s Enlargement”, printed in London, 1625, p. 17, as 
quoted in W. Fraser Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes to Tillotson 
(New York: Russell & Russell, 1962), p. 169. 
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corpus mysticum that is the Church as if, being living cells in 
that Body, we could hide nothing, however small, from him 
whose life, by an astounding privilege, we share. If we know 
we cannot hide anything from God we shall be less inclined 
to the characteristically human folly of trying to hide God 
from ourselves. If at the same time we can walk in the world 
without endlessly turning to God for help as a spoiled child 
turns to his mother, then we shall have come of age. The 
world, in every generation, has always come of age and 
always shall. The Church, as the Body of Christ, never can, 
for she belongs to the Eternal. We, however, who walk in the 
world yet to whom the life of the Church is given, must come 
of age ceaselessly in the course of our earthly pilgrimage and 
at the same time look beyond all comings-of-age to the 
Eternal from whose hand all ages are born. 


THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH 


Transcendence: 
A Concept Under Attack 

ERIC G. JAY 


in his inaugural lecture 1 as Dean of Divinity and Professor 
of Philosophy of Religion of McGill University in 1949 
James S. Thomson, speaking of the history of man’s relation¬ 
ship with his environment, uses these words: 

At every stage and in every circumstance, he is made aware 
of his limitations. He is confronted with an Other which is 
not to be identified with his world, nor with himself, but 
which sets conditions to both. He meets this Other in his 
success and in his failure, as the pledge of his hope and the 
source of his life. 

Man, that is to say, even in experiencing his own trans¬ 
cendence over his natural environment, finds himself 
transcended by an Other. But this Other is not an aliud 
ignotum et incognoscibile. It discloses itself; there is revelation. 
Revelation, Dr. Thomson believes, is not to be regarded as 
an exclusively theological term. In language which would 
probably be considered daring in the theological climate of 
the mid-sixties he writes: 

All knowledge must have its source in revelation. History 
and science are obviously dependent on how events and 
things reveal themselves. The art of the investigator is to 
elicit revelation by experiment and theory. The revolution 

'Knowledge of God (Montreal: McGill University Press, 1950). 
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introduced into the methods of knowledge by experimental 
science was hailed by Immanuel Kant as compelling nature 
to reply to our questions. Not only knowledge, but the crea¬ 
tive arts are dependent on revelation. Poets and musicians 
are unanimous in confessing that their work is inspired by 
what comes upon them from beyond their own minds. 

Here is a doctrine of God which makes use of a concept 
which in recent decades has come under renewed attack, 2 
even by some who claim to speak and write as theologians. 
This is the concept of Transcendence. It is to be noted that 
in Dr. Thomson’s statement the transcendence of God (as 
the Other) is qualified by the assertion of his immanence, 
that is, inter alia, his disclosure to and his concern and 
purpose for the phenomenal world. Some recent popular 
theological writing appears to suppress the fact that the 
traditional Christian doctrine is that God is both trans¬ 
cendent and immanent. 3 

The Meaning of Transcendence. The word “transcendence” is 
derived from the Latin transcendere, a compound of trans, 
across, over, beyond, and scandere, to climb. Strictly, there¬ 
fore, it should mean “the act of climbing over,” but it has 
come to connote a state of being beyond, greater than, 
incapable of full comprehension by another. 4 The verb 
“transcend” is used in ordinary speech. It is sometimes no 
more than a synonym for “excel,” but when more precisely 
used it expresses the inability to reduce one entity, A, to 
another, B, in such a way that A can be completely under¬ 
stood and explained in terms of B. It is said, then, that A 
transcends B. Somebody might say that Mind transcends 
Matter, or that the flight of an aeroplane transcends the law 
of gravity. I do not here raise the question whether these are 
true or even meaningful statements, but use them simply as 
illustrations of a common usage. 

2 “Rcnewed,” since of course it has always been under the attack of Material¬ 
ism, ancient and modern. 

s Consider, for example, the treatment of “The Transcendence of the Imma¬ 
nent” and “The Immanence of the Transcendent” in William Temple’s 
Nature , Man and God (London: Macmillan, 1935), a book which should 
not be neglected in the present phase of the controversy about transcendence. 
4 See G. F. Wood, “The Idea of the Transcendent” in Soundings, ed. A. R. 
Vidler (Cambridge University Press, 1962), pp. 55-6. 
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The word “transcendence” is frequently employed in 
philosophy, particularly by those who, following Plato to a 
greater or less extent, postulate the existence of entities which 
are the Forms, Ideas or Patterns of empirical things, the 
metaphysical realities of which physical things are imperfect 
copies or representations. The realm of Forms is thought of 
as transcendent. It cannot be understood or explained in 
terms of the empirical world, and it is not conditioned by 
the empirical. On the contrary it gives to the empirical such 
significance as it has. Yet the transcendent is not held to be 
unknown. Plato, for example, believed it could be appre¬ 
hended by a pure exercise of the intellect, raised above the 
study of the empirical, although there are hints in the 
Symposium and the Phaedrus that his own apprehension of it 
was occasioned by some kind of mystical vision. 

Theology applies the word to God in a sense similar to, 
though not derived from its philosophical use. The Christian 
assertion of the transcendence of God has its source in the 
peculiar quality of certain human experiences of which 
Rudolf Otto * 5 gives a number of examples drawn from the 
accounts of primitive peoples, such as are described or 
alluded to in many places in the Old and New Testaments . 6 
These are occasions, perhaps in the course of a crisis in a 
man’s life, perhaps in contact with some striking natural 
phenomenon or upon some odd occurrence, when one is 
aware of the presence of an Other. Where the experience is 
vivid and where the subject of it is receptive, conviction is 
engendered. And since the initial emotions aroused have, as 
Otto analyzes them, strong elements of awe and fascina¬ 
tion, it is a conviction that this Other possesses personal 
characteristics. But this presence is experienced by a subject 
within the phenomenal world. The feeling of awe testifies to 
the transcendence of this Other over both the subject and 
his environment; but sensed as within that environment and 
as arousing the feeling of attraction, the Other is immanent. 
The Transcendent is not unknowable, for the Other makes 
itself known. 

6 Rudolf Otto, The Idea of the Holy (E. T. of Das Heilige ; Oxford University 

Press, 1924). 

6 For example, Gen. 12:6 f., 15:12 ff., 28:17, 32:24 ff., Exod. 3:1 IT. 
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The developed religion of the Old Testament in the 
Prophets and Psalms represents the stage by which such 
experiences have contributed to the conviction of the reality 
of One, Yahweh, who is transcendent (the high and lofty 
One) and immanent (who dwells “with him who is of a 
contrite and humble spirit 55 ) 7 8 . In speaking of God the Bible 
is full of the language both of transcendence and of imma¬ 
nence. Those who have read the first chapter of “Honest to 
God 55 more recently than the Scriptures may need to be 
reminded of this. 

Phrases like “high and lofty One 55 are obviously spatial 
and illustrate Bishop Robinson’s point that the biblical 
writers had a “picture of a three-decker universe . 55 But it is 
not necessary to suppose that they took this “quite literally . 55 
At least they did not suppose that the most significant dis¬ 
tinction between God and man in his world was one of 
position. God’s otherness was often expressed in spatial 
terms, but it was experienced and understood in more 
significant ways, in excellence of power, wisdom, purity and 
love. In a sentence like “My ways (are) higher than your 
ways and my thoughts than your thoughts , 558 the spatial 
metaphor is incidental. The point is the difference between 
Yahweh’s and man’s modes of operation. And, as the next 
two verses declare, this difference does not prohibit God’s 
concern for the ways and thoughts of men. Yahweh’s word 
goes forth to accomplish his purposes in the earth. The 
Transcendent One is also immanent. 

The concept of transcendence, then, contributes to the 
biblical doctrine of God. This is the source of the Christian 
doctrine of God as transcendent, and not Greek philosophy, 
even though Christian theologians may have welcomed, 
mistakenly as some think, the transcendentalism of Plato¬ 
nism as supporting the biblical doctrine of God. When 
Christian theology has been true to its roots in the biblical 
witness to religious experience, and particularly in the 
Christ-event apprehended as the divine Word active in the 
world, the doctrine of God’s transcendence has always been 
balanced by a doctrine of God’s immanence. 


7 Isa. 57:15. 

8 Isa. 55:9. 
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God is both transcendent and immanent. The experiences 
on which this assertion is grounded, which are moments of 
disclosure and illumination in the life of an individual or a 
people, are mediated through material things, persons and 
events. They take place in this world and are experiences of 
that which is immanent. But they bring with them the sense 
of the presence of an Other, a reality which is not itself 
confined to those things, persons and events, though reveal¬ 
ing itself through them. The Christian declares that God is 
this revealer. By immanent activity, as in revelatory events, 
he makes himself known. Accordingly, Christian theology 
ventures to speak of his revealed nature, whilst because of the 
sense of the Other in the revelatory experience it asserts the 
transcendence of God and recognizes his mystery and 
freedom. 

The Christian doctrine of God as transcendent entails the 
rider that reality is not confined to the empirical. It asserts 
that there is a dimension of reality which is other than the 
dimensions which are scrutinized by the empirical sciences; 
it is other than, but not unrelated to these dimensions; it is 
related to them, but not dependent upon them; it gives 
ultimate significance to the empirical, but its own ultimate 
significance is not exhausted in the empirical. 

The Concept under Attack . It is time to look at the case against 
transcendence. To do this thoroughly would necessitate 
tracing the history of atheism from the Greek Sceptics, 
Atomists and Epicureans to the Materialism, Naturalism 
and Positivism of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
But I propose here to mention only one or two forms of 
argument which have been cogently used in recent years, 
and have even influenced to the point of acceptance a 
number of radical Christian theologians. 

The first is what might be called “the squeeze 55 argument. 
In former times, before man “came of age, 55 the God- 
hypothesis appeared to perform the function of providing an 
explanation of mysterious things. Primitive man used the 
God-hypothesis to explain thunder, the winds and other 
natural phenomena which he could not understand. But the 
empirical sciences have been closing one by one the gaps in 
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human knowledge. Modem man is likely “to consult the 
weather map and the meteorologist for the answer to a 
question about a change in the weather, rather than to 
‘take it to the Lord in prayer’.” 9 As the sciences have pro¬ 
vided satisfying answers about the world and its denizens, 
God has been squeezed out; and, it is suggested, the mature 
man acknowledges this. It may be admitted that there are 
some questions, such as the genesis of self-consciousness, to 
which the sciences have not yet provided complete answers; 
but let those who still wish to use the God-hypothesis in 
order to explain such phenomena realize that their God is 
the God of a few rapidly shrinking gaps who must soon be 
proved to be a completely unnecessary supposition. 

Another argument against the existence of God and the 
notion of transcendence takes the form of a “parable” 
adapted by Professor Antony Flew 10 from a story first told 
by Professor John Wisdom. 11 It tells of an explorer who 
insists that a jungle clearing where flowers are found growing 
is tended by a gardener. In spite of the failure of exhaustive 
tests to prove the existence of this gardener he persists in his 
conviction. But the gardener is now said to be invisible and 
intangible, without scent and making no sound as he comes 
secretly to tend the flowers. The explorer’s sceptical friend 
asks how such a gardener differs from an imaginary gardener. 
Flew’s comment is that the original assertion has been 
“killed by inches, the death by a thousand qualifications.” 

Flew applies the parable to assertions like “God loves us 
as a father loves his children.” “But then,” he supposes, “we 
see a child dying of inoperable cancer ... His earthly father 
is driven frantic in his efforts to help, but his Heavenly 
Father reveals no obvious sign of concern.” The Christian 
apologist makes qualifications: God’s love is not merely a 
human love, or is inscrutable; his fatherhood is different from 
earthly fatherhood. These qualifications, Flew suggests, 

9 P. van Buren, The Secular Meaning of the Gospel (London: S.C.M., 1963), p. 2. 
10 A. Flew, “Theology and Falsification: A.” in New Essays in Philosophical 
Theology (London: S.G.M., 1955), pp. 96-9. It has received much attention, 
e.g. by other contributors to the same volume; E. L. Mascall, Words and 
Images (London: Longmans, 1957), pp. 14 ff.; P. van Buren, op, cit ., p. 3. 
n In an article, “Gods,” reprinted in Logic and Language , ed. A. Flew (paper¬ 
back edition, Doubleday, 1965), pp. 200-2. 
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utterly destroy the meaning of the original assertion, and he 
challenges the believer with the question “What would have 
to occur or to have occurred to constitute for you a disproof 
of the love of, or of the existence of God?” 

These two forms of questioning theistic belief are closely 
related to the demand of linguistic analysts for clarity in 
religious assertions. They ask the theist: “Since the sciences 
are giving an increasingly clear account of phenomena which 
were formerly attributed to God, and in view of the fact of 
evil and suffering, what exactly do you mean by statements 
such as c God exists’ and c God loves’?” The theist is chal¬ 
lenged to say what kind of meaning theological assertions 
have. 

Originally the empiricist’s demand, as made for example 
by Professor Ayer , 12 was that theological statements must 
conform to a canon of “meaning,” understood as the equiva¬ 
lent of “empirically verifiable.” Unless the theist could 
formulate his propositions in a way which rendered them 
empirically verifiable, they were to be judged to have no 
meaning, to be strictly nonsensical. Statements about a 
transcendent God, being metaphysical, that is, purporting 
to say something about what lies beyond the physical, are 
incapable of empirical testing. They are, therefore, non¬ 
sense. It is not that they are false, or true; rather, they say 
nothing. 

But the empiricist’s attack on religious language has more 
recently shifted to other ground. Not all empiricists have 
found they can share Ayer’s confidence that unless a man 
“can formulate his knowledge’ in propositions that are 
empirically verifiable, we may be sure that he is deceiving 
himself .” 13 Empiricists sometimes need to attach meaning to 
statements, for example of an ethical nature or concerning 
personal relationships, which cannot be verified in the way 
Ayer demanded. R. B. Braithwaite, therefore, suggests that 
in the case of moral statements the verification principle may 
give way to “the use principle,” which is that “the meaning 

12 A. J. Ayer, Language , Truth and Logic (New York: Dover Press, 2nd ed., 1946). 
pp. 35 f. 

13 0/>. cit ., p. 120. 
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of any statement is given by the way in which it is used . 5514 
Moral assertions express “the intention of the asserter to act 
in a particular sort of way specified in the assertion . 5515 The 
statement “Stealing is wrong 55 declares the speaker’s inten¬ 
tion not to steal. Religious assertions are interpreted 
similarly. Their meaning lies in their use as expressing an 
intention to adopt a certain policy of behaviour . 16 The 
propositional element in a religious statement like “God 
created the world 55 is nothing more than a reference to a 
“story 55 of some kind which may or may not contain an 
element of truth, which the asserter finds psychologically 
helpful . 17 Attracted though he is to Christianity as a moral 
teaching, Braithwaite the empiricist will not admit that 
religious statements say anything meaningful about any 
reality which sense-experience cannot test. 

These, then, are representative forms of the arguments 
currently brought against Christian belief in the Trans¬ 
cendent. Christian theology can gratefully learn from them. 
It is salutary to be put in the position of having once more to 
examine one’s reasons for belief in the transcendence of God, 
and to be challenged to state them in terms which this 
generation can take seriously. We ought particularly to 
welcome the reminder of the importance of precise lan¬ 
guage. We should appreciate the concerns and insights 
which certain of the empiricists display, notably Flew’s 
desire that the problem of evil should be taken seriously, and 
Braithwaite’s insistence on the ethical implications of 
religious belief. But the exponents of some recent radical 
theologies appear to have gone much further than this, and 
to have accepted the premise from which the empiricists 
argue. To them we now turn. 

Transcendence in the New Radical Theologies. Paul van Buren 
begins his book The Secular Meaning oj the Gospel by quoting 
some words of Dietrich Bonhoeffer: “Honesty demands that 

14 Expounded in his Arthur Stanley Eddington Memorial Lecture in 1955, 
An Empiricist's View of the Nature oj Religious BelieJ (Cambridge University Press, 
1955), p. 10. 

"Ibid., p. 12. 

™lbid., p. 16. 

"Ibid., p. 27. 
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we must live in the world as if there were no God.” 18 
Bonhoeffer was, he says, “concerned as a believer to find an 
appropriate way for a Christian in a world ‘come of age’ to 
confess his faith in Jesus Christ,” 19 and van Buren interprets 
him as asking how a Christian who is himself a secular man, 
and who therefore denies the Transcendent, can understand 
his faith in a secular way. Van Buren’s purpose is to provide 
an answer by interpreting the Christian faith in a completely 
secular way. 

He frankly accepts, therefore, the empiricist’s contention 
that reality is coterminous with the empirical. Many 
passages can be cited in which the Transcendent is denied. 20 
He proceeds to the details of an interpretation of the history 
of Jesus, Easter, and the Gospel in which “the word ‘God’ 
has been avoided because it equivocates and misleads.” 21 
He asks himself whether such an interpretation is Christian 
at all, and in defence employs some unusual New Testament 
exegesis. In Jesus’ reply to Philip in John 14:9-10, we are 
told, “The author asks us to stop looking for the ‘Father,’ 
for we shall not find him and the quest is beside the point in 
any case.” 22 Whilst he admits that “undoubtedly Jesus 
believed he was obeying some ‘one’, whom he called 
‘Father’,” 23 van Buren knows what Jesus did not, that 
transcendent language about a ‘Father’ is meaningless. He 
implies that the author of John knew it too: “The Gospel of 
John, as well as the logic of language, forces us to silence 
before all questions concerning that ‘one’.” 

This theological enterprise, then, presents a version of the 
Gospel which does not find it necessary to talk about “God” 
or “to translate the difficult word ‘God’ into some highly or 
subtly qualified phrase such as ‘our ultimate concern,’ or 
worse, ‘transcendent reality,’ or even, ‘the ground and end 
of all things’.” 24 “We are not faced with the difficulty of 

18 Letters and Papers from Prison (London: S.C.M., 1953), pp. 163 f. 

••Van Buren, op. cit., p. 2. 

!0 e.g., p. 79; p. 84; and p. 100, where will be found van Buren’s version of what 
I have called the “squeeze” argument. 

"Ibid., p. 145. 

“Ibid., p. 146. 

“Ibid., p. 148. 

“Ibid., p. 170. 
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using circumlocutions for the word ‘God 5 which, given our 
secular empirical attitudes, we find exceedingly difficult to 
place. 5525 

Consequently, we are not surprised to find that the 
doctrine of Creation is “only another way of expressing the 
Christian’s affirmative attitude towards the world, 5526 that 
the secular Christian is puzzled if “asked to posit ‘someone 5 
to whom to speak in prayer, 5527 and that prayer is to be 
understood as reflection upon a situation in the light of the 
Christian perspective, followed by appropriate action if 
possible. 

To the objection that this reduces theology to ethics, van 
Buren says that the application of the empirical method has 
resulted in a comparable reduction in many fields. He 
instances astrology and alchemy, which have respectively 
been reduced to astronomy and chemistry. “Theology 
cannot escape this tendency if it is to be a serious mode of 
contemporary thought. 5528 Therefore the notion of God 
must be set aside. And since van Buren still wants to believe 
in the central significance of Jesus (though it does not clearly 
appear why he does so), Jesus must be interpreted without 
recourse to the idea of transcendence. 

It is more difficult to assess the attitude to transcendence 
of J. A. T. Robinson in his Honest to God. 29 There is no denial 
of God; Robinson in fact wants to be honest to God. The 
question is whether, in his doctrine of God, transcendence 
has not been reduced to immanence; whether for Robinson 
God is not only to be known within the natural world, but 
has his only existence within it, the prisoner of the empirical. 

The early part of the book attacks popular ideas of God 
which he calls supra-naturalist, of God as a Being “outside 55 
or “beyond 55 the phenomenal universe, “existing in his own 
right alongside and over against his creation. 5530 But 
transcendence, he believes, is not to be identified with the 

™Ibid. } p. 171. 

u lbid. y p. 177. There is an echo here of Braithwaite’s argument: see above, 
footnote 14. 

™Ibid., p. 188. 

™Ibid>, p. 198. 

29 (London: S.C.M., 1963). 

30 Op. cit. t p. 30. 
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idea of God as a kindly Old Man in the sky. He therefore 
sees the need “to validate the idea of transcendence for 
modern man.” 31 

Following Tillich he declares that “the word ‘God 5 
denotes the ultimate depth of all our being, the creative 
ground and meaning of all our existence. 5532 This is not to 
assert the existence of “a supernatural Being. 55 Robinson 
does not want to speak of “a personal God. 55 This would be 
the old supranaturalist way of speaking. The value under¬ 
lying the concept of “a personal God 55 must be expressed 
by saying that reality at its very depth is personal, “that 
personality is of ultimate significance in the constitution 
of the universe, that in personal relationships we touch the 
final meaning of existence as nowhere else, 5533 that “God, the 
final truth and reality ‘deep down things, 5 is love. 5534 

Is the meaning of “God, 55 then, confined to the human 
experience of personal relationships of love? Apparently not, 
for Robinson wants to say, with Bonhoeffer, that “God is the 
‘beyond 5 in the midst 55 (thus committing himself, inciden¬ 
tally to the suspect word ‘beyond 5 ), and he will not equate 
the eternal Thou with the finite Thou , not God with man or 
nature. 35 It would seem, then, that “God 55 is something 
more than nature. But almost immediately 36 we are told 
that to acknowledge the transcendence of God is really to 
recognize the unconditional “in the conditioned relation¬ 
ships of life. 55 And Tillich’s great contribution to theology 
is said to be his interpretation of transcendence in such a 
way that the Divine is found “in the ‘ecstatic 5 character 
of this world, as its transcendent Depth and Ground. 55 37 

Robinson’s treatment of Christology in chapter 4 increases 
the impression that his understanding of transcendence 
differs little from what theologians have usually termed 
immanence. 38 Echoing Bonhoeffer’s words, “this concern 

"Ibid, p. 44. 

™Ibid., p. 47. 

35 Ibid ., pp. 48-9. 

**Ibid., p. 49. 

™Ibid., p. 53. 

™Ibid., p. 55. 

21 Ibid., p. 56. Robinson here quotes from E. Farley, The Transcendence of God , 
p. 77. 

3S Scc my Son of Man , Son of God (London: S.P.C.K., 1965), p. 86. 
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of Jesus for others (is) the experience of transcendence, 5539 
Robinson develops an argument in which love is the utter¬ 
most, the ultimate depth of our being, God, and 
transcendence are all equated. One must therefore ask 
whether, in spite of speaking of transcendence, “the beyond 55 
and the unconditional in the conditioned, Robinson is not 
presenting a naturalism which happens to place the 
greatest emphasis on the activity of human love rather than 
upon any other element in the evolutionary stream. 

It is still less easy to state the attitude to the concept of 
transcendence of those radical theologians who expound 
the theology of the death of God, William Hamilton and 
Thomas Altizer. They appear to have learned little from the 
linguistic analysts about the desirability of precise language. 
Hamilton says of Altizer that his vision is “logically im¬ 
precise, calculated to make empiricists weep. 5540 This is a 
true saying, which Altizer might also have used of Hamilton. 
Plain contradictions abound in the writings of both. For 
example, Altizer in an article entitled “America and the 
Future of Theology 55 4 1 speaks of the death of God as an 
historical event. This dead God is not a God conceived in 
idolatry or false piety, but “the God of the historic Christian 
Church, and beyond the Church, of Christendom at large. 55 
Theology must accept the death of God, we are told, and 
even will it. Consequently, the final words of the article, 
“What can the Christian fear of darkness, when he knows 
that Christ has conquered darkness, that God will be all 
in all 55 are unexpected. Is not God quite dead, then, or will 
he come alive again? In another article Altizer declares that 
“transcendence has been swallowed up by immanence. 55 42 
Yet there seems to be recognition of a Transcendent in his 
conception of the Word as “breaking from the future into 
the present 55 and by “a continual process of negating its 
own past expressions 55 bringing the Eschaton. 43 An ultimate 

39 From “Outline for a Book” in Letters and Papers from Prison. 

40 Radical Theology and the Death of God (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966), 
p. 31. 

“Ibid., pp. 9 fF. 

42 “Word and History”, ibid., p. 128. 

"Ibid., pp. 132-3. 
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Transcendent seems likewise to be implied by the notions 
of “an epiphany of the eschatological Christ 5544 and of a 
coming together of “an original sacred and the radical 
profane. 5545 

William Hamilton in an article entitled “The Death of 
God Theologies Today 5546 writes, “It is really that we do 
not know, do not adore, do not possess, do not believe in 
God. . . . We are not talking about the absence of the 
experience of God, but about the experience of the absence 
of God. 5547 This seems clear. There simply is no God, no 
transcendence. A few pages later, consequently, we are 
bewildered to find Hamilton, whilst saying that radicals 
trust the world and not God to fulfil man 5 s needs and solve 
his problems, suggesting that “God, if he is to be for us at 
all, must come in some other role, 55 and that “if God is not 
needed . . . perhaps we may come to see that he is to be 
enjoyed and delighted in. 5548 It appears now that this radical 
theologian is waiting for God. Indeed, the idea that God 
may be present to be delighted in, though not to be used 
as a need-fulfiller and problem-solver, suggests a significant 
insight into the meaning of transcendence. 

Such ambiguities, and a highly exuberant style of writing, 
make a confident evaluation difficult. But it appears safe 
to say that the theology of Altizer and Hamilton in one of 
its moods rejects the idea of God Transcendent, whilst in 
another it looks for the Transcendent to break in and even 
for an ecstatic experience of it. Van Buren, however, 
rejects the concept of transcendence as meaningless. 
Robinson does not, but under his treatment the Transcen¬ 
dent seems to have become the Immanent. 

Some Comments on the Current Debate on Transcendence . I propose 
now to comment on the forms of the anti-transcendence 
argument described above; and then to discuss the im¬ 
portance of theological verification, referring to the work 
of some scholars who have taken this matter seriously. 

44 Ibid p. 138. 

46 In ‘‘Sacred and Profane,” ibid., p. 155. 

4C First published, 1965; reprinted in Radical Theology and the Death of God, 
pp. 23 ff. 

"Ibid., p. 28. 

*Hbid. } pp. 40-1. 
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The “ Squeeze” Argument (see pages 26f. above). If there are 
those who conceive of God solely as a transcendental 
explanation of what passes their powers of understanding 
(the theism caricatured in chapter 1 of Honest to God), then 
this argument has cogency. But it loses its power against 
a doctrine of God as transcendent-and-immanent. One 
who holds that the achievements of science are precisely 
the discovery of ways in which the transcendent God is 
active in the empirical universe does not feel that increasing 
scientific knowledge “edges God out of this world.” Quite 
the contrary. 

The argument, moreover, assumes that if one set of 
explanations for a phenomenon is discovered at a physical 
or biological level it is immature and nonsensical to ask 
whether there may not be explanatory factors of another 
order. Human curiosity and concern are not always 
satisfied by the physical and biological explanation of an 
occurrence. Further questions which are not meaningless, 
questions which ask Why? rather than How? constantly 
arise and take us into the realms of Mind and personal 
relationships. Why then may not the theist ask such questions 
about the totality of occurrences and suggest an answer? 
The Invisible Gardener (see page 27 above). This “parable,” 
used as an argument against theism, also has no cogency 
except against the concept of God as transcendent but not 
immanent, the Deist’s God. Why, one asks, did it not occur 
to the believing explorer to suggest that the invisible 
gardener was able through natural laws of his ordaining to 
provide for the blooming of flowers in this jungle-clearing? 
Had an ecologist been present he could have given an 
explanation of the phenomenon. But this would not have 
clinched the sceptic’s case. The believer would still have 
had patiently to maintain that there is an invisible gardener 
whose “green finger” is displayed precisely in the way the 
ecologist described. 

Parables, metaphors, analogies and the like are notoriously 
vulnerable. Empiricists have had their field-day with those 
used by theists. Consequently when they themselves employ 
them we need not hesitate to probe a little. And the “in¬ 
visible gardener” parable does raise questions which 
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interest the theist. There are the two explorers. Why are 
they, and especially the unbeliever, willing to spend several 
days in testing the invisible gardener hypothesis? Or as 
Martin Moynihan has asked in a recent article, 49 “Outside 
the garden stand Flew and Wisdom—and who put them 
there? . . . Flew bothers about God, but why?” A possible 
answer is that man is a rational being and the question of 
the Transcendent is not non-sense, but one which engages 
man’s mind. 

Concluding his brief discussion of this story, Professor 
Flew asks: “What would have to occur or to have occurred to 
constitute for you a disproof of the love of, or of the existence 
of God?” The question has received attention elsewhere. 50 
I too should like to essay an answer. Ronald Hepburn 
considers that the Catholic apologist’s answer would be 
the non-existence of the world as a whole. 51 I would agree 
that the mere existence of a world points to the existence of 
some necessary being or aspect of reality, for I am im¬ 
pressed by arguments, such as Aquinas’ “third way,” which 
build upon the ultimately non-self-explanatory nature of 
the physical universe. But the mere existence of the world 
does not point into the existence of God as love, 
or even as intelligent Mind. What would, for me, count 
decisively against the statement, “God is Supreme 
Intelligence,” would be the existence of a world which was 
not and could not be intelligible, a universe of sheer surd. 
Or, since the visible universe is in fact held by many to be 
intelligible, a proof that the empirical is not finally amenable 
to reason would equally count for me against the existence 
of a supremely intelligent God. From this it will appear that 
I attach great weight also to the kind of argument adduced 
by William Temple in Nature , Man and God . 

And what would, for me, count against the statement 
“God is love” would be the existence of a world in which 
no beings experience or could experience any such thing as 

,9 “The Balance of Thought” in Church Quarterly Review , No. 363, April-June 
1966, p. 222. 

60 E.g., in Part VI, “Theology and Falsification,” in New Essays in Philo¬ 
sophical Theology , and in R. W. Hepburn, Christianity and Paradox (London: 
C. A. Watts, 1958), pp. 11 fT. 
il 0p. cit p. 12. 
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love, a world in which there was not, and could not be, a 
father “who is driven frantic in his efforts to help 55 a dying 
child. Perhaps this sentence in Flew’s argument begins to 
suggest an answer to his question. 

This attempt to take up the challenge of Flew’s question 
exposes, to use a phrase of Hepburn’s, 62 the nerve of my 
position, and invites further probing, as I realize. Here I 
should want to make clear that I do not, of course, think 
of an ultimate dichotomy between intelligence and love. 
The Demand jor Empirical Verification (see pages 28f. above). 
The principle that synthetic statements which are not 
capable of empirical verification are non-sense still, 
apparently, needs challenging, so readily has it been 
accepted in some quarters. Hepburn points out its in¬ 
adequacies, and alludes to its self-defeating nature. 0,3 The 
statement of the principle is itself not empirically verifiable. 
It is an a priori which gives notice that the asserter intends 
“to act in a particular sort of way. 55 It is his “blik. 5554 He is 
saying that, for his part, he is prepared to accept as having 
meaning only statements which can be empirically tested. 

The principle as Ayer, and even as Braithwaite, states it 
greatly restricts the meaning of “meaning. 55 Whilst it is 
good to be challenged to clarify the meaning of religious 
statements, we need not let ourselves be “browbeaten by 
the sceptic. 5555 The concept of “meaning 55 has long per¬ 
formed a useful function in a much wider field than the 
empiricists would give it. A statement which is not self¬ 
contradictory, the content of which is imaginable and can 
be discussed by intelligent people, does not lack meaning in 
the commonly accepted connotation of that word, even 
though its truth or falsity cannot be ascertained by the 
empirical methods which Ayer and Braithwaite demand. 

But the empiricist is right to point to the need for such 

^Ibid., p. 12. 

“Ibid., pp. 9 ff. 

64 See R. M. Hare, “Theology and Falsification: B ? \ in New Essays in Philo¬ 
sophical Theology , pp. 99-103. 

6 “The phrase is from H. D. Lewis, Our Experience oj God (London: Allen and 
Unwin; New York: Macmillan, 1959), p. 37. 
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empirical testing if the theist makes assertions, as he some¬ 
times does, 68 which imply that scientific methods or 
conclusions are mistaken or which purport to offer alter¬ 
native explanations of natural phenomena. The theistic 
assertion of God as transcendent-and-immanent is not such 
an assertion. To accept it does not demand any change in 
the scientist’s methodology or his commitment to scientific 
criteria. Yet it is an assertion that there is a dimension of 
reality which cannot be engaged by this methodology. With 
this the scientist qua scientist is not concerned, although its 
acceptance may well make a difference to his understanding 
of the significance and purpose of his work. 

The empiricist too, like anybody else, is right to raise 
the question of the verifiability of religious statements. 
“Explain to us the grounds on which you believe in God. 
What kind of experience can you point to which will help 
us to understand your convictions, and possibly come to 
share them?” These are requests which the man of faith 
should welcome. How can he respond to them? Verification 
here cannot be by means of the experimental techniques 
familiar to the empirical scientist, but must be of a kind 
which the empiricist would regard as odd. The theist must 
bespeak patience and open-mindedness in the sceptic to be 
willing to consider it. 

Religious Experience and Verification. What is needed, I believe, 
is a renewed study of religious experience which will give 
attention not only to that of individuals, but also to cor¬ 
porate experience within religious traditions and 
communities. This should be carried on both in dialogue 
with the sceptic and in the churches, where there is great 
need of an increased spiritual awareness. I speak of a 
renewed study because basic work has already been done. 
William James’ Gifford Lectures of 1901-2, 57 which opened 
out this important field of religious studies to English- 
speaking students, can profitably be read again in the light 
of subsequent studies. Rudolf Otto’s The Idea of the Holy, 

66 For example in the course of the evolutionary debate. 

6 ’William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (London: Longmans, 
Green, 1902). 
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John Baillie’s Our Knowledge of God™ and his The Sense of the 
Presence of God,™ H. H. Farmer’s Towards Belief in God, 60 
and H. D. Lewis’ Our Experience of God also come readily 
to mind. The last includes a particularly valuable analysis 
of the religious experience of sophisticated as well as of 
primitive people. In the context of the questions raised by 
linguistic analysts [Professor] Bishop Ian Ramsey has 
produced important studies relating to moments of dis¬ 
closure and the use of “models” and metaphors enabling 
the experient to understand and others to share the 
disclosure situations. 61 

But not all are equipped for such studies. Some of the 
books mentioned above are not easy reading. As was hinted 
above, the “simple believer” needs to be helped to a clearer 
understanding of those moments of disclosure, to use 
Ramsey’s phrase, which either by personal experience or 
in the history of the religious tradition in which he stands 
are the foundation of his conviction. The limits of this 
essay forbid more than a brief testimony. My own clearest 
personal “moments of disclosure” have been of two kinds. 
The first has been on an intellectual, or, to beg no questions, 
at a cogitative level. There have been times when my mind 
has pondered the mystery of space. My questionings were 
naive: does space have an end? If the universe is expanding, 
“where” does it expand to?—questions, no doubt, to make a 
trained physicist or philosopher smile, but questions which 
are natural and, for me at least, not without meaning; 
they are questions, too, which, as anybody who attempts 
the exercise can discover, lead from perplexity to the brink 
of fear. It has been in that moment when perplexity passes 
into fear that I have become aware of a Transcendent in 
which, though beyond my grasp, the mystery is resolved. 6 * 

My second kind of disclosure moment—a single instance 
—has been on a predominandy emotional level. In a time 

'“(Oxford University Press, 1939; paperback, 1963). 
s9 (Oxford University Press, 1962). 

80 (London: S.C.M., 1942), based on Farmer’s earlier and still valuable 
Experience of God (London: S.C.M., 1929). 

ei See, e.g., Religious Language (London: S.C.M., 1957), and Models and 
Mystery (Oxford University Press, 1964). 

ft2 H. D. Lewis, op . cit., pp. 39-40, speaks of similar experiences. 
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of grief and danger of despair there came, not suddenly, 
but steadily increasing, an assurance of the reality of a 
Transcendent to whom (the personal pronoun is inevitable 
here) the depths of human grief are known and in whom 
they find, beyond my comprehension, a fruitful end. 

Even if space permitted it would not, I realize, be easy to 
convey even to a would-be believer, still less to a sceptic, 
the conviction which these experiences engendered. There is 
need of a new hermeneutic, of gaining an articulation 
appropriate to contemporary man. The models and 
metaphors of which Ramsey writes will help us, and so 
perhaps may a new application of the doctrine of analogy. 63 
II the challenge of the sceptical empiricists and the radical 
theologians drives us to find this articulation we may thank 
God for them. But it must not be by allowing the sceptics 
to browbeat us and by acquiescing in the reduction of 
reality to naturalistic terms. We are not, even in our finite¬ 
ness, prisoners of the empirical. There is a mystery of being 
in all its aspects, and we shall “remember that it is the role 
of the true theology to stir vision, and to remind us of the 
mysterious.” 64 

«’G. F. Wood’s contribution, “The Idea of the Transcendent” to Soundings, 
edited by A. R. Vidlcr (Cambridge University Press, 1962), provides 
material for the analogy between man’s experience of transcendence over 
his environment and divine transcendence. 

"'I- T. Ramsey, Models and Mystery, p. 69. 
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Beyond the Philosophies 
oj Substance and Process 
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serious searchers know that the world needs a radically 
new start. The revolution in both thought and life must go 
to the root of all meaning and cut clear through the core of 
human conduct. This affirmation involves nothing less than 
a probe of the fundamental question of meaning. Life’s 
meaning determines the very nature of man and the kind 
of life he can and should have. Basic to the question of mean¬ 
ing, moreover, is the question of identity and difference. 
Unity and power for unity, distinction and capacity for 
distinction, are foundational to all experience: how and 
what we can know, how and what we can communicate, 
how and what we can do, yes, in short, who and why we are. 
My contention is that Western metaphysics has been 
generally an expression of substance thinking, whereas 
central to the advanced thinking of the East is an under¬ 
standing in terms of process, that roots in non-substantiality. 

Christian theology, a Western product, has made use 
mostly of substantive thinking; there is now a strong, new 
movement, under the aegis of scientific thinking, to translate 
Christian theology into process philosophy. I believe both 
substance and process philosophies contain basic, irreplace¬ 
able truth, but that for opposite reasons they both fall short. 
Both, however, can become fulfilled by a new understanding 
of the New Testament categories of Spirit and Love when 
the implications of these categories are brought out and 
when they become used as a total framework for man’s 
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knowledge, and, indeed, for all the purposes of his life. 
This essay is a suggestive attempt to identify the opposite 
inadequacies of substance and process and present the 
fulfilling capacity of Spirit and Love as categories for our 
total framework of thought. 


I 

The question of identity goes as deep as the kind of unity 
required in order for there to be continuity, community, 
communication, let alone as the adequate answer to our 
most imperious modern question, how we can find and 
achieve one world where men can live together cooperatively 
and creatively. What remains the same either from moment 
to moment or from place to place? The philosophies of 
substance and of process have differing answers. As scholars 
rather than as partisans we are under obligation not to 
caricature either position for the sake of the clarity and 
power of our final contention. We must, rather, contend 
for truth and not for any partisan position. The history of 
substance thinking, too, is at least as long and as complex 
as Western wrestling with substrates. We may not therefore 
pick out as an example of substance thinking Aristotle in 
logic or metaphysics, or any other single philosopher like 
Descartes or Spinoza. Our aim must rather be to get at and 
under the central core of substantive thinking, which may 
have become the total rope in such logical, positivistic 
assumptions as the ideals of mathematics and inventory. 
Reversing our field, the Cartesian “clear and distinct ideas 55 
and Aristotelian logic of contradiction carry out the same 
assumption. No cloth is entire in the realm of thought and 
of fundamental assumptions. The pressure of reality on them 
precludes their making up a seamless robe, but there is 
nevertheless a reliably ascertainable pattern which is 
characteristic of what Arthur O. Lovejoy called the “chain 
of being. 55 

The substantive view of reality at its centre asserts that 
there are things, entities, persons, lives that are what they 
are, as they are, when they are. They are subjects with 
constancy through change. They possess certain attributes, 
certain predicates, which as such in themselves can be 
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predicated of no other subject. Though substance may vary 
with regard to monistic or pluralistic interpretations and 
though there may be gradations of being in some respects, 
even in Aristotle, nevertheless, a substance, as it is, is what 
it is, and, in this sense, is ultimate when it is and needs only 
itself in order to exist. Relations therefore are basically 
among substances. We may not have Leibniz 5 “windowless 
monads, 55 for there may be effective reflections from within 
of overarching formal and final causes, i.e. internal imita¬ 
tions and conformations built on sameness of kind materially 
or formally, but the main substantive assumptions are not 
readily broken, namely that two things, statically or 
dynamically, cannot occupy the same space, that inter¬ 
mingling and interchanging is never coinherence or 
congruence. Water may become gas or ice, and substances 
may be pulverized and compounded, but fundamentally 
change of substance or division of substance is never either 
destruction of substance or disappearance of substance. 

Substance thinking accorded well with the conservation 
of matter. It went well with the assumption of the continuity 
of the causal order. Although its problems had been well 
explored by Cusanus and Hume, for instance, Immanuel 
Kant formulated a total philosophy that, within the limits 
of knowledge, expressed substantive assumptions, and the 
whole interpretation of reality came to both a scientific 
and a popular flourishing in the nineteenth-century 
mechanical universe, conquering even human life in terms 
of sociological determinism and psychological behaviour¬ 
ism. A new day, however, had already been heralded with 
the arrival of field theories of magnetic and electrical force 
and of the conservation of energy rather than the con¬ 
servation of matter. With the incoming of modern science, 
process thinking, as in the East, accorded better with the 
picture of reality than did the older previous Western 
substantive thinking. Thus Alfred North Whitehead, who 
led the revolt against substance in favour of process, 
explicitly announced the influence over him of Buddhism. 

Whereas substantive thinking stressed enduring sameness, 
or identity as continuity of content, process philosophy from 
Heraclitus 5 logos to the Chinese iao , but above all in the 
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Hindu and Buddhist forms of maya^ emphasized change. 
No one steps in the same river twice; King Whirl has killed 
the substantive Zeus; impermanence and nonsubstantiality 
characterize man’s total experience; everything is inter¬ 
dependent and interactive. Nothing is independently and 
continuingly real. All is change. Even what appears to be 
lorm is the form of flux; there exist no real structures or 
patterns to hold and to mould the flux. Modern process 
thinking has thought of particles not as separate and self- 
existent but as geographic points, so to speak, locatable 
within the whole but dynamically interactive and inter¬ 
related to the whole. For process there is no substantive and 
particularly no eminent being. Even ultimate reality, 
classically so-called, becomes as much created as creative 
and as much dependent on process as process on its central 
pole or total focus. As a matter of fact the modification of 
process by such considerations issues from dependence on 
previous substance thinking, and on Christianity in 
particular. Whether it be Bergson, Whitehead or Teilhard 
de Chardin, they all have elements of nonprocess as rem¬ 
nants of the Christian faith. Bergson has to have his focal 
source for mystic morality, Whitehead his primordial nature 
of God, and Teilhard his Omega Point. To be sure Taoism 
also has its dimension of depth, Hinduism its transcendent 
identification, its tat tvam asi , and Buddhism its inconclusive 
or ambiguous nature of Nirvana, but as far as the world 
we know goes, change and impermanence characterize the 
total process. 


II 

I hope I have not been either too indefinite or too incon¬ 
clusive in describing the main tenets of substance and 
process philosophy. In the interest of clarity and definiteness 
man easily takes parts for wholes and readies unreal targets. 
In dealing with the most inclusive problems like identity 
and differentiation no school of thought has been able to 
become academically abstract because of the stubbornness of 
the data with which interpretation must deal. But in general 
substance thinking has stressed sameness through change, 
and process thinking the changing nature of experience and 
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the world we meet. In so doing substance thinking, when 
consistent with its own presuppositions, has never succeeded 
in arriving at a unity of sameness that also allowed for real 
distinction and change, especially in the form of freedom. 

A monistic view of substance will allow for no distinctive 
reality of the particular, whereas a pluralistic view of 
substance will allow for no unified sameness in the totality 
of that unity. A monistic view of substance requires a 
deterministic view wherein the parts become qualifications 
of the total. A pluralistic view demands that, each part 
being substantively separate and in this sense independent, 
there be no effective sameness throughout the whole. 
Theologically (which must be our main concern) God 
becomes either the all-encompassing absolute in monism or a 
being among beings in pluralism. Neither view can provide 
a satisfactory relation of God to the world. No wonder 
theology landed in the dead end of a wholly other God, in 
pantheism, or in ineffective and invalid deisms or theisms. 
The death of God follows! 

Process thinking, on the other hand, with no legitimately 
innate view of eminent reality, could find no authentic and 
effective view of eternity. It lacked a basic understanding 
of aseity. Substantive thinking had, indeed, a view of being 
that all interpretations of reality have to acknowledge as 
in some sense irreplaceable. There can be no reality merely 
in terms of relata. If “thing-thinking” is not adequate, nor 
personality-thinking, both of which demand external 
relations, there must be some adequate category of thought 
that will account for that for which substantive thinking 
stood. The problem of being in terms of “what-is-ness” will 
not down to stay dead. Process thinking has either dis¬ 
regarded this question, offered inadequate solutions, or 
borrowed frankly from substantive traditions. Our need, 
then, is a view of identity which is neither substance nor 
process but which contains within itself what is right and 
needful in both positions. Process thinking can account for 
change, if not fully for becoming, and it can offer a meaning¬ 
ful and important understanding of freedom through field 
theory, as both fully conditioned and yet decisively effective. 

Process philosophy, however, can have no view of God 
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in the eminent sense, in the sense of eternal sameness. It 
provides no final substrate or sameness, no aseity. Thus 
even though process thinking affords us a related and 
responsible view of God, relieving us from holding to an 
ultimately isolated God, an eternal Being to whom the world 
makes no intrinsic difference in terms of his nature or his 
need, nevertheless, it provides no view of God as the 
eternal identity, the continuous sameness, who yet by nature 
creates, becomes historical, is genuinely affected by man’s 
decisions in history. Sartre would have a God who endures 
permanently as a being and yet who is sovereignly free, and 
that without thereby spoiling man’s authentic freedom! 
For that prescription we need to go beyond both philosophies 
of substance and of process. I shall accordingly attempt to 
offer a view of identity and distinction that will genuinely 
combine what the substantive view of being aims at along 
with what process view of relatedness, distinctiveness and 
freedom intends. I naturally cannot combine the purity 
either of substance or of process thinking, but by going 
beyond both substance and process I can disclose categories 
that fulfil without their faults the basic aims of both. 

Ill 

Both thought and life for a new age need a more adequate 
substrate than either that of the substance philosophy of the 
West or the process philosophy of the East. Thought and life 
can come together for correction and for fulfilment in the 
deepest presuppositions of that Universal Word which once 
broke in upon the world neither in the West nor in the East, 
but truly for both. The Christian faith has been Westernized 
and as such it will no longer suffice. We must have a faith 
adequate for the needs of one world, a faith focused in 
universal truth. The New Testament categories of Spirit 
and Love have never been developed as a total framework 
for all thought. They have been prescribed for life and 
conduct, to be sure, but now they need even more im¬ 
portantly to be developed as the total framework for the 
fullness of meaning that can be trusted as truth. Unless such 
meaning is again forthcoming we shall not find the 
motivation for life and conduct that is surely the critical 
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side of ail general thought. In one essay I can barely 
suggest something of the project to which I am now 
devoting my full time and energy, namely to show the 
interpretative and explanatory as well as the directive power 
of the Universal Word, the land of life and teaching that 
came with Christ, in terms of the categories of Spirit, Love 
and personal Purpose. We must restrict our present attention 
to the power of these categories for general and particular 
meaning, or identity and distinction, and that mostly in the 
case of Spirit and Love. I shall, however, also bring in the 
personal to some extent. 

Spirit has the power for unity and continuity, for the 
oneness we need, because Spirit is inherently one. Spirit is 
the reality and power of identity that by its very nature and 
focus as Love creates, maintains and provides powers and 
directives for genuine distinction. In Spirit the One and the 
Many meet inherently, for Love is the perfect union and 
unity of the One and the Many. The unity of the Spirit is 
never less, ultimately, than the unity of Love. When Spirit 
and Love are ultimate we have the perfect prototype of the 
personal and the community. There is only Spirit as the 
ultimately real. The inner and final reality of all things 
therefore is Spirit. But Spirit is multidimensional because 
Spirit is creative Love, personal Purpose. Thus Spirit, on 
the ultimate level, can be personal, conscious, creative and 
directive, because the one Spirit is Love. There can then be 
an eternal entity who is Love but who as creative Spirit 
produces that which is impersonal and that which is both 
immaturely and imperfectly love. 

The one Spirit can be present in creation as inner 
identity within all distinctions while allowing and abetting 
genuine self-being, the critical reality of personal life, 
community and history. Yes, Spirit produces an imperfect 
pedagogical order wherein Spirit is present merely as 
sustaining energy and as generally directive power. Thus 
God as Spirit and Love, as Integrity and Ultimate Concern, 
is neither panpersonal nor impersonal, but transpersonal, in 
the full sense that he himself is truly present even where he 
is not fully present as he is in himself. God can accordingly 
be both present and absent at the same time without our 
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being guilty of any logically excluded middle. To under¬ 
stand these matters we must go on to elucidate the nature 
of Spirit, the purpose of distinction, the nature of distinction, 
and the goal of distinction. In so doing we must also 
eventually explain the nature of contrapletal logic that has 
to complete the more wooden and lacking formal logics of 
the more arbitrary existential logical formulations. 

Spirit is all-inclusive as total identity. It is guilty, how¬ 
ever, neither of a monism of substance, denying genuineness 
of distinctions, nor of the all-inclusiveness of process within 
which all the parts in one sense are the whole and where 
the whole always contains all the parts. Spirit possesses the 
inner identity of self-being, the self-sufficiency of love, the 
aseity of creativity; not substantively as one content, but 
multidimensionally, as Love himself and love as pedagogical 
process, or as the bearer and inner drive of the creative 
process, along with the flexible adjustments of all levels of 
life where Love can be presence and power according to 
need. Two substances cannot be in the same place at the 
same time. If God is substance he is an entity in terms of a 
Supreme Being alongside and among other beings. If God 
is an aspect of process, oppositely, he possesses no trans¬ 
cending aseity. 

God as Spirit, however, is that reality who, focused as a 
purposive totality, is in this sense a distinctive entity and yet 
present in and with all distinctions as their inner identity. 
God is also all-inclusive, the only ultimate reality. He is both 
personal subject, as such limiting his power and freedom 
for the sake of the reality and the freedom of creation, and 
yet also the co-subject of all subjects, indeed, the co-presence 
of all creation in some sense. Spirit can co-inhere, can 
circumincess, is capable of perichoresis , in such a way that 
Spirit can both be total focused consciousness—and as 
such not merely some pantheistic whole—and also literally 
present as the very being and identity of all creation in all 
its parts. 

We have, then, a total presence in, with, and under all, 
as the reality of all created beings, which is yet not merely 
some aspect of the process as a whole, but truly eminent, 
central, initiating, purposing reality, an authentic entity not 
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excluded from or limited by other entities (except self-limited 
for the sake of the reality and freedom of creation). We can 
have such a situation because the purpose of distinction is 
Love, the very purpose and power to create the other, the 
finite, for love. Thus there is outgoingness in the very nature 
of God. God is inherently creative Spirit, not naturalistic- 
ally, but as the free Lord who is responsibly Love, with free 
choice in eternity, in the living of Love. Love needs to create, 
not as deficiency but as efficiency. Therefore there is no 
force of creation driving God, but there is an inner per¬ 
fection according to which God gladly at will and wisdom 
creates what is other than himself to share himself and the 
bounty of his creative goodness and power. 

God is the given, the ultimate identity. The world is 
because God is Love. The nature of the world, moreover, 
is a pedagogical process where eternity as the Life of Love 
spills over into time as the condition for learning love. If 
time is real and yet adjectival to person and process, 
eternity is God’s time, the living of Love, whereas time as we 
human beings know it is the process of learning love, and 
whereas time as adjectival to process means the conditions 
of nature as a pedagogical process within which to learn 
love. Nature gives the opportunity for freedom to be real 
and for persons to become real as they make genuine, 
responsible choices and learn from the consequences of these 
choices. 

Such learning in freedom, however, cannot be mostly 
direct, nor can it even be a measured response of con¬ 
sequence to choice. If it were, man would learn to act for 
others as a matter of expedience. Then, indeed, morals 
would become prudential. Instead there is a general rule 
whereby apart from concern and cooperation there can 
never be growth in responsible life, first of duty and then of 
love, even though the individual agent is not rewarded, 
either within or without, according to exact desert. Further¬ 
more life has been balanced against man’s attainment in 
love both by the drive to self within man and by the need 
for self-protection and self-promotion within the kind of 
world in which man must live. Both self and nature then 
exhibit what John Hick has so commendably and com- 
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petently developed in his Evil and the God of Love as “The 
epistemic distance” between God and man. Thus the 
purpose of distinction is Love’s nature and the nature of 
distinction is Love’s wisdom in creating the kind of nature 
in man and the kind of world for man where man would 
have to learn love genuinely, that is at the expense of self 
for others. 

But creation is ever more deeply counterbalanced for an 
eventual learning the love of God, because of God’s provi¬ 
dential direct presence in it, especially in Incarnation as the 
Universal Word. Evil will never find an answer until man 
is willing to assume the inevitability of grace, as the 
innocent suffering for the guilty and the most innocent 
for the widest circle of guilt and the most profound depth 
of guilt. Nor will evil find any kind of answer, in depth, 
until the sovereign God of Love as Spirit is made central 
to human thought whereby the problem is put fully in terms 
of eternity, not as succession, to be sure, but as the living 
of Love, where pedagogical time always is for learning love, 
where eternity as the living of Love is a relation and 
condition ever available, and where time has no measure 
of human beginning and ending except as the process of 
learning love, where man is ever the decider of his own 
freedom, but a freedom of nature ever made for Love and 
finally open to fulfilment in Love. The goal of distinction 
is therefore for man to become fulfilled within that Love, 
in creative adventure, where the One and the Many are 
ever real as true inner identity and as genuine creative 
distinctions. 

We have considered, then, the Spirit as the reality and 
power of identity, underlying the unity and continuity of 
nature and history multidimensionally, the purpose of 
distinctiveness as the outpouring of love, the nature of 
distinctiveness as the pedagogical process where love can 
be learned in human experience and history, within the 
indirection of a natural order that allows man to learn from 
the consequences of his choices as well as more directly 
from God and others, and finally the end of the process as 
the creative release of that unity of Love within the eternal 
Spirit where the learning of love in time finds its con¬ 
summation in the living of Love in eternity. 
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This multidimensional Love of and in Spirit requires a 
new kind of logic. We have—employing a seldom-used 
word in the Dictionary of Philosophy—called this logic 
contrapletal. By this term we mean no coincidence of 
opposites, if such coincidence means negation and negation 
of negation as used by modern death of God theologians, 
using and abusing Hegel, who surely found the thesis 
present through antithesis even within the higher syn¬ 
thesis. We mean rather that what is contradictory on one 
level or in one dimension, so that two contradictory 
predicates cannot be applied simultaneously to the same 
subject, can be applied simultaneously to the same subject 
in a different dimension of reality. Thus we might say not 
only that they are applied in a different sense or at a 
different time, but with a different understanding of the 
nature of reality. Thus if God is conceived of either as 
substance or as personality, in the sense of an exclusive 
independent entity, he cannot be present and absent at the 
same time. He is either present or absent or we sin against 
the law of excluded middle. But if God is Spirit and trans¬ 
personal, in the full sense that he can at the same time be 
both personal and impersonal or non-personal in himself, 
then he can remain self-same and yet create that which is 
other and be present with such creation for the sake of its 
reality and privacy, yes, for the sake of its genuine freedom, 
impersonally or in grades of the personal according to the 
need of the creation or the stage of history. Such an 
authentic view of God in New Testament categories 
demolishes all the objections to the traditional views of 
God’s relation to the world. Granting the truth of the New 
Testament categories, that Christ is the truth as well as the 
life, all the arguments of Tillich, for instance, and of the 
death-of-God theologians fall to the ground. Contrapletal 
logic is, then, the logic of the more complex reality where 
the logic of mathematics and of a nominalistic meta¬ 
physics, and of both substance and process thinking is 
superseded, for we now have an inclusive presence which 
allows distinctions through co-inherence, contrary to 
substance thinking, fulfilling it, and which is yet a distinct 
total entity possessing eminent reality, as contrary to 
process thinking and fulfilling that. 
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Take one final illustration. According to contrapletal 
logic, deriving from the reality of the categories and with the 
fullest possible explanatory power of our complex experience, 
God is not a spiritual Personality but personal Spirit. As 
personality God has external relations and his relation to 
the world must be one basically of excarnation; as Spirit, 
God becomes basically the identity and inner reality of all; 
and yet as personal, he maintains external relations with 
regard to his own self-being, his own self-sufficiency, his 
own aseity. Thus with regard to the world, God can become 
Incarnate in man and immanent in nature, and be grada¬ 
tions of presence in between while still remaining God, the 
eternal Source of Significance and Ultimate Concern. 
Such a relation, I must restress, is multidimensional within 
his own reality; and the only logic that can fit the case is 
the contrapletal. Such logic, too, enables us to make 
adequate answer to the traditional frustrations of intellect 
which the Christian faith has suffered too long. 

Contrapletal logic allows the Universal Word to become 
universal in fact in human thinking, for it also fulfils other 
world religions surprisingly, as I have found in personal 
discussion with forefront leaders of these religions. The 
herculean task now ahead of us is to carry out this actual 
universalizing, not of the traditional Christian faith, but 
of the deepest disclosures of the New Testament and of the 
Christ with regard to other religions from within the 
promptings of truth itself, humbly, openly and cooperatively. 
A second main task which will require generations of work 
is to apply the categories to all thought and life. We must 
see that the energy in physics and the energy in life at 
bottom are the same, and then trace the meaning of spirit 
and the work of the spirit throughout the whole history of 
science and throughout the whole gamut of modern human 
knowledge, and, for that matter, of all knowledge yet to be 
discovered. The proper ethic for human conduct will then 
come out of a genuine faith. I believe we are about to have 
a new unity of faith and knowledge, and of faith and 
knowledge with life. Then we can begin to live creatively 
as human beings within the ties of cooperative adventure, 
even as more and more we press on together to find and to 
make real for life the truth that alone can set us free. 
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in many theological libraries Edwin Muir is represented 
only by his early and angry book against John Knox . 1 This 
is not wholly inappropriate, for Muir’s dislike of Calvinism 
was deep, and was sustained to the end of his life. But it is 
not satisfactory, for Muir’s thoughts about Christian faith 
were far from being negative. He rejected Calvinism largely 
for Christian reasons and his autobiography 2 describes a 
spiritual pilgrimage with a Christian beginning and ending, 
while the publication of his later poems 3 made it clear that 
he was a major poet of special importance to Christians. 

Whether he can also be called a Christian poet is less cer¬ 
tain, for to the end of his life he seems to have remained 
uncommitted to the visible church or to orthodox doctrine. 
But his poems deal continually with Christian themes and 
his imagery is often Biblical and undoubtedly deserve both 
honour and attention from Christians, especially if they have 
a Scottish or Presbyterian heritage. Nor can I think of any 
book worth comparison with his autobiography in its descrip¬ 
tion of an orthodox Presbyterian childhood, an adolescent 
conversion, an adult loss and later recovery of faith, and a 
final resolution of his spiritual problems in the Incarnation. 

In our generation millions of people are being forced out 

1 Edwin Muir, John Knox , Portrait of a Calvinist (London: Cape, 1929). 

2 Edwin Muir, An Autobiography (London: The Hogartli Press, 1954). All quota-, 
dons from this book arc by permission of Mrs. Willa Muir and the publishers 

3 Ed\vin Muir, Collected Poems , 1921-1958 (London: Faber & Faber Ltd., 1960). 
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of a traditional, rural, religious society into a modern, urban 
and secular one. They have already produced in plenty their 
literature of confusion and alienation. But not many books 
tell of a successful struggle to recover what was valid in an 
inherited virtue. Among these Muir’s must rank high. Fifty 
years ago Muir knew more about the secular city than many 
of those who now seek to explain it. But thirty years before 
that he had known in the Orkneys a society in which oral 
tradition was still unbroken, and he has written of it in An 
Autobiography and in The Estate of Poetry 4 with a respect and 
insight which makes our enthusiastic secularists seem 
intemperate and narrow minded. 

It seems unlikely that anyone in our European culture 
can now reproduce Muir’s experience. It seems certain that 
millions of Africans and Asians will. We have the more 
reason to take him seriously and to be grateful for the 
integrity and beauty of his writing. In no generation have 
Christians been more concerned than they are now with the 
relation of the religious and the secular, yet never have 
there been more Christians who are ill at ease in both 
worlds. Muir is an example to be noted, for he has managed 
as few have to make creative use of Christian ideas and yet 
be wholly a man of his own time. Famous during his life as 
a translator of Kafka and an interpreter of contemporary 
letters, he deserves to be studied after his death as a witness 
to the place of religion in a secular world. 

It is important that those who are the products of a 
Calvinist culture should understand not only why Muir 
shared in the common rebellion against it, but why he 
maintained that rebellion even after he had outgrown its 
early bitterness, and what he conceived himself to be 
fighting for. 

In his poem ‘‘Scotland 1941” 5 he speaks as an angry 
nationalist blaming the Calvinists for most of Scotland’s 
woes. Why, he asks, did the rich growth of Scottish poetry 

4 Edwin Muir, The Estate of Poetry (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1962). 

8 Collected Poems , p. 97, 
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in the age of Dunbar and Henryson not come to harvest? 
Because 

Knox and Melville clapped their preaching palms 
And bundled all the harvesters away . . . 

Instead of a poetry comparable to England’s there was 
desolation, poets crushed with an iron text, smoke and 
death and money everywhere. 

Burns and Scott, sham bards of a sham nation 
And spiritual defeat wrapped warm in riches, 

No pride but pride of pelf. 

Perhaps these lines are not to be taken at their face value, 
for Muir had more and better things to say of Burns and 
Scott than that they were sham bards, though he never 
seems to have changed his attitude to Knox. He was like 
many others in combining his attack on Calvinism with an 
attack on industrial capitalism, though Muir had better 
reasons than most for his feelings. It was not Calvinism that 
drove him out of his childhood religion, but the shock of 
moving at the age of fourteen from the traditional agri¬ 
cultural life of the Orkneys into Glasgow, losing his father 
and mother and two brothers within months of arrival, and 
finding city life ugly, competitive and brutal. 

Like most people in such a plight he turned to socialism, 
but was not destined to find a political solution to his 
problems. Unlike many of his contemporaries he did not 
become a Marxist and as early as 1934 he found it necessary 
to reject Communism for the same reasons that he rejected 
Calvinism. In his autobiography he wrote: 

It seemed to me that there was no place in the 
(Communist) system for great and magnanimous actions, 
any more than for the natural affections. To forgive an 
enemy was a sin against the system . . . 

And then connecting this with his dislike of Calvinism, he 
adds 

I thought of the device the Scottish Covenanters 
displayed on their banners in their battles against Montrose: 
‘Christ and No Quarter.’ How could one expect hatred and 
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violence to achieve the ideal community, or the dictatorship 
of the proletariat to bring in universal freedom? 6 

That Muir’s anti-Calvinism was combined with anti¬ 
capitalism was natural enough and very common in 
Scotland between the wars. That it led him to be anti- 
Communist, too, was a mark of greater independence, and 
when he was in Prague working for the British Council in 
1948 and became an eye-witness of the Communist revolu¬ 
tion, what he saw only confirmed what he had long believed. 
In two superb poems, “The Good Town” and “The Cloud” 7 
which are based on his experiences in Prague he gives 
beautiful expression both to his hatred of inhuman systems 
and his passionate devotion to men. But the most positive 
expression I know of Muir’s reasons for opposing “the cold 
empire of the abstract man” is in an essay about Frangois 
Rabelais. Rabelais was a contemporary of Calvin in the 
University of Paris in the 1520’s and it seems possible that 
in his praise of Rabelais he was trying to match his dislike of 
Calvin with something affirmative. 

Rabelais is a great moralist. Reading him perceptively we 
are astonished over and over again at his almost infallible 
sense of rightness, an extravagant sanity. He is one of those 
writers who can admire the best without thinking less of the 
good, and praise the good unstintingly without doubting 
that there is something better. He praises everything in its 
place. . . . He found the spiritual man good: he also found 
the natural man good. He had no doubt which of them was 
better, but his admiration for the one did not provide for 
him the least temptation to look down on the other. . . . 
His satire is like no other satire, for one can hardly say that 
there is indignation in it, but rather surprise and a half- 
shocked, half-delighted incredulity. 8 

Anti-Puritanism is a very common attitude in our North 
Atlantic culture and Muir shared it heartily, but he never 

6 An Autobiography , p. 235. 

7 Collected Poems , pp. 245 and 183. 

8 Edwin Muir, Essays on Literature and Society (London: Hogarth Press, 1965), 
p. 167. All quotations from this book arc by permission of Mrs. Willa Muir and 
the publishers. 
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allowed it to become thoughtless or irresponsible. He kept 
asking what precisely it was that he disliked and why, and 
as he grew older grew more articulate if not less passionate. 

In “The Incarnate One, 55 published in 1956, he sees the 
thing he fears not just as fanaticism or a false opposition 
between spirit and nature, but as a betrayal of the Incarna¬ 
tion. In the Incarnation God and Man, spiritual and 
natural, have been reconciled, and Calvinism has turned its 
back on this reconciliation. 

The Word made flesh here is made word again, 

A word made word in flourish and arrogant crook. 

See there King Calvin with his iron pen, 

And God three angry letters in a book. . . . 9 

These are harsh words which make one ask whether in his 
struggles Muir was not sometimes overcome by the very 
evils he was trying to fight, but if they are read in the 
context of his gradually developing religious beliefs they 
can be given both a more charitable and a more convincing 
interpretation. 

As a boy in the Orkneys Muir lived in a society remark¬ 
able for its harmony and wholeness. Even at the end of 
Queen Victoria’s reign the inhabitants lived by cooperation 
not by competition. They were close to the soil and the sea, 
and close to their own ancestors. The memory of the past 
was carefully preserved so that it lived on into the present, 
in an unbroken tradition of legend, ballads and folk poetry. 
What is more, Muir’s people seemed to live in harmony with 
their own religion. They were not engaged in a constant 
struggle against it or with it as we tend to be. They drew 
sustenance from the Bible and from worship with a sim¬ 
plicity and assurance which seemed astonishing to Muir 
when he wrote his sonnet “Nothing there but Faith,” and 
may well seem astonishing to us. Even the “ungodly” like 
Muir’s cousin Sutherland seem to have been happily 
integrated into their religious world. 

At the age of fourteen Muir was converted at a revival 
meeting in Kirkwall and in his autobiography describes with 


9 Collected Poems , p. 228. 
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great openness and delicacy the feelings of purification and 
peace that his conversion brought. But the peace was to be 
short-lived, for the family moved in the same year to indus¬ 
trial Glasgow and Muir lost in quick succession his security, 
his parents, and his religious faith. 

The story of his struggle for survival, his jobs as a clerk in 
a beer-bottling plant and in a boneyard, his struggles to 
educate himself and to find a philosophy of life in Blatchford 
or Nietzsche or Major Douglas’s theories of social credit are 
all set out in the pages of his autobiography. They show him 
as a typical secularized intellectual of the years between the 
wars. Typical at least in the problems he faced, the evils he 
deplored and the solutions he attempted. Perhaps less typical 
is the degree to which he achieved honesty with himself and 
about himself. T. S. Eliot, in a preface he wrote for the 
American edition of Muir’s Collected Poems in 1965, 10 said 

I cannot believe that Edwin Muir ever uttered one disingen¬ 
uous word in speech, or committed one disingenuous word to 
print.. . 

and the long paragraph in which Eliot expounds and empha¬ 
sizes this is a remarkable tribute for one poet to pay another. 
It was this complete integrity, this honesty with himself and 
with the world which prevented Muir from becoming a Com¬ 
munist or an adherent of any ideology. It was this same integ¬ 
rity which both drove him back to his boyhood Christian 
beliefs but at the same time prevented him from becoming an 
orthodox believer. Kathleen Raine writing in the New 
Statesman and Nation after Muir’s death suggested that while 
Eliot was a Christian by subscription to doctrine, Muir was 
only “by convergence of symbol . . . His wine could never 
be contained in any orthodox creed: for in revealing the 
mystery, he leaves it still a mystery.” 11 

Protestant evangelicals like to make it a test of a valid 
Christian experience that you can put a date on your 
conversion. By that standard Muir’s experience was valid, 
for Muir was in no doubt about the time or the place at 

10 New York: Oxford University Press, 1965. 
n New Statesman and Nation , 23rd April, 1960. 
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which he was driven back to his childhood religion. What 
happened to him happened on the last day of February, 
1939, in St. Andrews, Fife, Scotland, when he was going to 
bed and suddenly found himself, as he was taking off his 
waistcoat, reciting the Lord’s Prayer in a loud, emphatic 
voice, with deep urgency, realizing that every word had a 
strange fullness of meaning which astonished and delighted 
him, and discovering that he was a Christian, no matter how 
bad a one. 12 

For some years he had believed in God and immortality. 
He described his belief in immortality not as an acceptance 
of any idea or doctrine, but as a realization that human life 
is not fulfilled in our world and that we must keep alive in 
ourselves a “perception of boundless union and freedom.” 
Various images like that of Adam in the Garden of Eden 
came to him in his dreams and in his poetic imagination. 
He felt himself attracted to Plato’s teaching “that these 
shadows are cast by the true.” He found himself drawn to 
the figure in Greek mythology of Penelope, Odysseus’ 
faithful wife, who year by year rejected the suitors who came 
seeking her hand, believing with a desperate faith that her 
husband must still be alive and hoping with a desperate 
hope that he would return. His religious belief was a matter 
of images and convictions which kept appearing in his mind 
and his poetry. It was not a matter of rational calculation or 
voluntary commitment. It was not even a matter of con¬ 
scious assurance. At his death he left behind an unpublished 
sonnet which begins with two lines that have all the 
emphasis of John Donne: 

You will not leave us, for You cannot, Lord. 

We are the inventors of disloyalty.. , 13 

but the sonnet, however fine, does not sustain this tone of 
assurance and ends rather with the thought that if per 
impossibile God were to die there would be nothing left to us, 
not even despair. 

Usually he expresses his faith in an oblique way. For 

n An Autobiography, p. 246. 

18 Collected Poems , p. 257. 
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instance in a fascinating essay on “The Decline of the Novel 55 
he considers the theory that what we are witnessing in our 
time is the definitive liquidation of religion. If that were so, 
he says, then it is likely that poetry and imagination in all 
its forms will vanish too. But he does not believe they will. 
The norm of human existence remains. There are certain 
beliefs that are natural to man, for they satisfy his mind and 
heart better than any alternative ones ... So the belief in 
eternity is natural to man; and all the arts . . . since they 
depend on that belief are equally natural to him ... If that 
belief were to fail completely and for good, there would be 
no imaginative art with a significance beyond its own time. 
But it is inconceivable that it should fail for it is native to 
man. 14 

Again he writes in the essay called “A View of Poetry 55 : 
“Gabriel Marcel says we live in a time in which it is possible 
at last for mankind to commit suicide. I do not believe in 
that possibility . . , 5515 

If the question is pressed why Muir refused to believe that 
man can really lose his faith in eternity, and why he so 
summarily dismissed the possibility of racial suicide, one can 
only reply that it was not because he had concluded by 
rational argument that God exists, or committed himself by 
an act of will to the life of faith. Rather it was through the 
persistence and convergence of images. As a poet, seeking 
to express himself and to understand his hopes and fears and 
dreams, he found himself forced to use Christian ideas and 
figures: Eden, the Fall, Annunciation, Incarnation, Trans¬ 
figuration, Cross. These are symbols with a definite origin 
and a definite history, but Muir is untroubled by any 
scandal of particularity. He accepts them as part of his 
heritage, he holds them uncritically together with those 
beliefs which are “native to man. 55 He seems unaware of 
any tension between the natural and the historical or even 
between the natural and the supernatural. In the closing 
sentences of An Autobiography he acknowledges that the gifts 
by which we live come to us from the past as an ancestral 
tradition which we must continually rediscover and appro- 


1 'Essays on Literature and Society , p. 148. 
lh op. cit.y p. 235. 
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priate and then adds that they come “also—and this is a 
point of faith—from the Source of the mystery itself, by the 
means which religious people call Grace.’ 5 

One may imagine how Karl Barth would comment on 
that happy little word “also 55 which so easily unites natural 
and supernatural, human and divine, but this is what the 
Incarnation seems to have meant to Muir. He hated 
Calvinism because it seemed to make the supernatural 
antinatural, and the spiritual an annihilation of nature, 
and he found in the Incarnation an escape from the dilemma 
of having to reject God in order to affirm man, or reject man 
in order to affirm God. How this happened we must now 
consider. 

Muir was modest enough to suppose that if there was any 
development or pattern in his life it was not the result of 
any conscious intention of his own but by the influence of 
external events. If that is so, it was providential that the 
British Council sent him and his wife to Rome in January, 
1949, for it was there that he attained a resolution of his 
spiritual problems through an understanding of the Incarna¬ 
tion. The Muirs seem to have been intensely happy in Rome, 
delighted by the openness and naturalness of their Italian 
friends. But as they moved around the city it was not the 
richness of its history that most affected Edwin but the 
evidences of the Incarnation. 

During the time when as a boy I attended the United 
Presbyterian Church in Orkney, I was aware of religion 
chiefly as the sacred Word, and the church itself, severe and 
decent, with its touching bareness and austerity, seemed to 
cut off religion from the rest of life ... by its whitewashed 
walls, furnished with its bare brown varnished benches . . . 
and filled with the odour of ancient Bibles. It did not tell me 
by any outward sign that the Word had been made flesh. 10 

In the figures of the ministers he knew as a boy “the Word 
became something more than a word in my childish mind; 
but nothing told me that Christ was born in the flesh and 
had lived on the earth. In Rome that image was to be seen 
everywhere . . .”—for instance on a plaque representing the 


l *An Autobiography , p. 277. 
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Annunciation which Muir saw on the wall of a house as he 
walked the streets. It showed the angel and the virgin, their 
bodies inclined towards each other, overcome by love and 
each gazing at the other. Muir marvelled at this showing 
forth of an eternal mystery in public. It would have seemed 
shocking in the north, but now appeared to him appropriate 
to the Incarnation in which Christ had showed himself on 
earth, and he later wrote a poem about it. 

THE ANNUNCIATION 
The angel and the girl are met, 

Earth was the only meeting place, 

For the embodied never yet 
Travelled beyond the shore of space . 

The eternal spirits in freedom go, 

i See, they have come together , see, 

While the destroying minutes flow , 

Each reflects the other's face 
Till heaven in hers and earth in his 
Shine steady there. He's come to her 
From far beyond the farthest star , 

Feathered through time. Immediacy 
Of strangest strangeness is the bliss 
That from their limbs all movement takes, 

Tet the increasing rapture brings 
So great a wonder that it makes 
Each feather tremble on his wings. 

Outside the window footsteps fall 
Into the ordinary day 
And with the sun along the wall 
Pursue their unreturning way, 

Sound's perpetual roundabout 
Rolls its numbered octaves out 
And hoarsely grinds its battered tune. 

But through the endless afternoon 
These neither speak nor movement make , 

But stare into their deepening trance 
As if their gaze would never break, 11 


17 Collected Poems , p. 223. 
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Muir disclaimed any ability to deal with these impres¬ 
sions, yet he did make some attempts to analyze them. He 
contrasted the Incarnation with the one-sided emphasis on 
the transcendence of God typical of the religion of his 
boyhood, and with the theophanies of the pagan gods who, 
though they visited the earth, did not assume the burden of 
our flesh but merely intervened only to withdraw again into 
their impenetrable privacy. 

It may seem foolish to attempt to interpret ideas which 
Muir himself did not claim to understand, yet poems invite 
interpretation, and one of the fascinations of Muir’s poems is 
that he has provided many of the materials for their inter¬ 
pretation in his autobiography. Take the poem “The 
Transfiguration.” 18 It uses explicitly Christian imagery: 
Eden, Fall, Christ, Cross, and Judas. Peter Butter has 
pointed out 19 that it is not simply about the event described 
in the gospel narratives, the transfiguration of Christ, but 
about the transfiguration of all things in His presence. In 
this respect it revives a well established tradition of Eastern 
Orthodox mysticism. 20 It is also based upon a dream which 
Muir had when he was living in London and being psycho¬ 
analyzed. He dreamed of being wakened by a robed and 
luminous figure who led him through the moonlit streets of 
a town to a field where the white light of dawn disclosed a 
congregation of animals. As they went they collected a 
crowd of ragged and shabby followers who all had their 
eyes fixed in adoration on the robed figure. The field 
changed into a great plain and all the animals began to lift 
up their heads in an act of prayer and adoration. Comment¬ 
ing on this dream, Muir calls it both ancestral and millennial: 

Our minds are possessed by three mysteries: where we come 
from, where we are going, and, since we are not alone, but 
members of a countless family, how we should live with one 
another. These questions are aspects of one question, and 
none of them can be separated from the others and dealt 
with alone. In my dream about the animals all three 

"ibid, p. 198. 

*’P. H. Butter, Edwin Muir (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1962), p. 81. 

20 See Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Churchy s.v. 
Transfiguration. 
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questions are involved; for the dream touches the relation 
between man and the animals and points to his origin, while 
in the image of the animal kingdom glorified and reconciled 
with mankind it points simultaneously to man’s end, and 
with that to the way in which he should live in society. 21 

But man’s relation with the animals points not only to his 
origin but to his guilt, not only to Eden but to the Fall, for 
we cannot face the animals without an uneasy recollection 
that we live off them in a world of struggle and conquest, just 
as the rich cannot face the poor without some similar sense 
of guilt. 

All this is in the background of Muir’s poem. It is written 
in the first person plural, and the “we” may be supposed to 
be Jesus’ disciples, or even all men as they come to know 
Jesus as the Christ. What “we” see in the transfiguration is 
not only that Jesus is the Christ but how he is the Christ in 
reconciling men with God and the animals and nature. Our 
hands are made new to handle holy things, our clothes are 
made clean and light, the animals walk in peace together 
and with us, the fugitives, the murderers and the liars are 
set free, and to the pure all things are pure. Or so it seemed, 
for the vision did not last, and the world rolled back to hide 
the radiant kingdom and leave us asking whether the vision 
had been real. Muir’s answer is that it is real, 

... it flowers and shines 

and blossoms for itself while time runs on, 

but it does so alone, “perpetually at work though never 
seen.” 

There is something Platonic about this contrast of a 
true and eternal world with a fallen and temporal one, but 
the Christian imagery is sustained in the magnificent closing 
of the poem: 

But he will come again , it's said , though not 
Unwanted and unsummoned; for all things , 

Beasts of the field , and woods , and rocks , and seas , 


il An Autobiography , pp. 54-57. 
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embodied in him. He is set forth as at once the epitome and 
the transformation of all God’s work in Israel, so that the 
apostles regard themselves as living “in the last days.” The 
law which he fulfilled, according to the New Testament, is 
then not just the moral law but all the historical events, 
institutions, and offices that gave the Old Covenant its shape. 
The question now arises: Is the New Covenant in Christ 
also accompanied by historical modes and offices that are 
to be regarded as the law or economy of grace? 

It is not hard to show that the answer must be in the 
affirmative. The upheaval which Christ brought in the old 
era meant temporary unsettlement as he established the 
new, but the latter’s outlines clearly emerge in the New 
Testament, and we can discuss the place of law in the wide 
reference if we are willing to lift a veil that in the developing 
situation may obscure it. That is, we must not allow our¬ 
selves to be misled by the resistance of Jesus to the Pharisees 
and Scribes and his fulfilment of the law of the Old Covenant 
into assuming that there can be no place for law in his new 
order. Certainly there can be no place for bondage to law, 
or for “works-righteousness”; certainly Old Testament law 
—save for its moral content, which in any case does not for 
us rest on its Old Testament promulgation—has no authority 
for the Christian. But it does not follow that the Christian 
dispensation contains no law of its own, for in the nature of 
the case a historical revelation can occur only by the agency 
of mediate factors and the provision of measures by which 
their role can be perennially re-enacted through time. These 
factors and measures constitute the economy or the law of 
the revelation, so that if there is a historical Christian 
revelation there must be a historical law of this revelation. 

Allowing then that it would be perverse to look in the 
New Testament for an imposed system of Christian law or 
anything that would contradict the personal nature of grace 
and faith, it would also be misguided to fail to recognize the 
accompaniments and instruments of Christ’s revelation that 
embodied it then and for all time. These features, whether 
the word law is applied to them or not, together compose 
the law of Christ in the wide biblical reference of that term. 
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The word is in fact itself made use of, sometimes only meta¬ 
phorically and rhetorically, as where Paul speaks of the 
“law of faith” or “the law of the spirit of life” (Rom. 3:27; 
8:2). Here the word could be dropped without the sense 
being marred. Much more to the point, Christ is set forth in 
the New Testament as the source of moral instruction, pro¬ 
nouncing divinely authoritative ethical principles at every 
turn. This role is represented in the Sermon on the Mount, in 
which he is revealed as the new Moses of the new mount and 
the new law: “Ye have heard that it hath been said by them 
of old time . . . but I say unto you . . .” His new revelation 
enacts a commandment that is both new and old (1 John 
2:7f.), for it too is the fulfilment of the law (Gal. 5:14). Yet 
the ethical instruction or law of Jesus is not regarded in the 
New Testament as in any way inconsistent with “justifica¬ 
tion by faith.” The Christ who is our righteousness gives us 
the way in which to walk. His oral teaching is nothing other 
than his self-communication as the shaper of obedience, the 
authority for the will, by his personal character and power 
evoking among his followers specific forms of conduct. In 
the deepest sense a law comes forth from him in that he is the 
ordering centre of life in the Spirit. It is not only legitimate but 
necessary to speak of law in this connection, for this is the 
only conception of law, viz., the personal shaping of human 
life by a qualitatively knowable divine will, that can over¬ 
come the distortions of both legalism and antinomianism. In 
this sense, Christ is represented throughout the New 
Testament as the giver of ethical law. 

We do not need to go the length of depicting Christ as a 
legislator formally laying down a constitution and laws for 
his people to be able to recognize that he did in addition 
make appointments for ordering their life in more than 
ethical ways. He chose twelve men to be the patriarchs of 
his new Israel, and St. Paul acknowledges with this gift 
his gift of all ministries: “And God has appointed in the 
Church first apostles, second prophets, third teachers . . .” 8 

8 I Cor. 12:28. In this passage the gifts are persons or officers, not the talents 
that enable the persons to perform the offices. Earlier in the chapter personal 
gifts are in view: at this point it is the offices in order as a gift that is prominent. 
So Eph. 4:11f. 
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Paul could say that in Christ “there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free 55 (Col. 3:11), but he could not say that in 
Christ there was neither apostle nor prophet, teacher nor 
worker of miracles, etc., because it was precisely in Christ 
that these were given, each in his own grade or standing, 
forming a body with ordered parts. Once more, it must be 
observed, moral and spiritual principles do not embrace 
everything. On their level, we can and must say that all men 
in the Church are equal before God. But more than moral 
and spiritual principles are at stake, viz., a historical revela¬ 
tion committed to stewards, historically appointed and hav¬ 
ing the apostles at their head. As the revelation is particular, 
so also there is a particular provision of officers for its 
discernment, proclamation, and preservation. 

As fulfiller of the Old Testament institutions, Christ did 
not leave his people bereft of ceremonial and visible signs of 
his presence. In the very act of fulfilling the Old Covenant 
he gave his people the memorial bread and wine as the 
Passover of his Exodus. This enactment set the mode of the 
Church’s worship, along with similar ordinances, such as 
baptism and the declaration of his mighty acts in confession 
and proclamation. 

While, then, the New Testament writers do not set out to 
elaborate the idea of a Christian Torah corresponding to 
that of the former revelation, but are rather apt to concen¬ 
trate upon the fulfilment and abolition of the latter, it is not 
possible to deny their belief in special divine arrangements 
that accompanied and mediated God’s self-giving in Christ. 
There is in fact in the New Testament a new kerygma, a new 
didache, a new cult, a new ethic, and a new ministry, all of 
which are divine ordinances without which in general 
Christ is unavailable to men. 9 Nowhere does any New 
Testament writer regard these things as in any way opposed 
to faith. Rather are they the indispensable instruments of 
salvation. St. Paul, for example, is altogether remote from 
suggesting that baptism, like circumcision, might be rejected 


^Compare the Westminster Confession of Faith: “Unto this catholic visible 
Church Christ hath given the ministry, oracles, and ordinances of God . ..” 
(25:3). 
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as a merely legal requirement. On the contrary, for him 
baptism belongs to the new sphere of faith. “For in Christ 
Jesus you are all sons of God, through faith, 55 he says; and 
immediately goes on, “For as many of you as were baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ 55 (Gal. 3:26 f.). Let it be noted 
also that this saying is in the heart of one of his most 
famous passages about the termination of the law. 

Two conclusions appear to be inescapable. The first is 
that because Christ has fulfilled the whole Law at a higher 
level in his own Person, the New Testament witnesses have 
to make this theme climactic, leaving Christ before us in his 
sole glory and grace. “For the Law was given through 
Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ 55 (John 
1.17). The other conclusion is that the New Testament does 
at the same time announce that the mighty acts of God in 
his Son were accompanied by the granting of divine ordi¬ 
nances—the Word, baptism, the Eucharist, the ministry (to 
name the chief ones), and later the Scriptures—that bear in 
relation to the new revelation a position like that of the old 
law in relation to the old revelation. The New Testament 
ordinances all belong, it is true, to the sphere of faith, but 
in fairness to the Old Testament we ought to say the same 
thing about its ordinances also. For the Pharisaic legalism 
that had turned the law into a method of works-righteous¬ 
ness was not authentic Judaism. The law was given to a 
people who already stood under grace and who were elect, 
not on the basis of being keepers of the law but on the basis 
of a divine love of which the granting of the law was a sign. 
The law was therefore something in which to take delight 
(Ps. 19:7fT.; Ps. 119, passim ). The law was to be a means by 
which the people would know the relation of grace, not one 
by which they might hope to gain it. Basically, the ordi¬ 
nances both of the Old Testament and of the New are a 
“law of faith 55 ; that is to say, they embody the inner logic or 
economy of faith, the constitutive elements or factors that 
make faith possible for a historical people receiving a 
historical revelation. Revelation has always a complex 
structure embracing in one a “mighty act 55 and the mediat¬ 
ing factors that are inescapable in any trafficking between 
God and man. They are “the scandal of particularity 55 
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without which revelation cannot come. These factors are, 
so to speak, requirements laid upon God himself if he is to 
reach us. They are law in the sense that they are given by 
God as the mode by which his revelation comes, and to 
attempt to have God without them is to lose him. He is the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God of Israel, that 
is, the God mediated through history and the institutions of 
revelation. In the end he is the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the God of the Church. 

Whenever we insist on “justification by faith,” we must 
always ask, “Faith in what, or whom?” The answer is never 
true if we only say, “Faith in Christ.” This answer is evasive, 
as if a “purely spiritual” relation to a “purely spiritual” 
Christ were possible. This Christ is the Christ of history and 
of the ordinances of the Gospel. He is the Christ of the 
Church, which is constituted by his ordinances. The Church 
is not outside faith, but within it. It is itself, for this reason, 
an object of faith: “I believe in the holy, catholic Church.” 
It is a sacramental mystery of the Gospel. It is the law of the 
faith that justifies. 

Since there can be two opposite and erroneous attitudes 
to law, the legalistic and the antinomian, let us try to see 
how they show themselves in relation to the Gospel ordi¬ 
nances, in the hope of light upon our ecumenical problems. 

1. In ethics the errors are familiar to us, and non-contentious. 
The legalistic error in Christian ethics is the attempt to make 
the instruction of Jesus or of the Apostles into an abstract 
code to be followed in all situations. Obedience then ceases 
to be a personal relation to Christ and becomes an imper¬ 
sonal relation to a body of enactments. It may even come to 
be believed that by discharging these duties one can save 
one’s soul alive. The antinomian error , on the other hand, 
arises if out of a knowledge that we can do nothing to merit 
grace we regard ourselves as utterly irresponsible. The true 
attitude is not easy to express in a word, because it has the 
element of creativity in it. As John Galsworthy makes a 
character say in his play, Escape , the trouble about telling 
us that we ought to do what Jesus would do is that no one 
could ever predict his action. He always acted creatively and 
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unexpectedly. Codes have their uses in educating the will, 
but the liberty of the Christian man requires that there be 
room for a unique element of relation to Christ by the Holy 
Spirit in all he does. The law of Christ, in the nature of the 
case, cannot ever be turned into a conceptually definable 
series of laws. The errors of both legalism and antinomianism 
need to be transcended in a personal binding to Christ. 

2. In considering the ordinance of the Word, let us restrict 
ourselves at this point to its lesser meaning, in so far as the 
Word appears in human speech, and particularly in 
kerygma, didache, and finally the Scriptures. 

Kerygma is the proclamation of the mighty acts of God 
and didache is the expansion of the contents of that proclama¬ 
tion within its setting in the divine economy and in relation 
to other intellectual contents of the human mind. Legalism 
is here simply orthodoxy, right opinion, conceived as a law for 
the mind, severed from the Word as Christ’s Person. The 
mind of faith seeks union with God by being intellectually 
conformed to what he is in his true being. But when the mind 
seeks to have right opinion in order to be right for rightness’ 
sake or to lay down laws for the minds of others, we have the 
ugly thing known as legalistic orthodoxy. Antinomianism in 
this reference, on the other hand, will be irrationalism or a 
false agnosticism, which makes the mystery of the divine 
an excuse for neglect of the cognizable truth that God does 
in fact communicate of himself, or it may be the heresy 
which distorts it, or the apostasy which repudiates it. 

An ecumenical example of the problem of the Word as 
law shows itself in the different attitudes of Presbyterians 
and Lutherans upon the question of Intercommunion. 
Presbyterians admit to the Table any persons who are 
communicants in good standing in their own churches. “The 
Table is the Lord’s and belongs by right to all his people.” 
Lutherans, on the other hand, ask how there can be real 
unity among people who think differently upon basic 
doctrines of the faith, especially if they think differently 
upon what happens at the Table itself. How can we mix at 
the Table persons who have a strong doctrine of the Real 
Presence of Christ and persons to whom the elements are 
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only empty symbols? Harshly speaking, to the former, the 
latter are blasphemers, and to the latter, the former are 
idolaters. To continue with harsh language, to Presby¬ 
terians Lutherans are legalistic and to Lutherans Pres¬ 
byterians are antinomian. If the way of faith is neither 
legalistic nor antinomian, what is the “law of faith” with 
reference to Christ’s command that his followers meet with 
him and one another in sacramental communion? Clearly 
the law of faith demands a belief that the sacramental occa¬ 
sion is a true meeting with Christ—otherwise the occasion is 
pointless—but not necessarily belief in a precise doctrinal 
formulation about its nature. “True” does not here mean 
“spiritual” as non-bodily. It can only mean whole , that is, a 
meeting with Christ in his humanity as well as his deity, 
mediated by the bread and the wine. To say even as much as 
this is to give an incipient doctrinal formulation which would 
be agreeable to Presbyterians also, but it is questionable 
whether acceptance of even so minimal a statement ought to 
be made a test for communion instead of the simple test of 
desire for union with Christ. 

3. That there should be liturgy and cull in Christianity is a 
law of Christ that can produce both legalistic and anti¬ 
nomian deviations. It is legalistic to regard the liturgy as a 
set of words or acts to be gone through merely as an ordained 
form. The real meaning of liturgy as event is then lost sight 
of, which is personal participation in the redemptive act of 
Christ on the Cross. He himself provided for this participa¬ 
tion by instituting a sacrament which is the major element of 
his cult. Legalism turns the rite and accompanying usages 
into prescriptions to be carried out to the neglect of faith- 
union with Christ in his sacrifice. It is also legalism—not to 
speak of usurpation—if ecclesiastical authority forces on the 
faithful a rigid pattern of worship and makes access to grace 
dependent upon conformity to a rule that goes beyond 
Christ’s own requirement. Admittedly, corporate worship 
calls for set forms and patterns, but it does not call for a 
slavish relation to them. The New Testament Church had 
both formal and spontaneous elements in its worship, not 
always admirable in the latter case, and it would appear 
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that we fall into legalism if everything is too fixed. It must 
be asked how the Church’s Lord can exercise his Lordship 
if our forms are so dateless that they cease to be contem¬ 
porary in a particular congregation. 

Reaction against legalism in worship tends to produce 
antinomianism, just as per contra antinomianism sometimes 
produces by reaction too great a delight in the niceties of 
historic forms. Much antinomianism in protestant worship 
arose out of reaction against “formalism” (that is, legalism), 
and partly also from the inner promptings of Enthusiasm. 
In its extreme form, cultic antinomianism is the denial that 
there can be any law of Christ with respect to worship. It can 
ill brook the modalities and institutions of historical revela¬ 
tion because they are felt as curbs and hindrances upon the 
free spirit. Protestantism is so much imbued with this spirit 
that its cultic sense has been gravely weakened. Fasting, for 
example, which was common in earlier Protestantism, is now 
well-nigh unknown and certainly no longer understood. 
The cause is the fading of the capacity to do anything for a 
purely religious reason. Since no ethical or “practical” 
justification for fasting can be found, the custom has been 
repudiated. It was not Bonhoeffer who invented “religion¬ 
less Christianity”! It comes from the antinomian belief that 
the divine revelation ought to have no cultic law annexed 
to it. 

The common, though fortunately not universal, Presby¬ 
terian emphasis upon “the priority of the Word”—which 
comes down to an exaltation of preaching—is antinomian in 
its effect upon worship. One is an illegitimate—all the more 
because intended—reduction of other parts of the law of the 
cult. That preaching is itself part of the law of the cult is 
clear from the fact that the occasion upon which it most 
commonly occurs is the cultic occasion of public worship. 
Viewed as the proclamation of the Gospel on the highways 
and byways of lands as yet untouched by the Gospel, preach¬ 
ing is just as clearly part of the law of Christ in that he 
commanded his ministers to preach and also, more pro¬ 
foundly, in that it is a form or mode of his own choosing by 
which he takes action among men now, so that those who 
love him find themselves under a constraint of law and love 
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to proclaim him (1 Cor. 9:16). Preaching is thus an element 
of the law of Christ for his church. It takes place frequently 
within the cult because it belongs to the same new order as 
the cult. So close is the connection that it can happen—as 
did happen at one stage of Scottish Presbyterianism—that 
preaching can swallow up pretty well everything else in the 
cult. 10 

When cultic antinomianism issues from emphasis upon 
“the priority of the Word,” preaching is not usually regarded 
as a cultic act, but rather as something by nature opposed 
to cult. The analysis which has just been offered is intended 
to dissolve this misunderstanding. A simpler way of arriving 
at the same result is to challenge the downgrading of the 
sacraments that is the avowed intention of emphasis upon the 
priority of the Word. The sacraments then tend to become 
optional, even expendable “appendices” of the Word in a 
way that John Calvin did not intend when he first used this 
term. 11 The error at this point is making one element of 
Christ’s law dependent upon another element when in fact 
it has its own underived status and institution. Curiously, 
what keeps Presbyterianism of this brand within the catholic 
orbit is a compensating piece of legalism , since the sacra¬ 
ments are continued in use only because they were com¬ 
manded by the Lord. When for any reason sacramental 
observances are removed from the heart of the church’s life 
the result can only be a cultic antinomianism, and the 
question must seriously be asked how far such a form of 
Christianity can claim to be authentically related to a 
historical revelation manifesting itself by signs. 

4. In his Church Order in the New Testament , E. Schweizer 
solemnly observes that the apostles were laymen. 12 It would 
have been more apposite to remark that their Master was a 
layman. With respect to the old law Jesus was of course a 

10 W. D. Maxwell: An Outline of Christian Worship (Oxford University Press, 
revised edition, 1945), pp. 131 IT. 

institutes , IV, 14:2, 5. The kind of “appendix” Calvin explicitly refers to is 
the seal upon a document. In Calvin’s day, the words of a document had no 
authority or binding power without a seal. The analogy makes the sacrament 
more powerful than preaching, as Calvin at this point intends to do. 

12 E. Schweizer: Church Order in the New Testament (London: S.C.M. Press), 
p. 70, n. 262. 
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layman, but with respect to his own revelation he was, 
among other things, 'The Priest above all priesthood. 
Whether the apostles were laymen or not is a question that 
for the Christian scholar is to be decided not by their rela¬ 
tion to the Aaronic priesthood but by their relation to 
Christ’s. In this relation they were not laymen, but ministers, 
ordained by Christ in the fullest possible meaning that this 
term can ever have, for they are par excellence Christ’s repre¬ 
sentatives, who remain for all time the foundation that he 
gave to his Church. Whether they—or their Lord—had any 
kind of priestly consecration under the old law is altogether 
beside the point. What is very much to the point is whether 
Christ instituted a ministry or priesthood that would be the 
agency of his own new priesthood. That he clearly did so we 
have already seen. Contrasted with the superseded covenant 
with its priesthood and other officers there is now a new 
pattern of divine things, centring in Christ’s Person and 
Ministry, and along with it a new order of religious officers. 
“Our sufficiency is from God,” says St. Paul, “who has 
qualified us to be ministers ofi a new covenant.” 13 

It is interesting to observe that the writer to the Hebrews 
does not go on to this doctrine at a point where he hovers on 
the edge of it: “For where there is a change in the priesthood, 
there is necessarily a change in the law as well” (7:11). His 
concern is with another point, viz., that Christ has fulfilled 
all previous priesthood, and he asserts the unusual principle 
that the law depends upon the priesthood rather than vice 
versa. Paul’s standpoint is the more usual one: having 
brought in a new covenant, Christ has appointed a new 
ministry to administer it. This is not to say that the writer 
to the Hebrews has no thought of a Christian ministry (cf. 
6:2; 13:7, 17-19, 24), but it is not to his purpose for the 
moment to speak of the general ministry of the new cove¬ 
nant, but only of the unique ministry of him who in¬ 
augurated it. 

What form the ministry of the new covenant took in New 
Testament times or should take now are subjects of wide 
controversy that cannot now be fully explored. Our present 

> J II Cor. 3:6, cf. Acts 1:17, 25; 20:24; I Cor. 3:5; II Cor. 4:1; Eph. 3:7; Col. 
1:23, 25; I Tim. 1:11; etc. 
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task is simply to indicate in brief compass that Christ’s 
institution of a ministry in his church makes it an element of 
his law in relation to which antinomian and legalistic 
deviations are possible. 

The antinomian attitude is anticlericalism, directed not 
simply against abuse of the ministerial office but against the 
very idea of a clerical order. Antinomians do not deny a 
diversity of gifts in the Church but view them only on an 
individual basis as charisms for which the Church should 
provide scope. The charisms are thought of as talents, not 
offices. 14 Antinomianism at this point may spring, as in 
other connections, from Christ’s fulfilment of the Old 
Testament law and its offices; or from belief that the uni¬ 
versal priesthood of believers is inconsistent with any dis¬ 
tinctions in that priesthood, or from cultural rather than 
theological impulses, for democratic egalitarianism has 
proved a strong solvent of church order. The Reformation 
protest against a sacerdotal conception of the ministry has 
also had a strong effect in the same direction, for continued 
repudiation of priestly power must tend towards denial of 
any kind of ministerial power. Motivations of such a kind 
tend to combine with what is perhaps the strongest influence 
of all, viz., an emphasis upon the “spiritual” nature of 
Christianity as a religion of the Holy Spirit, whose work is 
often assumed to be ultimately independent of all exterior 
factors. At its heart, antinomianism is a rebellion against the 
admission of anything creaturely as a mediating factor 
between the “soul” and God and is therefore essentially at 
odds with the historically grounded character of Christianity. 

The legalistic error with respect to church order reveals 
itself for what it is when the Christian law is turned into a 
human requirement that must be met before the grace of 
God can be free to act. It is the implied legalism of the term 
validity that makes its use in discussions upon ministerial 
orders questionable. Yet the problem is a real one. We shall 
not avoid antinomianism by saying that, while there must 
be ministers in the Church, it does not matter how they 
appear on the scene, or that the Holy Spirit may be left 


H See above, p. 74, n. 8. 
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to make his own appointments. We shall then only have 
antinomianism all over again. It is clearly illogical to assert 
that there is a law of Christ in his appointment of a ministry 
for his Church without asserting also the need for a law of 
the right kind in admissions to this ministry. The catholic 
solution has been to enshrine this principle in the criterion 
of episcopal apostolical succession. Whether or not this 
criterion is soundly based historically, it cannot be cleared 
of the charge of legalism, for it turns a provision made by 
grace into a human condition for the operation of grace. 
Yet, it may be argued, what other kind of way can there be? 
If grace, historically made available, can continue to be 
available only through provisions instituted with the 
revelation, does not grace become inevitably conditioned by 
the presence of those provisions? Are we in danger of being 
unwilling to accept “the scandal of particularity” at this 
point? The answer is in a basic sense in the affirmative. 
The provisions do become conditions. This truth is precisely 
what is meant by affirming the law of Christ, from which 
escape can only be illusory. The real questions are whether 
and how the church is to exercise control of the divine 
provisions. All the problems of Church authority and Church 
order are concentrated in these questions. The whether 
has already been emphatically answered, although there 
is today much unclarity among Christians on the point. 
To believe—as is indeed widely believed—that the Church 
should exercise no control is to be antinomian, for the law 
of Christ cannot be a self-operating law. It is not a law of 
nature taking effect automatically, but a law for Christian 
people in their freedom, to be voluntarily embodied in their 
historical existence and thus to make them what they are, 
a new creation in the historical order. The ministerial order 
is Christ’s appointed agency for the service of his law, and 
the question before us, which is one of many that come 
crowding in at this point, is how this ministry is to be 
perpetuated. The criterion of episcopal apostolical succession 
is legalistic, we have alleged, because it makes a provision 
of grace into a condition for grace, yet we have acknowl¬ 
edged that conditions there must be. It must be now said 
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that legalism enters if conditions are added beyond the 
essential nature of ministry. 

The requisite aspect of the law is correctly named in this 
criterion as apostolicily. That is to say, following upon the 
unique apostolic band, a ministry has been called to execute 
the office that they executed in regard to Christ’s law, and 
provision must also be made for the minor ministries that 
have always been operative in the Church. Since neither 
Christ nor the apostles bound the ministry to a succession 
or to any particular mode of installation in office, much 
liberty has been allowed to the Church in arranging her 
way of doing things, but no liberty to absolutize any of 
these ways. 15 That road is the road of legalism, so that, 
while there is room for honouring a visible succession of 
holy orders extending over much time, there is no room 
for the imposition of succession as a sine qua non . 

The position to which we have arrived may be scorned as 
only one more example of a writer on faith and order issues 
coming complacently to the conclusion that they would all 
be solved if churchmen would only adopt the standpoint 
of his own denomination. It will be at least a partial defence 
to say that much of what is written above, particularly 
upon the antinomianism that is rife in Protestantism, 
contravenes strong trends in modern Presbyterianism, 
and that the real purpose of this chapter is not to find ex 
parte solutions to our problems but to explore the use of a 
tool of thought in coming to grips with “our deepest 
division.” The question of a law of Christ, its nature, its 
contents, and its relation to the Gospel appear to be a 
hitherto insufficiently examined way of illumining our 
agreement and disagreement. The truly catholic solution 
will be the one that succeeds in upholding Christ’s law 
without deviating into either antinomianism or legalism. 
At the moment both of these errors are to be found on each 
side of “our deepest division.” 


15 The important distinction between order and organization is dealt with in 
Christian Unity in North America , edited by J. R. Nelson (St. Louis, Miss.: The 
Bethany Press, 1958), Chapter Twelve. 
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the catholic church’s experience of herself at the Vatican 
Council and the subsequent doctrinal development that has 
taken place have profoundly affected the self-understanding 
of this Church and, consequently, her understanding of 
her own role in human history. In this article I wish to 
describe this new self-understanding of the Catholic 
Church as it appears in the documents of the Vatican 
Council. It is not my intention to suggest that this new self¬ 
understanding of the Catholic Church pervades the entire 
Church or that it already determines the policies and 
attitudes adopted by the ministerial hierarchy, the bishops 
and the pope. What I do suggest is that the solemn meeting 
of the bishops and the pope in Rome, during the Vatican 
Council, made them reflect on their existence as a Church, 
face a good deal of repressed material of the past, specify 
their relationship to other men, Christian and non-Christian, 
and seek to reorientate the Church’s life to meet the demands 
of the present age. I propose that in this process emerged a 
new self-understanding of the Catholic Church. This new 
self-understanding is not translated in a single doctrinal 
statement contained in a special chapter of one of the 
conciliar documents; what happened, rather, is that 
throughout all of the documents this new self-understanding 
expressed itself in many ways, some of which are quite 
startling, even if, in other parts of these documents, rem¬ 
nants of the Church’s past self-understanding found ample 
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expression. There are, undoubtedly, inconsistencies in the 
conciliar documents. This is no argument against the 
sincerity of the Council. The emergence of a new self¬ 
understanding is not something purely logical. It does not 
enter the minds of men imperiously, dethroning the 
principles of self-understanding that guided their lives in 
the past. New self-understanding means transition, including 
elements of growth and conversion. When such a process 
takes place in an historical community, its crystallization 
in words and sentences will necessarily be uneven, tentative, 
groping. The evidence for the Catholic Church’s new self¬ 
understanding at the Vatican Council is, nonetheless, 
overwhelming. 

I first wish to describe the effect of the ecumenical move¬ 
ment on the self-understanding of the Catholic Church. 
In the past, the Catholic Church identified herself without 
qualification with the true Church of the New Testament. 
It was only when she was in conversation with the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches that she admitted that they were also 
Churches and that the Church of Rome was basically the 
Western Church. Thanks to the ecumenical movement a 
considerable change took place in the Catholic Church’s 
self-evaluation. 

In the Constitution on the Church the strict identity of the 
Church of Rome and the true Church of the New Testament 
was dissolved. 1 While the Catholic Church still regards 

rThere are an increasing number of theological commentaries on the teaching 
of Vatican II. It is impossible to come to a full appreciation of the conciliar 
documents without studying the preceding drafts and the discussion and deci¬ 
sions that led to the final versions. Without this Formgeschichte the real meaning 
of the conciliar documents remains hidden. The only commentaries available 
in English so far are those published with the documents in individual pamph¬ 
lets by the Paulist Press, New York. These are addressed to a wide audience. 
Detailed and technical commentaries are found in the special volumes 
dedicated to Vatican II by the Lexikon jur Theologie und Kirche. These com¬ 
mentaries also supply bibliographies on the special studies that have appeared 
in theological journals. Of great usefulness is a collection of essays, edited by 

G. Barauna, dealing with the various aspects of the Constitution on the Church; 
the French and German editions have appeared, the English edition is near 
completion. Of special interest is also the theological library called Concilium , 
ten volumes of which are published every year by the Paulist Press, New York, 
which contains many theological studies of Vatican II. On the subject of the 
Church’s understanding of herself as the Church of Christ, see the articles of 

H. Miihlen, Theologie und Glaube 55 (1965), pp. 171-90, 270-89. 
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herself as the complete and adequate manifestation of the 
true Church with which she forms but a single reality, the 
wording of the Constitution makes it clear that there is room 
for ecclesial realities outside of the boundaries of the 
Catholic Church. Significant, not to say dramatic, was the 
change that took place when the simple equation of true 
Church and Catholic Church was replaced by the phrase 
that the true Church “subsists in 55 the Catholic Church. 2 
The appended explanations indicate that this change was 
made, on the demands of the bishops, to provide for the 
acknowledgment of ecclesial realities outside of the Catholic 
Church. 

The Constitution does not move far in this direction. In 
the section dealing with the Church’s relationship to other 
Christians, almost no mention is made of other Churches. 3 
What is fully acknowledged is the Christian reality of other 
believers. It is emphatically stated that men who believe in 
Christ and are baptized, are truly Christians, reborn in 
the Lord, new creatures in the Spirit, and that, therefore, 
a real though incomplete union exists between the members 
of the Catholic Church and all other Christians. In Christ 
we are truly brothers. What the Constitution on the Church 
fails to do is to acknowledge the ecclesial reality of other 
Christian Churches. In this section, the Roman Catholic 
Church still regards herself as situated at the centre of the 
Christian world, surrounded by individual Christians who 
are in partial communion with her. 

In the Decree on Ecumenism we discover a considerable 
shift of perspective. Here the Catholic Church sees herself 
surrounded by other Christian Churches, the ecclesial 
reality of which she freely and joyfully acknowledges. 4 
Other Churches, we are taught, are used by the Spirit to 
save and sanctify men. The gospel message, the sacramental 
gifts, the worship and the love of the brethren found in these 
Churches are so many ways in which Christ is actively 

2 Sec G. Baum, “The Ecclesial Reality of Other Churches,” Concilium , vol. 4, 
pp. 62-86, especially p. 70. 

3 See C. Butler, “Non-Catholic Christians and Their Relationship to the 
Church,” in G. Barauna’s volume on De Ecclesia soon to appear in English. 

4 See T. F. Stransky, Commentary, The Decree on Ecumenism (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1965), pp. 26-30. Cf. also G. Baum, op. cit. 
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present in them. While the Catholic Church considers these 
Churches defective in the sense that their structures, 
measured by the gifts of Christ, are not complete, she none¬ 
theless acknowledges them as abodes of the Spirit and 
communities in Christ. They belong to the total ecclesial 
mystery. In the Decree on Ecumenism the great Christian 
reality of the present century, in the light of which our 
present situation must be understood, is the ecumenical 
movement, i.e. the Spirit-inspired movement promoting 
Christian unity, alive in all of the Churches. 

This shift of perspective was revealed dramatically when 
the title of the first chapter “Principles of Catholic Ecumen¬ 
ism” was changed to “Catholic Principles of Ecumenism.” 5 
Many bishops insisted that there is no Catholic ecumenism 
as distinct from other ecumenisms, Protestant, Anglican, 
and Orthodox: there is but a single ecumenical movement, 
in which all the Churches participate according to principles 
in harmony with their own self-understanding. The new 
title and the corresponding changes in the text acknowledge 
this position. There is a single ecumenical movement, the 
great Christian fact of the century. Each Church participates 
in it in accordance with its own doctrinal position. The 
Decree on Ecumenism intends to spell out the principles 
according to which the Catholic Church takes part in this 
one movement for Christian unity. We have here a real 
shift of perspective; for in this Decree the Catholic Church 
does not regard herself as situated at the centre of the 
Christian world, but rather considers herself as the great, 
central Christian reality, the Spirit-created movement for 
unity, in which she, as well as the other Churches, 
participates. 

Through this shift of perspective the Catholic Church has 
caught up and joined the other Christian Churches in the 
ecumenical movement. However, another highly significant 
doctrinal development took place at the Vatican Council 
which has an even deeper effect on the self-understanding 
of the Catholic Church. This doctrinal development raises 
many new ecumenical questions. Some Protestant and 


6 See T. F. Stransky, op. cit p. 32. 
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Anglican theologians will be in sympathy with it, while 
others may disapprove of it and perhaps regard it as a new 
and unexpected barrier. This doctrinal development has to 
do with the relationship of Church and world. How is the 
Church situated in the human family? Is God redemptively 
at work only in the Church, or is he also, in some hidden 
way, at work in the human family beyond the baptismal 
covenant? The answer to this question will determine the 
self-understanding of the Church in a most significant 
manner. 

The question of God’s gracious action in the world comes 
up repeatedly in the documents of the Vatican Council. 
The Constitution on the Church deals with it under two distinct 
aspects. In section 2 the document tries to answer the 
question whether God was mercifully engaged in saving 
men prior to the election of Israel and beyond its borders, 
and in section 16 the document intends to reply to the 
question whether divine grace is available outside of the 
boundaries of the Christian Church today. 

The Vatican Council affirms that from the very beginning 
God has never left himself without a witness. From the 
beginning of human history God surrounded men with helps 
for salvation. The conciliar document here takes up an 
ancient patristic theme: it speaks of the Ecclesia ab Abel, the 
Church from Abel on, the Church embracing the elect from 
the beginning of mankind to the last day. The merciful 
action of God in the history of man is described by three 
verbs. From the very beginning the action of God among 
men “prefigured” the mystery of the Church, in Israel the 
divine action “prepared” this same mystery, and in the 
Church the divine action fully “manifests” this mystery 
revealed in Christ and communicated through the Spirit. 
These three verbs suggest that in these periods of history the 
merciful action of God saving men was related to Jesus Christ 
in different though closely-linked ways. Yet from the begin¬ 
ning the merciful action of God among sinful men created 
communion. If by sin men are divided one against the other, 
by grace they become friends. Grace always produces 
brotherhood. In this sense has God’s saving action among 
men had an ecclesial character. It always “prefigured” the 
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total mystery of the Church, the communion of the brethren 
in Christ. 

What about the saving action of God in the world today? 
Is it confined to the Christian Church? In the Constitution 
on the Church, Section 16, we are told that the divine concern 
for man’s salvation is universal. Wherever people are, God 
is at work in their midst. This merciful action may come to 
men through the religion to which they belong, or it may 
come to them in other hidden and mysterious ways. We are 
specifically told that even an atheist, a man who does not 
acknowledge God’s existence, is not by this fact deprived 
of the means of salvation. Wherever man reaches out for 
the true and the holy, this is the gracious work of God in 
him; and wherever a man opens himself fully to this divine 
action, he is on the way to salvation. We note that there 
is no hint of Pelagianism in this doctrine. It does not say that 
good will and sustained effort obtain for men divine salva¬ 
tion. On the contrary, good will and the sustained effort to 
be and to do well are already the saving work of God in 
man, the free and unmerited work of God, the nature of 
which is revealed in Jesus Christ. God acts in man to open 
him to the Spirit. God’s Word addresses every man. The 
universal saving action of God points to the Church. It pre¬ 
figures, anticipates and prepares the mystery of the Church, 
the communion of the brethren in Christ. 

The Constitution does not attempt to present a theological 
explanation of this teaching. Nor does it report the scriptural 
themes from Old and New Testaments which support this 
universalist understanding of divine salvation. The first 
two chapters of the Constitution simply affirm that this 
universalistic understanding is in harmony with the unique 
mediation of Jesus Christ, true God and true man, and with 
the Church’s role as the general means of grace and the 
community of salvation in the world. The Constitution on 
Divine Revelation returns to the same subject from another 
viewpoint. To understand the significance of the first 
chapter on revelation itself we must turn to the history of 
the document at the Council. The original draft of the 
Constitution, submitted to the bishops in the first session, 
provoked the first significant conflict at the Council and was 
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eventually rejected as being unsuitable as a basis of further 
discussion. During this time, a body of bishops distributed 
an unofficial draft, written by a committee of theologians, 
in which the subject of divine revelation was treated rather 
differently. This draft tried to relate God’s revelation in 
Christ to his merciful action in the entire universe. In this 
draft the teaching of Vatican I on the possibility of a natural 
theology was linked to the universal history of salvation. 
The draft insisted that because God wanted all men to be 
saved, because he never left himself without a witness, 
because he had revealed his boundless love in Jesus Christ, 
because he had acted in the death and resurrection of Jesus 
on behalf of all mankind, the Catholic Church confidently 
and boldly affirms that God makes himself known every¬ 
where, and that wherever people are moved to reflect on 
the works of creation with the power of reason they will not 
be left in darkness but come to the acknowledgment of the 
true God. This unofficial draft placed the teaching of 
Vatican I on natural theology in a new context. Because of 
God’s gratuitous initiative for the salvation of men, revealed 
to us in Jesus Christ, men are able to come to acknowledge 
God through the exercise of their power or reflection. 

This viewpoint, while not totally adopted, had consider¬ 
able influence on the composition of the new conciliar draft 
of the Constitution on Divine Revelation. In fact, when we read 
together sections 3 and 6 of the Constitution we discover an 
unmistakable echo of the unofficial draft distributed during 
the first session. In section 3 it is affirmed that God from the 
very beginning never left himself without a witness. Even in 
his fallen situation the promise of salvation was always with 
man; God addressed himself to men through his creation. In 
this new context, section 6 reaffirms the teaching of Vatican 
I that man can come to a knowledge of God apart from the 
biblical revelation. God does not hide himself totally from 
those who seek him: the living Lord lets himself be known 
with certainty through the light of human reason. This 
“natural knowledge of God,” therefore, is not regarded as 
an independent achievement of man reaching out to God 
from his own resources, but rather as the result of a divine 
self-disclosure in creation, in history, and in human con- 
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science. The Council does not offer a theological explanation 
for universal revelation; it simply affirms it. Theological 
explanation is the task of theologians. The Constitution simply 
confirms the teaching of the Constitution on the Church that the 
merciful action of God, revealed in Christ, is at work in 
the entire human family. 

The same teaching is proposed in a rather central position 
in the Constitution on the Church in the Modern World . In this 
document the Catholic Church intended to spell out its 
relation to the world by answering some of the important 
questions posed to her by her own members and by people 
in general. The first question was about man. What do you, 
Catholic Church, think of man? Is man divided into soul 
and body and does he come closer to salvation to the 
extent that he becomes less material and more spiritual? 
Or is man essentially an incarnate spirit whose destiny on 
earth is to become more fully human and to humanize his 
environment? Is man fully defined and constituted by his 
nature so that his passage through time produces in him 
merely accidental modifications? Or is he an historical 
being who comes to be who he is through dialogue, inter¬ 
action, and decisions proper to human life? These questions 
are answered in Part 1, Chapter 1. 

Another question deals with what the Catholic Church 
thinks about the human community. Is the Christian 
Gospel a divisive force that inevitably breaks up the human 
community into Christians and non-Christians? Or is the 
Christian message a cohesive force? Does it weaken or 
strengthen the bonds that link man to man? The answer is 
given in Part 1, Chapter 2. And finally a third question, 
related to the preceding, deals with the Church’s evaluation 
of earthly existence. Is life on earth simply a preparation 
for the real life to come? Is the Christian concerned with a 
minimum of earthly things to be more ready for heaven? 
Or must the Christian take this world seriously and trans¬ 
form it? Is the effect of divine grace in man the readiness 
to assume responsibility for his earthly environment and 
to change it in accordance with God’s plan? The answer 
to this question is given in Part 1, Chapter 3. 

When the Constitution on the Church in the Modern World was 
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being composed the problem arose as to how the Catholic 
Church should address herself to other people. Some bishops 
thought that the Church should first speak in terms of 
natural wisdom and natural law, based on philosophical 
principles understandable to all, and then add the special 
message derived from the Gospel, acknowledged only by 
Christians. Other bishops felt that the Catholic Church 
could not address the people of the world except in terms 
of the Christian Gospel. The Church had no mission to speak 
in any other way. The people of the world would under¬ 
stand the message to the extent that they were willing to 
come closer to Christ whom the Church preaches. 

In the actual writing of the Constitution neither of these 
two approaches was followed. Addressing itself to Christians 
and non-Christians alike the Council chose a new way of 
speaking. The Council intended to express in simple, con¬ 
crete, descriptive terms what human life means in the light 
of the revealed Gospel, and it was borne by the conviction 
that non-Christians would be able to understand what 
was being said to them because the mystery transforming 
men in the Church is at work in the entire human family. 
Explaining what human life means to the Christian cannot 
be entirely foreign to men outside of Christianity. Their 
experience of human life includes the responses made to 
the merciful action of God in their hearts, and hence it 
may well be in conformity with the wisdom revealed in the 
Gospel. The dogmatic foundation of the approach used in 
writing the Constitution on the Church in the Modern World was, 
therefore, the teaching contained in the Constitutions on the 
Church and on Divine Revelation that God is redemptively at 
work in the entire human family. 

This teaching is made specific in the Constitution on the 
Church in the Modern World, Part I. The most striking example 
is section 16 in which the conciliar document takes up an 
interpretation of human conscience that was introduced 
into Catholic theology in modern times by John Henry 
Newman. “Conscience,” the conciliar text says, “is the 
most secret core and sanctuary of man.” It is through and in 
conscience that man is engaged in an inner dialogue. It is 
there that he is challenged, that demands are made on him, 
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that he discovers the important values of life, that he finds 
his way to a meaningful life. In the inner dialogue carried 
on in his conscience, man is not alone. In a mysterious way, 
God implicates himself in what happens in a man’s con¬ 
science. “In conscience a man is alone with God; God’s 
voice echoes in his depth.” The moral experience of man in 
the various situations of life reveals to him that he is guided 
by an inner law— a law which in this context is not called 
“natural law,” but “the law that is fulfilled by love of God 
and love of neighbour,” which is none other than the law 
of Christ. According to the Constitution on the Church in the 
Modern World God is redemptively at work in the conscience 
of every man. In the language of the schools we may say that 
the mystery of human conscience is supernatural. 

In fidelity to conscience man submits to the divine 
action in him. From this point of view Christian believers 
and non-Christians are not really in different situations. 
“In fidelity to conscience Christians are joined with the rest 
of men in the search for truth and for the genuine solution 
to the many problems which arise in the life of individuals 
and in social relationships.” Through the experience of 
life and the demands made by conscience, God challenges 
man, calls him, judges him, inspires him, and grants him the 
freedom to act responsibly in his situation and surrender 
himself to the Spirit guiding him. 

This gratuitous call of God in the hearts of men is 
explained further in section 22. There we are told that the 
mystery of man is fully revealed only in Jesus Christ, the 
perfect man. “Christ, the final Adam, by the revelation of 
the mystery of the Father and his love, fully reveals man to 
man himself and makes his supreme calling clear.” In 
Christ, God saves men from their alienation and reconciles 
them to himself and to one another. In Christ, God leads 
man to the fullness of his humanity. “Whoever follows 
Christ, the perfect man, becomes himself more a man” 
(section 41). In Christ, God has acted on behalf of all of 
humanity. “By his incarnation the Son of God has united 
himself in some fashion with every man” (section 22). God 
is the humanizer of man. Christ is the source and pattern of 
his redemptive work. 
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Section 22 explains what this divine humanization means 
in the life of the Christian. He is drawn into the death and 
resurrection of Christ. God gives men a share in the death 
of Christ when he reveals to them their sins, the powers in 
them that are against life, and then converts them to the 
willingness to die to these forces of darkness; God gives men a 
share in the rising of Jesus when, through death to sin, he 
grants them a new life of love and obedience, and an ever¬ 
growing openness to the Spirit recreating them in the life that 
has no end. It is through this share in the paschal mystery of 
the Lord that a person becomes more truly himself, i.e. 
enters upon the perfect humanity that is in Jesus Christ. 

“Pressing upon the Christian are the need and duty to 
battle against evil through manifold tribulations and even 
to suffer death; but linked with the paschal mystery and 
patterned on the dying Christ, he will hasten forward to 
resurrection in the strength which comes from hope. 55 After 
this sentence affirming the redemptive action of God in the 
Christian, the text continues: “All this holds true not only 
for Christians, but for all men of good will, in whose hearts 
grace works in an unseen way. For since Christ died for all 
men, and since the ultimate vocation of man is in fact one 
and divine, we must hold that the Holy Spirit in a manner 
known only to God offers to every man the possibility of 
being associated with this paschal mystery. 55 

We have here an explicit and forceful statement of the 
teaching contained in the Constitutions on the Church and on 
Divine Revelation, Wherever a man is, he is under the influence 
of the Spirit. Wherever a man stands in life, he is called by 
God, challenged, invited into the freedom to forget himself 
and think of another. Wherever a man is, God is at work in 
him refashioning in him the perfect humanity which is in 
Jesus. In the language of the schools, human life is super¬ 
natural. Man achieves his humanity in history through the 
dialogue of salvation with God. 

The Constitution on the Church in the Modern World simply 
affirms this teaching. It does not offer a detailed theological 
explanation. This is the work of theologians. It is, however, 
significant that in affirming this teaching the conciliar 
document does not refer to the doctrine of the incarnation 
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as if the union of the divine Person of the Word with the 
human nature in Jesus Christ had changed the entire situa¬ 
tion of human nature. The Constitution prefers to speak in 
terms of redemption. In the sentence cited above, affirming 
the universal presence of the paschal mystery, the two 
reasons given are the death of Jesus Christ for all men, i.e. 
the universal character of the event of salvation in Christ, 
and, secondly, the single supernatural destiny of the human 
family which is communion with God and with one another 
in Christ. It is not in virtue of the unity of human nature, 
nor in virtue of the incarnation understood as the personal 
union of two distinct natures, human and divine, but rather 
in virtue of the once-for-allness of God’s act in the death and 
resurrection of Jesus that the universality of salvation offered 
to men is affirmed. 

According to a doctrinal theme found not in one, but in 
several documents of the Vatican Council the grace of Christ 
as call, challenge and invitation, is universal, addressed to 
every single member of the human race. The Gospel happens 
everywhere. Is this rather startling teaching traditional? 

That the Gospel defines the human situation everywhere 
is certainly not found at the centre of traditional teaching. 
This does not mean, however, that this viewpoint is totally 
absent. This paper is not the place to examine contemporary 
biblical research on the universalist themes in the Old and 
New Testaments. The ordinary reader of the Bible is aware 
of some of these themes. Best known is the story in which, 
after the deluge, God made a covenant with the whole 
human family, the covenant—named after Noah—symbol¬ 
ized by the rainbow. The ordinary reader is also conscious 
of the universalist message of the Book of Jonas. While the 
principal message of the New Testament is a call to con¬ 
version, and the insistence that salvation is found in no 
other name than Jesus Christ, the ordinary reader of the 
Bible is, nonetheless, aware that Paul’s teaching in Ephesians 
and Colossians regards the Gospel not as something that 
affects a few people, a small or even a very large group 
within humanity, but something that works the reconciliation 
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of the whole human family and, in fact, of the entire uni¬ 
verse. The Gospel reveals what takes place at the heart of 
history. 

Nor has this theme ever been totally absent from the 
Church’s tradition. The Greek Fathers were especially 
concerned with the meaning of the Gospel for the whole of 
humanity and the entire cosmos. Even in the Middle Ages, 
concerned mainly with justification and sanctification by 
faith, sacramental life and the Christian life gave witness to 
the universalist tradition. The Scholastic theologians always 
taught that between living in grace and living in sin there 
was no neutral situation in which a man could actually be, 
and from this they concluded, at least as a marginal con¬ 
sequence, that every man, wherever he may live, is called 
and invited by God to an option that determines the basic 
orientation of his life—in grace or in sin. 

The universalist teaching moved into the focus of theo¬ 
logical attention at the beginning of the twentieth century 
with Maurice Blondel. 6 Blondel rejects the traditional 
apologetical approach which seeks to demonstrate the 
credibility of the Gospel from the divine origin of the 
Christian religion (proofs from miracles and prophecy) and 
the divine mission of the Catholic Church (proofs from the 
four notes of the Church). This approach, Blondel insists, 
makes the Gospel something imposed on human life from 
without, something extrinsic. People today can no longer 
believe in such a Gospel. An extrinsic gospel would be 
irrelevant. If something is true, people today insist, it must 
be related to life itself, to human consciousness, it must fit 
into man’s experience of himself. But how, Blondel asks, 
can the Gospel which is gratuitously given, or supernatural, 
be at the same time that which is demanded by the inner 
structure of human life? Blondel replies to this question. 
Throughout his entire work Blondel insists on these two 
points, that divine grace is a totally gratuitous gift to man 
and that this grace is demanded by the inner movement of 

6 The work of Maurice Blondel is not well known in the English-speaking 
world. Quite recently a translation of his Letter on Apologetics and History and 
Dogma has been published (London: Harvill Press, 1964), with an introduction 
to the thought of the author by A. Dru and I. Trethowan. 
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human life. Divine grace is not simply an optional gift 
which a man could inadvertendy overlook, it is not even 
appropriated to human nature as its supreme culmination, 
it is not so ineffable as to lack all foothold in human thought 
and life, but it is radically indispensable to human life and 
yet totally inaccessible for man. 7 Blondel tries to show in a 
detailed analysis of human life, its growth and development, 
that an inner logic, “the logic of action,” inevitably leads a 
man to an option that relates him to the infinite Other who 
addresses and nourishes him. According to Blondel, every 
man by the inner logic of his life discovers that he is not 
up to himself, that his doing never comes up to his own deep 
purposes, that a will for self-realization within him never 
comes to rest through his action on the finite. He is put 
before an option either to open himself to the infinite, or to 
close himself into the finite and to attach his transcendent 
willing to actions that can never come up to what he in¬ 
vests in them. The man who opts for openness refuses to tie 
himself to the finite as the ultimate term of his deepest 
willing to become himself: he trusts that he can move 
beyond the finite, he believes that a response from a trans¬ 
cendent Other enables him to become truly himself. 
Faithful to his line of thought Blondel insisted that the 
decision to be open or to be closed is not a rational judgment 
expressed in words; it is precisely in acting that a man 
decides who he is and where he is going. Faith is an action. 
Blondel believed that he could demonstrate in a strictly 
rational manner that every man, by the inner structure 
of action, is led to this option and hence that the supernatural 
is necessary to integral human life and yet totally inaccessible 
to man. All that man can do is to receive it as a gift. 

Blondel thought that God was at work in man’s willing, 
acting and knowing, and he regarded the option in favour 
of openness as the result of man’s free choosing and God’s 
call and invitation. This option for openness Blondel called 
“the undetermined supernatural.” It signifies the entry of 
man into a positive and redeeming relationship to God; 
and yet it consists mainly in trust, reliance, and readiness: 

'Ibid., p. 161. 
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it is still undetermined by the Christian message. When a 
person whose option has initiated him into the supernatural 
comes in touch with the Christian message, then he receives 
it, not as a strange story from another land, but a story that 
corresponds to the inner happiness of his life. 

The thought of Blondel had great influence in the Catholic 
Church. While his approach was almost completely by¬ 
passed by the ecclesiastical magisterium and the official 
theology taught in seminaries, his thought had a profound 
and lasting effect on the more creative theologians. Even if 
Catholic authors were not willing to follow Blondel in his 
particular metaphysics of human willing, they tended to 
agree with him that the only way to assure that the super¬ 
natural is not irrelevant and hence basically inacceptable, is 
to show that (while totally gratuitous) it is a dimension of 
man’s historical existence without which a person cannot 
live up to what in some way he knows himself to be. The 
mystery of human life on this earth includes the super¬ 
natural. Human life cannot be understood without taking 
into consideration the dialogue of salvation, revealed in 
Jesus Christ, into which God freely and yet assuredly draws 
man. 

The Catholic theologian who has made this approach 
basic to his entire theological work is Karl Rahner. Through 
him it has become common knowledge in the Catholic 
Church. 8 On a much wider theological basis than Blondel, 
Karl Rahner has shown that the Christian Gospel reveals 
the human mystery. The Gospel happens everywhere. The 
Gospel formulates clearly, explicitly, infallibly what 
happens in human life and hence what people who have 
not heard the Christian message may lay hold of obscurely, 
implicitly, threatened by misunderstandings. The Christian 
is “der zusichgekommene Mensch,” the man who has become 
fully conscious, through the Christian message, of what is 

8 See H. Vorgrimmler, Karl Rahner (New York: Paulist Press, 1965), p. 59. 
The theme of a supernatural and yet universal revelation is found in most 
of Karl Rahner’s works. Cf. his Nature and Grace (London: Sheed and Ward, 
1963), pp. 3-46 and Mission and Grace , vol. 1 (London: Sheed and Ward), 
pp. 3-113. 
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going on in himself. In my opinion, this theme of Karl 
Rahner has been adopted by Vatican Council II. 

The consequences of this doctrinal development for the 
self-understanding of the Catholic Church are far-reaching. 
While the Vatican Council repeats the ancient formulas 
depicting the Church as the one ark of salvation, the one 
community of the covenant outside of which there is no 
salvation, the same Council provides doctrinal explanations 
giving them new meaning. The Council still reiterates the 
phrase extra Ecclesiam nulla salus , yet the interpretation of 
this phrase proposes the very opposite, namely that there is 
ample salvation outside of the Church. In fact the conciliar 
documents present us with a vision of humanity which has 
been adopted by God in Jesus Christ and in whose life the 
Spirit of Father and Son is constantly exercising his work of 
reconciliation. Looking upon the history of mankind, we 
are forced to say that the Church is the way of salvation, 
for a minority of men, the via exlraordinaria salutis , the 
ordinary way of salvation ( via ordinaria salutis ) for the vast 
majority of mankind is human life challenged and vivified 
by the Spirit of God. Continuity with the traditional 
position of the Church is preserved by insisting that the 
grace of God granted outside of the Church is given always 
in view of the Church, that God’s merciful action in the world 
is always and everywhere prefiguration, preparation, 
anticipation of the full manifestation of mercy in Christ as 
acknowledged and celebrated in the Church, the one com¬ 
munity of salvation, the body of the Lord. 

The teaching of the Vatican Council that human life in 
the present historical order is the via ordinaria salutis could 
create an identity crisis for the Christian Church and call 
into question the justification of the Church’s mission. 
Why is there a Church? What happens in the Church that 
is not available in the world? What is the purpose of the 
Church in God’s plan? In the Constitution on the Church the 
Council provides some answers. In the Church alone Jesus 
Christ is proclaimed and acknowledged in his historical 
reality. In the Church alone do we know what is the mystery 
of divine redemption that is at work in and beyond the 
Church. In the Church alone do we celebrate Jesus Christ. 
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Only in the Church do we give thanks to the Father for his 
redemptive plan in the Church and outside of it. Only in 
the Church are we able to intensify our encounter with Jesus 
through the Word and the sacramental liturgy. Only in the 
Church is the wisdom of God protected through the Spirit 
speaking in the community and, more especially, teaching 
in the ministerial hierarchy. Despite the universality of the 
divine action it is not difficult to describe the special place 
which the Church holds in God’s plan. The Church is the 
sacrament of the world. In the Church we have the visible 
sign of what God is doing everywhere in a more hidden 
way. From the Church we read off the destiny of all man¬ 
kind, namely to be united as single fellowship reconciled 
with God. “The Church is in Christ a sacrament—or sign 
and instrument—of a closely knit union with God and the 
unity of the whole human race” (Const, on the Church, n. 1). 

The Church, then, is sign of God’s redemptive action and 
she is instrument of this action in the world. How is she 
instrument? This raises the difficult question of the Church’s 
mission. The new self-understanding of the Church, created 
by the doctrinal development at the Council, makes the 
concept of mission very complex. The Church sees herself 
in solidarity with the whole human family. She is conscious 
that the God who through Christ in the Spirit is at work 
in her, is also at work in the world. The Church is aware 
of the evil in mankind, of the demonic forces at work in 
history, and yet she admits that these forces cannot be 
localized in “the world” as a region apart from her; these 
forces pervade also her own existence, even if, thanks to 
the victory of Christ, they can never invalidate her proclama¬ 
tion of the Gospel and her sacramental life and ministry. 
In order to reconcile men infected by sin, to unite sinners 
into a community of love, they have to be changed many 
times, and it is precisely this change, this transformation, 
this conversion which is the work of the Spirit—openly in 
the Church and in a hidden way in the rest of mankind. It 
is the mystery of reconciliation, revealed in Jesus Christ and 
at work in the history of men, that the Church serves. The 
Church serves “the kingdom,” and inasmuch as she is a com¬ 
munity of love she anticipates the kingdom in her own life. 
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The mission of the Church is to serve the kingdom. As she 
involves herself more in the lives of other people—of man¬ 
kind—to assist in the transformation which the Spirit 
effects in them, she herself enters more deeply into the 
sanctification wrought by the Spirit, becomes more truly 
Church and manifests more visibly the body of Jesus in the 
world. 

But how does the Church serve the kingdom? It is here 
that several views are possible. The Vatican Council did not 
even attempt to come to a unified programme for the 
Church’s mission. In fact there are three distinct conciliar 
documents dealing with the mission of the Church, each of 
which singles out one particular aspect of this mission. The 
Council did not attempt a synthesis of these diverse aspects. 

The Decree on the Missionary Activity of the Church treats the 
more traditional notion of missions as the preaching of the 
Gospel that men may believe and the planting of the Church 
in areas where she does not yet exist. This decree acknow¬ 
ledges the universalist teaching proposed in the other 
conciliar documents. Yet the decree insists that “the uni¬ 
versal design of God for the human race is not carried out 
exclusively with a kind of secrecy in the souls of men. Nor 
is it achieved merely through those multiple endeavours, 
including religious ones, by which men search for God, 
groping for him that they may perhaps find him, though he 
is not far from any one of us (cf. Acts 17:27). These attempts 
need to be enlightened and purified, even though through 
the kindly workings of divine providence they may some¬ 
times serve as a guidance course to the true God and as a 
preparation of the Gospel” ( Decree on Mission, n. 3). The 
same viewpoint is taken in the Constitution on the Church (n. 
17). Even if men may find salvation through the redemptive 
action of God in human life or even in the great religions, 
this does not invalidate the mission of the Church, received 
from Christ and amply certified in Scripture, to preach the 
Gospel to the nations of the world. 

This mission to preach the Gospel, however, does not 
exhaust the Church’s mission in regard to other religions 
and to people in general. In the Declaration on the Church’s 
Relationship to non-Christian Religions, a most remarkable 
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witness to doctrinal development within Roman Catholic¬ 
ism, we are told that it is a part of the Church’s mission to 
engage in dialogue with members of other religions and to 
collaborate with them on issues promoting the great values 
of human life. This too is mission. Why? Because the evil and 
demonic forces separating man from man and establishing 
competing and conflicting camps in the human family are 
being overcome through the Holy Spirit at work in dialogue 
and collaboration. In such associations there is no intention 
of leading other people to conversion to the Christian faith. 
It would, in fact, be quite unethical to invite others to con¬ 
versation and joint effort in a common cause if such an 
invitation hid the unavowed intention of using proximity 
and friendship as a means of bringing others to accept one’s 
own religious convictions. At the same time this dialogue 
and cooperation, recommended in the conciliar document, 
are more than secular activity or humanitarian endeavour; 
they constitute a ministry of reconciliation overcoming the 
enemies of human life. Thus it belongs to the Church’s 
mission. Through dialogue and cooperation all the partners 
are being transformed by the Spirit and enter more deeply 
into what is God’s will for them. 

A third approach to the Church’s mission, closely related 
to the second, is taken in the Constitution on the Church in the 
Modern World. Here the Church’s solidarity with the world 
of men is in the foreground of attention. According to the 
central arguments of this document the Church exercises her 
mission when she identifies herself with the human family 
and serves others in their struggle to become more truly 
human—in the image of Christ’s perfect humanity. As Jesus 
came to be Servant, so the Church is sent to serve, to bear 
the burden with the rest of men and involve herself in the 
movement that leads to the unification, humanization and 
hence spiritualization of the human family. In the context 
of this Constitution, this service is not simply an humanitarian 
endeavour, an activity of purely this-worldly dimension: 
it is part of the divine mission of the Church to serve the 
kingdom of God. Even in a service which appears mainly 
secular she is the ordained minister of the mystery of 
reconciliation at work in human history. 

These three distinct interpretations of the Church’s 
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mission are not brought together in a single doctrinal syn¬ 
thesis. The Church’s self-understanding changed at the 
Council; but since this conciliar way of seeing herself and 
the world in which she lives was so new, the Church was not 
in a position to produce a consistent doctrinal presentation 
of her own mission. Which of these distinct aspects will be 
predominant in the future will be determined by the Church’s 
life and the needs of society. At the moment the mission of 
the Church is in a state of crisis. Different groups in the 
Church wish to move in divergent directions. What is 
required is a maturing process, a wider experience of what 
it means to be Church with the self-understanding produced 
by Vatican II. 

In whichever way the problem of the Church’s mission 
will eventually be solved, already at this time the Church’s 
understanding of herself in history has undergone a remark¬ 
able transformation. The Constitution on the Church in the 
Modern World presents Church and world involved in a 
mutual relationship. The Church offers her ministry and 
saving influence to the world, promoting the human values 
that constitute human society (n. 42, 43); and the world 
offers many helps to the Church, perfecting her in her own 
order (n. 44). This latter is an acknowledgment not found 
in previous ecclesiastical documents. 

The Church is in need of the world! In order to exercise 
her own proper life of proclaiming the Gospel and celebrat¬ 
ing the gifts of Christ in community, the Church is in need 
of human society. She uses the language and the concepts 
proper to her age in order to formulate her creeds, and she 
profits from the social and organizational patterns of the 
world in the structuring of her own social life. In this 
process the Church is not a passive receiver accepting 
uncritically what the world has to offer; the Church submits 
the elements offered by the world to the Gospel of Christ and, 
if need be, attempts to adapt them to suit her own Spirit- 
produced life. 

In a similar fashion the Church listens to the world, even 
when the world only utters words of rejection. For by 
listening in the Spirit to the protests of others we come to 
better self-knowledge. God corrects his Church in many 
ways: one of them is the hostile reaction of other people. 
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Again, the Church is not a passive receiver of the accusa¬ 
tions levelled against her; in the power of the Spirit she tests 
them and tries to hear the healing judgment of God in them. 
The world helps the Church not only through her words of 
rejection; the world, the evil world in which nonetheless 
God is triumphantly at work, also has positive values to 
offer to the Christian Church. Since the Spirit is operative 
in the hearts of all men, it may happen—and who would 
not have many examples at hand?—that certain values 
revealed in the Gospel but only obscurely acknowledged 
in the Church, achieve a clearer expression in human 
society beyond the Church. 

The Church needs the world to become truly herself. The 
Church must be in dialogue with others to discover the depth 
of her own life. The Church must collaborate with other 
societies to detect the dimensions of the charity which Christ 
in the Spirit is ceaselessly producing in her. The realization 
that the Christian Church is in need of the world to become 
herself has an unsettling effect on the ecumenical movement. 
For if it is true that Christians need the world to lay hold 
of the gifts they have received from Christ, then the Churches 
cannot recover the unity which is God’s gift to them without 
expanding their dialogue to include men who are not 
Christians and without widening their common endeavours 
to seek cooperation with non-Christian groups. 

Looking at the history of men in the light of the faith 
she has received, the Church realizes that from the historical 
point of view she is not the principal means of grace in 
human society. Hundreds of thousands of years before she 
was convoked God was at work among men, saving them 
for eternal life. Even in the so-called Christian age, the 
Church has represented a minority in the human family. 
The principal means of grace, from an historical viewpoint, 
is human life. The relation of man to man is the daily and 
hourly way in which God the Father is at work, in the power 
of the Spirit, seeking to conform men to the image of his 
Son. This redemptive mystery, at work at the core of human 
life, has become visible sacrament in the Church of Christ. 

This understanding of human history in faith introduces 
the Church to a new sense of humility. She is indeed the 
chosen people of God, the sacrament of salvation in the 
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world; and yet she acknowledges the vast redemptive action 
of God in the human race, of which her own ministry is 
only a part. The Church is ready to acknowledge that God 
exercises his saving work in the world without necessarily 
drawing his own Church into the centre of things. The 
Church, humble in her faith, is willing to play a sub¬ 
ordinate role. She is ready to serve the mystery of reconcilia¬ 
tion at work in the human family. 

It seems to me that the shift of perspective in the relation¬ 
ship of the institutional Church to the human community 
is paralleled by a shift of perspective in the relationship of 
the institutional ministry and the Christian community 
within the Church. Does the Vatican Council deal with this 
issue? Does the Council propose a new understanding of 
the relationship between hierarchy and people? This leads 
us into a study of the conciliar texts beyond the scope of this 
article. There can be no doubt that by making the people 
of God the key concept of the Church, the Constitution on the 
Church has modified in an appreciable way the relationship 
of the Christian people to their ordained ministers. According 
to the conciliar teaching, it is in the Christian people that 
the essential Spirit-guided handing on of the Gospel takes 
place and that the essential worship offered by Christ to 
the Father is embodied and made manifest. Pope and bishops 
are simply ministers to the Christian people. Their special 
ministry, created by Christ and made strong in the Spirit, 
serves the more pervading action of God in the lives of all 
Christians. The Word preached and the sacraments 
celebrated by the hierarchical ministry are the Christ-given 
instruments to nourish the Christian community; but they 
presuppose a much vaster action of Christ in the hearts of 
all believers and the uninterrupted nourishment offered to 
them through the life of love in the community. In Christian 
life God is constantly building up his people. Just as in the 
entire human family, it is through other people, through 
the brethren, through the community that God the Father, 
in the power of the Spirit, draws men into greater likeness 
to his Son Jesus Christ and thus into communion with him¬ 
self. The great way of salvation in which God comes to men 
is always and everywhere human life. 
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now that the second Vatican council has concluded its 
sessions, it is possible to see more clearly what the aggiorna- 
mento or up-dating of the Roman Catholic Church amounts 
to. 

There have been many notable and welcome amendments 
to the practices of the Church and to the statement of 
doctrine. One of the most significant, and most acceptable 
to the Protestant mind, occurs in the decree on Ecumenism 6: 
“Christ summons the Church, as she goes her pilgrim way, 
to that continual reformation of which she always has need, 
insofar as she is an institution of men here on earth. 552 
This appears to be a form of the principle so dear to the 
Protestant fathers, ecclesia semper rejormanda (the Church 
is always under the necessity of reformation). At the same 
time one may interject the idea that the Churches of the 

J This paper was first read at the ecumenical dialogue in Loyola College, 
Montreal, May, 1965. It was presented again at a meeting of the Duodecim 
theological discussion group at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York City. Revised, it was delivered as the Presidential Address to the 
Canadian Theological Society, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, 
May 19, 1966. 

2 The Documents of Vatican II, ed. W. M. Abbott and J. Gallagher (New York, 
1966; cited as Documents), p. 350. Paragraph references are to Lumen Gentium, 
unless stated otherwise. 
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Reformation have often given little sign that they felt any 
urgent necessity in their own lives for continual reform! 
Vatican II is a challenge to Protestant complacency. The 
Council warns the members of the (Roman) Church to 
“persevere in charity,” because “their exalted status is to be 
attributed not to their own merits but to the special grace 
of Christ. If they fail moreover to respond to that grace in 
thought, word, and deed, not only will they not be saved but 
they will be more severely judged.” 3 Everyone, from the 
Pope to the meanest member, is therefore called to share in 
vast changes affecting the celebration of the Liturgy and in 
relationships with other men in the modern world, both 
Christian and non-Christian. The influence of this renewal 
and reform is quite visible already in most parishes, in the 
ecumenical dialogue at the local level as well as between 
the World Council of Churches and organs of the Vatican, 
in several new freedoms in Catholic lands. Perhaps not the 
least significant is the tone and quality of lay comment on 
Catholic domestic life within the Church itself, and in the 
kind of demands presently being made by laymen on the 
Catholic hierarchy. 4 

In an introduction to the Dogmatic Constitution on the 
Church (also called Lumen Gentium , light of the nations, from 
its opening words), Fr. Avery Dulles notes the almost 
universally recognized fact that the fundamental subject 
at Vatican Council II was the nature of the Church. What 
is the definition of the Church as an article of the Faith? 5 6 

For many centuries Christians have confessed in the 
Creed a belief in “one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church,” 
but some of them shared with the late William Temple, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, an occasional longing to know 
where on earth this Church might be found. Hitherto the 
Roman Church has claimed that this true Church exists 
only among those who profess fealty to the Pontiff of Rome, 
the successor of Peter. Communion with the See of Rome 

3 Lumen Gentium , 14 (.Documents , p. 33). 

4 Brief to the Bishops , ed. Paul T. Harris (Don Mills, Ontario, 1965); Daniel 

Callahan, The Mind of the Catholic Layman (New York, 1964), and Honesty in 
the Church (New York, 1965); Objections to Roman Catholicism , ed. Michael de la 
Bedoyere (London, 1964). 

6 Documents, p. 10. 
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has been the basic criterion. For this reason the Popes of 
the early twentieth century bluntly refused to participate 
in what came to be known as the Ecumenical Movement 
(the coming together of several Christian groups or families: 
Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran and Protestant, for the study 
of faith and order, for practical work in the areas of clamant 
world need, for common worship round the Scriptures, and 
finally for sharing in the universal mission of the Church, 
with an ultimate goal in the organic Union of Christians 
everywhere). Today the contrast between 1915 and 1966 
is almost unbelievable. 

Under the impetus of scholarly and saintly men in the 
fields of biblical and liturgical scholarship, as well as of the 
subtle forces working towards aggiornamento throughout the 
Church, Rome has now enunciated classic principles of 
ecumenism and has called on her people to take the 
initiative in dialogue. The immediate aim is mutual under¬ 
standing, genuine fellowship in Christ, and reconciliation. 
<c There can be no ecumenism worthy of the name without 
a change of heart.” Unity proceeds from love (cf. 1 John 2: 
7-11 with 1: 9-10). “Thus, in humble prayer, we beg 
pardon of God and of our separated brethren, just as we 
forgive those who trespass against us.” 6 The entire climate 
of inter-church relations has been altered for good by such 
statements. One must here add that the separated brethren 
for their part have similar confessions to make to Rome and 
to one another, and therefore must likewise seek pardon 
from their fellow Christians in the Roman Catholic Church. 

But now we turn to the proper subject of this paper. 

II 

Lumen Gentium deals with its topic as follows: 

It begins with some illuminating remarks on the “mystery” 
of the Christian community as the “Church of God” and 
then goes on to an important chapter on “The People of 
God.” Progressive teachers in the Roman Church point 
out how meaningful it is that the Constitution starts like 
this. For the order of the chapters, we are told, is intended 
quite deliberately to place communion with Christ in his 

6 Decree on Ecumenism , 7 {Documents, p. 351). 
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Body ahead of juridical statements about Peter and the 
Papacy, and the hierarchy that is centred in the See of 
Peter. 

Once this has been done the Council Fathers come to the 
single most dominant theme, namely, the doctrine of the 
episcopal or hierarchical structure of the Church. Here the 
issue was: Given the teaching of Vatican Council I (1870) 
on the primacy and infallibility of the Pope, Bishop of Rome, 
how are the other Bishops to be regarded? Are they merely 
delegates of Rome, who may and does sign himself as 
“Bishop of the Catholic Church”? Or is there some pro¬ 
portionate relationship between Pope and Bishops that 
corresponds to the tie between St. Peter and the rest of the 
Apostles? 

After this notable third chapter we have succeeding 
sections that take up the role and dignity of the Laity 
within the People of God; the divine call to holiness; the 
special vocation of the “religious,” the monks, the nuns, 
and all under perpetual vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience; and on the “pilgrim” nature of the Church as 
it looks forward towards the heavenly Jerusalem and awaits 
the Second Advent. 

Rather curiously in the judgment of those who stand 
outside the Roman obedience, there now follows an eighth 
chapter on the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Mother of the 
Church. 7 It has to be noted that the Council, after consider¬ 
able debate, agreed to treat of Mary in the context of the 
Church as God’s People, and not in the context of Christ 
as the Redeemer and Lord of the Church. For in some forms 
of Marian devotion it almost appeared as if the Virgin were 
more likely to exhibit divine compassion and grace than 
Christ the Son of God who is confessed as Saviour in all 
the creeds. 

Ill 

At this point I wish to indicate those elements in Lumen 
Gentium that are specially helpful and most to be welcomed 
by one who is writing as an avowed Protestant. 

7 See the explanations offered by Fr. Dulles in Documents , p. 13, and by the 
Editors in Documents , p. 85, note 256. 
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(1) The emphasis on Mission (pars. 1,5,9,11 etc.). God is 
One who seeks to save. He prepared the way in Israel, he 
sent Messiah in the person of a divine Son who is also son 
to the Jewess Mary, and he continues the missionary ministry 
of Christ by the work of the Holy Spirit in the life of the 
holy Church. <c Christ is the Light of all nations” (a theme, 
incidentally, that recalls the subject for the World Council’s 
Third Assembly at New Delhi in 1961). 

(2) The explicit definitions of the Real Presence of Christ in 
the Church apart from the elements of the Mass or holy 
Eucharist. He is in the Word, both as Scripture to be read 
and in the Sermon that is preached. He is in the assembly 
of those who pray and sing. He is in all the sacraments 
(Rome of course counts more than two). He is in the 
Eucharist species, but also in the ministering priest. 8 As 
one who was brought up to believe wholeheartedly in the 
Real Presence ol Christ in his Church and its life, I am bound 
to say how welcome such teaching is. 

(3) In the manner of much recent exegesis, the Constitution 
dwells much on the biblical images for the Church. This gives 
a wonderfully Pauline flavour to the first chapter. 9 One 
may wish to compare this with the treatment in Paul S. 
Minear’s Images of the Church in the New Testament. 

(4) The Pentecostal beginning of the Church 10 is stressed 
in such wise that one has to pay considerable attention to 
the work of the Holy Spirit in every age of the Church and 
in the world as well; and also to the Covenant concept of God 
and his Folk conjoined in duty and affection. Now and 
again I found myself remembering a classic Reformation 
treatise, the Scots Confession of 1560: and what higher praise 
could a Scots-Canadian give? * 11 

(5) Finally, one must be impressed by the reiteration of the 
notes of unity and charity , obviously true, obviously scrip¬ 
tural. It should not go without saying that the synod and the 
Pope himself took occasion not seldom to give life to the 

R Lumen Gentium, 21 (. Documents, pp. 40-41), and also the Constitution on the 
Sacred Liturgy , 7 (. Documents, pp. 140-141). 

9 Lumen Gentium, 6-7 (Documents, pp. 18-22). 

l0 Lumen Gentium, 2-4 {Documents, pp 15-16); cf. Sacred Liturgy, 6 ( Documents, 
p. 140). 

11 Lumen Gentium, 9 ( Documents, p. 25); cf. Sacred Liturgy, 10 ( Documents, p. 142). 
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words by many precious tokens of love and fraternity (e.g., 
in the reception of the delegation from the Patriarch of 
Constantinople; and in the service of worship at St. Paul 
extra muros ). 

Having said that, one may proceed to certain relatively 
minor criticisms. 

Lumen Gentium was intended to explain the “inner nature 
and universal mission” of the Church to the whole world 
(par. 1). Yet the world (i.e., most of the Christian laity in 
non-Catholic communions and most people in the non- 
Christian lands) will find the document hard to comprehend! 
It is very biblical, in an age when the Bible is not really 
familiar. It is replete with references to the ancient Fathers 
of the Church, although much of the patristic language 
and thought-forms is altogether unacceptable to modern 
men, even if they understand it. The world outside of the 
churches does not know our Christian vocabulary. In other 
words, one must say that the “fog index ” (to use the language 
of journalism) is rather high! 

There is an inconsistency concerning election that is never 
cleared up. Members of the Church are said to be pre¬ 
destined by God to salvation; they are the “elect.” But it is 
nowhere implied that all men and women are elect. How 
then can the Church dare to offer the Gospel to all men, 
believing that its witness will bring the treasures of all 
humanity into one fold? 12 Most forms of Calvinist theology 
suffer from the same inconsistency. 

It is peculiar also to be told that the Spirit of God renews 
the life of the Church without interruption . How is this related 
to the semper reformanda ? Why was it necessary to call a 
reforming Council and have it debate so many issues at 
such length? 

Here we touch on a central mystery of the Christian faith 
as it is held both by Roman and non-Roman believers. 
On the one hand it is held that God who is Spirit (invisible, 
impalpable, immortal, all-powerful but also all-loving) 
controls the universe and the course of history, so that in 
the end everything must work towards the fulfilment of 


12 On election, predestination, and universalism sec Lumen Gentium, 2, 3. 5, 
9, 13, 16, 24, 48. 
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his purposes (cf. Rom. 8: 28). On the other hand it is 
asserted that God as personal, loving Spirit cannot be 
autocrat. He lets the world be a world. He grants what may 
be called a relative autonomy. And to his creatures who are 
becoming persons he gives freedom and responsibility. He 
seeks cooperation. There can be no reformation, therefore, 
by the fiat of God. Men and women have to make con¬ 
fession; they must want renewal. They have to come to 
themselves, and then return to the Father (cf. Luke 15). 
Hence, whilst it may be said that the Spirit of truth and 
love works unceasingly in the Church and the world, it 
has also to be recognized that he can be and is resisted. 

We note then that some of the difficulties in stating the 
doctrine of the Church are to be ascribed to the very nature 
of revelation and faith as all Christians acknowledge them. 

A further criticism of the Vatican document can be put in 
this way: it lacks a genuinely historical hermeneutic. It is based 
on a “plan-of-salvation” theology. Fr. Gregory Baum 
puts it thus: “The historical approach is important. God, 
who is the Lord of history, has a plan of salvation for the 
People whom he created. The mystery of mercy began to 
operate in the world from the very beginning. . . . While 
we do not know the details of God’s plan for the people 
of the world, we do know from the Scriptures that God is a 
God of love who never leaves himself without a witness 
among men.” 13 How does this work out? In par. 55 the Virgin 
Mary is said to be foreshadowed in the victory over the 
serpent (Gen. 3: 15) and in the Virgin mother (so-called) 
of Emmanuel (Isa. 7: 14; Mic. 5: 2-3). She is the “Daughter 
of Sion.” This may be called typological exegesis, but it is 
not convincing. For it ignores the outdated mythology im¬ 
plicit in the Genesis story and declines to give Isaiah a setting 
in his own history. In fact, the whole scheme of a “salvation- 
history” within the secular history of mankind has the 
appearance of an imposition on the evidence. It works from 
proof-texts and from predictions that were not in fact 
recognized as such by the very people for whom they are 
supposed to have been given. 

15 “The Constitution on the Church”, in Journal of Ecumenical Studies, Vo 1. 2, 
No. 1 (Winter, 1965), pp. 3-4. 
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But criticism of Roman doctrine at this point becomes also 
a criticism of Protestant “fundamentalism” and other forms 
of the school of biblical theology that have not come to 
terms with the need for re-statement, and even for demythol- 
ogizing. 

It is regrettable too that the Vatican Council makes no 
changes in the traditional Roman interpretation of Jesus’ 
teaching on poverty, chastity and obedience as binding only 
on “those who would be perfect” (Matt. 19: 21). This has 
been discussed so effectively by Harvey K. McArthur that 
I simply draw attention to his Understanding the Sermon on 
the Mount, pages 131-133. Within the framework of the new 
insights about the laity as people of God, called to holiness, 
it is unfortunate that Rome has not seen how indefensible 
it is to suggest any double standard. A priest is not called 
to be any more holy than a layman! A lay member of the 
Church is called to no lower form of holiness than Bishop 
or Pope! 

IV 

And now we come to a confrontation with the basic 
theology of Lumen Gentium, which remains unacceptable, 
as no amount of charity ought to conceal. Let it be said 
clearly, however, that the argument is intended to take 
place within the new atmosphere created so largely by the 
Vatican Council itself. The argument is not undertaken in 
captious criticism, nor without a sense of the most profound 
gratitude for the progressive elements that are at work 
within the Church of Rome. It must be the hope of everyone 
who yearns for true unity and for organic reunion that the 
reactionary forces inside Rome may be converted to the 
views of their progressive brethren, and that all together, 
conservative and liberal alike, may seek fuller light and 
guidance from the divine Spirit. This holds too for non- 
Catholics. Truth does not belong in its fullness to any one 
party. It is with these thoughts in mind, after considerable 
public and private discussion of the issues I have raised, 
that I commit to print certain questions and criticisms about 
Lumen Gentium. May the errors be pardoned, and the 
discussion lead to fuller growth in wisdom and in Christian 
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charity, by the grace of him who alone is both truth and way 
and life to all his disciples! 

(1) Rome believes that the Church was founded by Jesus 
even before Pentecost, and that he constituted the Twelve 
as a “college” or stable group of Apostles 14 . These men were 
his companions, then missioners, and finally rulers and 
shepherds (Matt. 18: 18; John 20: 22-23). Among these 
Twelve Peter was given primacy of power (Matt. 16: 18). 
Peter is the vicar of Christ, the foundation of the Church 
of the New Covenant. He exercised his episcopacy in the 
Jewish mission, probably in Syrian Antioch and in Corinth, 
and at last in Rome where he was crucified and buried at 
the Vatican. One can see his shrine there below the great 
altar of St. Peter’s Basilica. We are told by Clement of 
Rome (about A.D. 96) and later authorities that all the 
Apostles took care to choose and ordain successors to whom 
they committed power to rule and teach, though of course 
not the peculiar privileges that belong to the historic com¬ 
panions of Jesus. Thus was set going an apostolic succession 
of Bishops, among whom the Bishop of Rome as a Peter 
redwivus came to possess unique standing in the course of 
three centuries. 

This Roman primacy is held to have inhered, however, 
in the successor of Peter from the first century. But my 
reading of the evidence, both New Testament and patristic 
(as thoroughly as I know how), is that the early Church 
simply did not accord supremacy to the Bishop and 
Patriarch of Rome until the fourth century at the best. Leo I 
and Gregory the Great (A.D. 590-604) stand out in the 
development of papal power. But the primacy was not wel¬ 
comed in the East, where Constantinople claimed a status 
“equal to but next after” Rome! This is not the occasion 
to examine all the reasons for the emergence of the Papacy 
as the supreme jurisdiction in the Catholic Church. Vatican 
Council I, no less than the Counter-Reformation Council 
of Trent, insisted on the supremacy and by its teaching on 
infallibility has made it virtually impossible for Rome ever 
to abandon it. For, let it be said here as clearly as it has 


1A Lumen Gentium , 18, 19; and the note on this in the Announcements of 
November 16, 1964 ( Documents , pp. 98-99). 
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been said so often by Cardinal Bea, a dogma can never be 
altered: all that one may hope to do is to restate the sub¬ 
stance of it in contemporary idiom. 

Nevertheless, the second Vatican Council has had to 
wrestle with the problem of the Papacy in relation to those 
other Bishops who claim valid apostolic descent and 
authority. Each Bishop, it is taught in Lumen Gentium , is a high 
priest possessing the fulness of priestly orders in distinction 
from presbyters; and he is not to be regarded as a delegate 
of the Bishop of Rome. To the contrary: the synod of 
Bishops that has been established is said to correspond 
to the original Apostolic College. It is a mystical consortium 
in which the Head, Rome, is essential to the life and work 
of the group; but this Head cannot and will not operate 
apart from its Members. 

But is there a genuine recognition here that in Christ 
this talk of Head and Members who are in fact fallible 
ministers is not in conformity with the revelation of grace 
and salvation? On November 16, 1964, before the vote on 
the Constitudon on the Church, it was announced in the 
General Congregation that “since the Supreme Pontiff 
is the head of the College, he alone can perform certain acts 
which in no wise belong to the bishops, for example, 
convoking and directing the College, approving the norms 
of action, etc. . . . The care of the whole flock of Christ has 
been entrusted to the Supreme Pontiff'. . . . The Roman 
Pontiff proceeds according to his own discretion. ... In 
every instance it is clear that the union of the bishops with 
their head is contemplated, and never any action of the 
bishops taken independently of the Pope. 5515 

The Constitution is explicit on this point more than once 
(see pars. 8, 25; and cf. 13). In the decree on the Liturgy , 
22, par. 1, we read: “Regulation of the sacred liturgy 
depends solely on the authority of the Church, that is, 
on the Apostolic See and, as laws may determine, on the 
bishop.” There cannot be any doubt that, when Rome 
speaks in the Council documents about “Holy Mother 
Church” in the business and legal affairs of empirical life, 


l5 j Documentsy pp. 100-101. 
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she really means the Pope acting either ex sese (freely, 
independently, by his own power) or in concert with the 
Bishops, yet only so far as the Pope chooses to act in this way. 

This explains the phenomena of Paul Vi’s primacy. 
Amendments in the texts of decrees or other documents 
were made at his request or his order (so say Abbott and 
Gallagher); and it is disputed how far every request was 
actually an order. He announced Mary’s new title, “Mother 
of the Church,” without the agreement of the whole 
episcopal Congregation. He set up the new synod of 
Bishops by using his admitted powers. He granted certain 
Indulgences associated with the Council and its effects 
(almost as if Indulgences had never taken the brunt of 
Reformation protest). Is it false to affirm, in light of such 
facts, that Vatican II has made the Roman Church not 
less but more papalist? Yes, say many liberals. There is 
papal diplomacy at work in the manner of the institution 
of the Episcopal Synod. We may be seeing here some of the 
last employments of papal power to inaugurate organs of 
Church life that must eventuate in a radical modification 
of the Papacy. Well, this is something to be devoutly 
desired! But the evidence of the documents is against it. 

Frequent reference to Christian love cannot obscure nor 
impair the jurisdiction of the apostolic episcopacy (par. 7). 
Bishops regulate worship and especially the Eucharist 
(par. 26; cf. Liturgy , 41). They “make laws for their subjects” 
and “pass judgment on them” and may “moderate every¬ 
thing” with respect to worship and the lay apostolate 
(par. 27). They have strict power over the “religious” 
(par. 45). 

Since the Church is not only a divine-human mystery 
(both in its ideal and empirical life) but also by divine 
decree a community structured hierarchically, it is governed 
by laws. The ordinary membership (so to speak) are 
“subjects” or “children.” Priests are “fathers,” but fathers 
with continuing spiritual authority! Church is “Holy 
Mother Church,” not in figure but in fact (pars. 14, 15, 21, 
28; cf. Liturgy, 14, 21). This material, much of it from 
chapter three, determines the effective status of the people 
and casts considerable shadow on the theory of the whole 
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Church as people, in spite of the fact that the people 
dominate chapter two. 

(It is only right that one should interject here that 
Churches lacking an episcopal system have their own 
difficulties with the authority claimed and exercised by 
certain clerics and laymen, in spite of assertions about 
equality of ministry and the love that is commanded by 
Christ. Institutionalism breeds this sort of disease every¬ 
where. The- least it should do in the case of the Church of 
Rome is to make it more sensible that much in its life is 
truly of human origin, not at Jill revealed as the absolute 
will of God.) 

(2) A Roman Catholic woman in England has written in 
the volume Objections to Roman Catholicism , edited by Michael 
de la Bedoyere (London, 1964): “The Marxist looks forward 
to the withering away of the State, the Catholic to the 
withering away of the Church when the Kingdom of God 
is fully revealed. Yet, in the manner of her arch-enemy, 
Rome has exalted an organization which exists solely to 
bring men to God through prayer into a sinless abstraction, 
an idol which protects itself by means of repressive 
machinery. . . .” 16 

Now one must insist that this will not do as a definition of 
the Roman doctrine of the Church. As the Mystical Body of 
Christ, it may be said to be the Kingdom of Christ present 
now in history but in a mystery (Lumen Gentium , par. 3). 
As the working Body of Christ it is indispensable, not because 
its form is perfect and its members sinless, but because 
Christ by his Spirit chooses to minister to his world through 
it. When all that is said, however, it remains true that 
according to Rome this Body seems to be a sinless abstrac¬ 
tion. Here is the decree on the sacred Liturgy, par. 2: “It 
is of the essence of the Church that she be both human and 
divine, visible and yet invisibly endowed, eager to act 
and yet devoted to contemplation, present in this world and 
yet not at home in it. She is all these things in such a way 
that in her the human is directed and subordinated to the 

“Magdalen Goffin, “Some Reflections on Superstition and Credulity,” 
op. cit. 7 p. 49. 
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divine, the visible likewise to the invisible, action to con¬ 
templation, and this present world to that city yet to come, 
which we seek 55 (cf. Heb. 13:14). Lumen Gentium , par. 8, com¬ 
pares the two “natures 55 of the Church to the two “natures 55 
of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Logos of God. 

It is understandable why such language is employed. 
Rev. 21: 1-14 describes the Bride of the Lamb, the New 
Jerusalem, adorned for her Husband and the marriage 
banquet (cf. Eph. 5: 23-32, and similar ideas about Israel 
in the Old Testament). Rome wishes to affirm that the 
Church in this spotless and holy form exists in heaven, 
perfectly; but it subsists here on earth only in the empirical 
body of the Catholic Church. Hence the Catholic Church 
does not sin, as such; it sins only “in its members 55 (Paul VI 
does not like any suggestion that the empirical Church as 
such is sinful). I John 2: 20, 27, reading “you know every¬ 
thing 55 in verse 20 and interpreting “anointing 55 as a gift 
to the entire body of the faithful so that they cannot err in 
matters of belief, is pressed into the service of the Roman 
doctrine (Lumen Gentium , 12). 

Precisely here the concept of the Mystical Body is very 
dangerous, for it tends to a false ontologizing of a metaphor. 
Not that the image of the “body 55 is not an image pregnant 
with profound ecclesiological truth. Not that we must shy 
away from seeking to state truths concerning the ultimate 
Being of the Godhead or his purpose in the universe. 
Rather, we need to be careful how we try to define the mode 
of spiritual or “supernatural 55 action in time and space 
(if “supernatural 55 is a permissible word today). It is not 
received Christian doctrine that God the Spirit became 
flesh and remains incarnate in the Church as the Body of 
Christ. Yet the Roman teaching comes perilously close 
to this. (A helpful statement on this subject from an 
Anglican point of view will be found in John Macquarrie, 
Principles of Christian Theology , 1966, pp. 348-349.) 

A perfect Church, then, is an abstraction. A sinless 
Church is an abstraction. It will not do to use John’s Gospel 
of the Paraclete as justifying an unfailing guidance of the 
Church into all truth, if only for the simple reason that the 
historical evidence is piled up against such an exegesis. Nor 
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will it do to argue that, as Head of this Church and assured 
both of the Spirit and of the wisdom of his theologians, the 
Bishop of Rome speaks infallibly on matters of faith and 
morals, so that there can be no appeal from him (par. 25). 
The history of papal pronouncements and actions is against 
that presumption also. God is tied neither to bishops nor to 
sacramental rites. God as God remains wholly free, free even 
to reject the empirical orders of the Ministry within the 
Churches if they cease to be organs fitted for his Spirit. 
Is that not one lesson from the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century that has still to be learned fully by Rome, perhaps 
too by other Churches? 

(3) My third principal point relates to the place of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice in Roman ecclesiology. 

The primary duty of the baptized faithful is to “come 
together to praise God in the midst of his Church, to take 
part in her sacrifice, and to eat the Lord’s supper” ( Liturgy , 
10). What the Mass means is to be determined from the 
dogmatic principles laid down in 1562 at the Council of 
Trent. 17 The Eucharist is “the fount and apex of the whole 
Christian life” (par. 11); it makes a real priesthood essential 
since it is a true sacrifice (par. 17), and demands a hierarchy. 
For only Bishops possess full sacerdotal powers. Only they 
or their delegates, the parish priests, may celebrate it 
(pars. 20, 26) 18 . It is meat and drink to the faithful, even 
if they receive normally but the wafer; and they should 
therefore communicate daily if possible. 

One might well ask if the New Testament supports this 
view, and if the primitive Church of the Apostles knew of any 

11 Sacred Liturgy, 55. See also Paul VPs encyclical dated September 3, 1965, 
but not released until September 13,1965, in which he underscores with rigour 
the transsubstantiation doctrine stated by the Council of Trent. It may well 
be, of course, that this teaching was intended to rule out magic from the 
sacrament. Yet “wc have to part company with St. Thomas when he goes on 
to speak of the ‘substance’ as apart from the ‘accidents’. We do so for two 
reasons. The first is that this is perhaps an attempt to reach too precise an 
interpretation of what must remain mysterious; and the second is that we have 
no place in our scheme for the category of substance, and must speak in terms 
of the existential-ontological interpretation which we have used throughout.” 
J. Macquarrie, Principles of Christian Theology (New York, 1966), p. 425. 

18 See also Christus Dominus , or The Pastoral Office of Bishops, and Pres- 
byterorum Ordinis , or The Ministry and Life of Priests, for the fuller working 
out of these themes. 
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new sacrifice once the Old Covenant had become obsolete 
(Heb. 8: 13). Lumen Gentium 28 speaks of priests representing 
and applying the sacrifice of Christ, with a reference to 
Heb. 9: 11-28. But the “once-for-allness” of Hebrews in 
connection with Jesus’ death and the teaching of Heb. 13: 
15-16 on the sacrifice of praise and the sharing of our goods 
are still not dominant in the sacramental theology of Rome. 
Rom. 12: 1 offers a transformed view of sacrifice and it is 
properly stressed by Rome and Churches sharing much of its 
sacramental ideas; but it may be that “sacrifice” is a word 
too misleading in contemporary idiom for what St. Paul 
means. I should welcome gladly an attempt by Catholics 
and non-Catholics to speak to each other about the com¬ 
memoration of Christ’s self-offering and the power of this to 
inspire our own self-offering, perhaps by means of the 
formula that in the Eucharist Christ is “focused” and in a 
spiritual sense “re-presented.” There are signs that this is 
acceptable to some Roman Catholics, but unfortunately 
the Pope and the Council once again have soft-pedalled the 
movement toward a rapprochement by insisting on an 
obsolete Tridentine theology of the Mass. 

There is an important corollary to the priestly dignity 
that Bishops and priests share (par. 28: cf. 17 on building 
up the Body of Christ). No layman can celebrate the Holy 
Eucharist, for he is unqualified to offer a sacrifice. Yet 
a priest who marries and is canonically deprived of parish 
duty is still a priest, and may, if he dare, offer the Mass 
validly. He cannot lose the priestly power bestowed in 
Ordination. This too is an obsolete concept, and all the 
evidence of commonsense is opposed to it. Ministry must be 
related to function. 

Roman doctrine, however, is most vulnerable in its 
splitting the Church, the People of God, the priestly People, 
into “priests” and “laity.” There cannot be here any 
genuine priesthood of all believers, although the decree on 
the Liturgy, 30, defines the “priestly work” of the laymen 
“by means of acclamations, responses, psalmody, antiphons, 
and songs, as well as by actions, gestures, and bodily 
attitudes. And at the proper times ... a reverent silence.” 
By lives of charity and self-denial they may witness to their 
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Lord. Yet by Roman definition none of this is a priest's proper work! 
It may be noted also that women are in no way considered 
possible candidates for the priesthood or the Episcopacy. 

V 

Such a critique goes to the very heart of the doctrine 
announced in Lumen Gentium : the Papacy and the episcopal 
hierarchy are so defined that the whole People fail to 
receive the dignity due to their calling. It was no unkind 
word of an enemy, but the sad witness of a son that Rome 
appears to believe in the Real Presence of Christ “under the 
pontifical species.” 19 

Again, Rome is still incapable of acknowledging that other 
“ecclesial communities” of Christians are in fact truly 
Churches. Fr. Baum, the distinguished Canadian peritus at 
the Council, has argued that the Mystical Body according 
to the Council is “ communion of life with Christ ” and so it may 
be found, though imperfectly, in other Churches. He still 
maintains that the Body subsists in the Catholic (i.e., 
Roman) Church. For “only the Catholic Church perfectly 
embodies the Church of Christ on earth.” 20 Yes, it perfectly 
embodies. This is what cannot be admitted. Rome like the 
rest of the Churches is merely an imperfect embodiment of 
the Ecclesia of God. Similarly, its doctrine of the Church 
remains imperfect. 

19 Yves Congar, Problems oj Authority , p. 145, cited by John M. Todd in 
Objections to Roman Catholicism , p. 67. 

20 Grcgory Baum, “The Constitution on the Church”, loc. cil ., pp. 6-7. Cf. the 
decree on Ecumenism , 3: “For it is through Christ’s Catholic Church alone, 
which is the all-embracing means of salvation, that the fullness of the means 
of salvation can be obtained. It was to the apostolic college alone, of which 
Peter is the head, that we believe our Lord entrusted all the blessings of the 
New Covenant. . . .” 

What could be plainer? Communion with the See of Peter, though not in¬ 
deed any servile obedience, is essential to Christian unity and to the true 
reality of the Church. 
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The Church’s Ministry 
to the World 
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I 

“I am among you as one who serves” (Luke 22:27). In our 
time Christians everywhere seem to be learning afresh that 
the example of the church’s Lord, summed up in these 
words, must inspire the church’s own behaviour among 
men. The most sensitive pastors and the most perceptive 
theologians of our day decisively reject the triumphalism 
which in the past has often marred the face of the church and 
hindered its true mission. They insist that the church must 
approach the world in the spirit of self-giving service. Of 
course, cynics are free to suggest that, in embracing humility, 
Christians are making a virtue out of necessity—that a 
church which is no longer heard when it shouts imperiously 
hopes to make a better impression by speaking softly. But 
men often learn from adversity a lesson which neither reason 
nor faith has effectually taught them in times of prosperity, 
and Christians need not blush to gain new insight from the 
trials of the twentieth-century church—especially when the 
insight gained is so close to the heart of the New Testament 
message. This lesson is a true one, and it is good that so 
many Christians have been willing to learn it, one way or 
another. 

The manner of the church’s approach to the world is one 
question, and its matter quite another. Almost everyone 
admits that the church must move among men as “one who 
serves”; as the popular slogan has it, the church must serve 
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the world. But just how is the church to serve the world? 
At this point, Christians who share a full commitment to the 
ideal of humble service begin to disagree radically with one 
another. My purpose in this paper is to explore the theo¬ 
logical issues which seem most clearly pertinent to this 
debate. 

We may usefully look first at the answer supplied by 
certain aggressive and influential modern theologians, who 
are thoroughly dissatisfied with the church’s present condi¬ 
tion. In their view the church can serve the world only by 
immersing itself totally in the good causes of the “secular 
city.” The sole alternative to such an immersion is an in¬ 
creasingly pointless effort to preserve religious institutions in 
detachment from the real issues of human life and destiny. 
Thus the one truly live option for the church is “political” 
service. Harvey Cox, the major prophet of “secular” eccle- 
siology, puts the dilemma, as he sees it, very sharply, when 
he writes: 

Although the evidence today is still not terribly encouraging, 
I am impressed by the willingness of some people in the 
church to change and re-examine traditional patterns. 
This happens wherever the apparatus of the church begins 
to be viewed as something intended to serve the peace and 
justice of the world rather than to bolster the status of the 
church. 

Given this formulation of the problem, we can scarcely be 
surprised when he tells us: 

My own work in the future will be devoted in large measure 
to re-examining the characteristically “religious” practices 
of man in an effort to see what elements can be used in the 
interests of humanization and social change. 1 

The available alternatives may not, however, be as lim¬ 
ited as the “Coxians” seem to suppose. Certainly the New 
Testament takes a larger view. It is odd, to say the least, 

Garvey Cox, “Afterword,” in Daniel Callahan (ed.), The Secular City Debate 
(New York: Macmillan, 1966), pp. 188, 183. 
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that Cox and other Protestant writers should feel free to 
treat its message as selectively as they do. 

We may (I think) agree that the New Testament writers 
support both Cox’s rejection of ecclesiasticism and the 
principle underlying his positive proposal. Clearly, Chris¬ 
tians of the apostolic age were no more concerned than our 
modern “secular” theologians to bolster the church’s status. 
No doubt the fact that the nascent church had next to no 
status to bolster helped to preserve them from any tempta¬ 
tion to ecclesiastical imperialism, but it may be worth noting 
that one of their greatest spokesmen was eloquently proud 
of the church’s worldly insignificance. 2 Furthermore, while 
the primitive church’s social environment and its relation to 
that environment—to say nothing of current expectations of 
Christ’s imminent return—hardly encouraged it to under¬ 
take a comprehensive “political” ministry in the style of 
Harvey Cox, it did not lack all sense of responsibility for 
human welfare. It is true that such phrases as “serving the 
world” do not appear in the vocabulary of the New Testa¬ 
ment. 3 But the conviction that the true service of God 
demands a generous response to urgent human need perme¬ 
ates the New Testament. 4 Moreover, the positive appraisal 
of secular authority as the guardian of public order and 
natural morality, which we find in St. Paul and others, 6 
appears to leave political action (in the strict sense) open as 
a proper field of Christian service, given favourable cir¬ 
cumstances. These considerations, at least, seem to support 
Cox’s constructive programme. 

At the same time, it is clear that the strongest emphasis in 
New Testament teaching about the church’s task in the world 
lies elsewhere. For the New Testament writers, it is not the 
idea of the church as “God’s avant-garde ” in the struggle for a 
more humane society that not only justifies but demands the 
church’s existence as a community visibly distinct from all 
other human communities, including the families and 
nations to which its own members belong. It is rather the 
2 Cf. I Cor. 1:26-30. 

3 The New Testament speaks of “serving” God, Christ, the gospel, the 
brethren, but never, in so many words, of “serving the world.” 

<Cf. Math. 25:31-46; Jas. l:26f.; I John 3:11-18. 

5 Cf. Rom. 13:1-7; I Tim. 2:lf.; I Pet. 2:13-17. 
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fact that the church is the living witness to a new possibility 
of communion between man and God, grounded in God’s 
own act of self-giving and self-disclosure. While the church 
is undoubtedly called to cherish and enhance the good of 
men’s secular communities, its own unique contribution to 
human good lies in its gospel of the Kingdom of God. It is 
first and foremost to this announcement of forgiveness of 
sins and eternal life that the New Testament church devotes 
its energies. 

Of course, our “secular” theologians know perfectly well 
how the New Testament presents the Christian message. 
They will argue, however, that in its primitive form the 
gospel no longer speaks meaningfully to man. And they will 
add, more or less explicitly, that a gospel adapted to the 
temper and concerns of modern, “unmetaphysical” man is 
actually closer to the real point of the biblical faith than the 
gospel as presented in the first century. 

We need not linger over the question of modern man’s 
apparent immunity to metaphysical concern. It is at least 
arguable that twentieth-century man, for all his intellectual 
and sociological conditioning by science and technology, is 
not a wholly different breed from the man of the past, who 
at least occasionally revealed a passion for the Absolute. 
But that is not the crucial point of the debate. The “political” 
ecclesiology of our day is not put forward on grounds of pure 
expediency, as a superficial exercise in “packaging” the 
gospel. On the contrary, it is based on a theory of “secu¬ 
larization” which welcomes modern man’s scientism and 
pragmatism as an ally (and in part a direct outcome) of 
biblical faith. What we must ask, then, is whether that faith 
really leads as directly to a practical “secularism” as the 
“Coxian” school seems to suggest. In the following pages I 
shall be arguing that in fact a genuinely biblical assessment 
of secularization in no way excludes the New Testament 
church’s emphasis on the gospel of the Kingdom of God. 

II 

To my mind, the view that the biblical message leads to a 
kind of secularization is sound enough. It is quite true that 
the biblical confession of God the Creator necessarily results 
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in a complete “desacralization 55 of the world. If nothing in 
the universe is divine, but everything is a creature of God, 
then the entire cosmos must obviously be described as 
“natural 55 or “secular . 55 In such a world the ancient distinc¬ 
tion between the “sacred 55 and the “profane 55 becomes mean¬ 
ingless, because no sacred enclaves are left in the universe. 
Everything in the world is on one ontological level—that of 
the creaturely and secular. No object, no place, no time, no 
action can be considered essentially and intrinsically sacred. 

We must promptly add, however, that this process of 
secularization, in so far as it is linked to the biblical faith in 
God the Creator, has another side, to which our “secular 55 
theologians commonly seem less sensitive. The desacraliza¬ 
tion of the world is necessarily accompanied by the “desecu¬ 
larization 55 of God. In other words, God no longer appears 
as one of many objects composing the cosmos, but is recog¬ 
nized as the unique Creator of the entire cosmos. Now this 
desecularization of God gives rise to a distinction which is 
crucial for Christian faith. The same biblical teaching 
which forbids us to distinguish between the essentially 
sacred and the essentially profane within the world compels 
us to distinguish between the secular, creaturely world and 
the “holy 55 God who is its Creator. In fact, the God of the 
Bible is more sharply distinguished from the world of crea¬ 
tures as a whole than the gods of paganism ever were 
marked off from profane realities. Moreover, thanks to this 
clear distinction, all secular realities are seen to depend on 
the holy God in a way quite foreign to the pagan mind. Of 
course, it should also be remarked that the transcendent 
God can be present to his creatures as no worldly object 
can ever be present to another. But to say that is only to 
underline the importance of the distinction between the 
secular world and the holy God. 

From the desacralization of the world and the deseculari¬ 
zation of God, two practical conclusions follow. On the one 
hand, if nothing in the world is inherently sacred, there can 
be no privileged places or occasions for the service of God. 
God can be served anywhere, at any time, and in any 
genuinely human activity. Indeed, secular activity, in the 
sense of the doing of our human duties and the grasping of 
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our human opportunities, is the essential stuff of our service 
of God. We serve the Creator of all things, in the only 
sense in which we can rightly claim to serve him, by con¬ 
tributing to the welfare and the fuller life of his creatures. 
“The living man is the glory of God .” 6 Even worship and 
prayer are meaningful as signs of the commitment of our 
entire life to God’s purpose for ourselves and others, not as 
sacred actions possessing virtue in themselves apart from the 
rest of life. But on the other hand, secular activity must 
meet one condition, if it is to be unambiguously a service of 
God rather than an at least implicit idolatry. It must be 
performed in admitted dependence on God and with 
acknowledged responsibility towards him. Needless to say, 
the movement of man’s heart to God is a hidden and 
mysterious happening, and we certainly cannot assume 
that the man who talks most explicitly about God is ipso 
facto the man who loves the good most deeply. But surely 
the ideal for man, made in God’s image, is that he should 
worship God in truth and obey him in sincerity. 

This last point leads to a further consideration. If a man 
remains cold and unconcerned in the face of human need, 
we rightly stigmatize him as inhuman. But to evade our 
dependence on God and our responsibility towards him is 
also to be less than authentically human. Indeed, the man 
who has secularized himself to the point of declaring his 
independence of the Creator and claiming dominion over 
the world and its resources without regard to the Creator’s 
law has radically dehumanized himself, because he has 
ceased to act responsibly, as a man should, in the world as it 
really is—the creation of the holy God. For such a man, 
“fallen” man, there is only one way back to full humanity— 
namely, the free and generous acceptance of his own 
creatureliness. In that elementary sense at least, “the vision 
of God is the life of man .” 7 

It is (I take it) just such an acknowledgment of man’s 
creatureliness that Thomas Aquinas has in mind when he 
speaks of the virtue of “religion” as a constituent of human 
justice. If justice means man’s effective recognition of his 


6 Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses , IV, xx, 7. 

Ubid. 
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place in the world, with its attendant obligations, then it 
must surely include religion, in the sense of reverence for the 
Creator and acceptance of his recognized will. The man 
who repudiates those attitudes as unworthy of his manhood 
has lost sight of what he really is. 

Given man’s actual nature, however, religion cannot 
flourish as a merely inward attitude. It must be expressed 
and fostered through outward actions of devotion, in which a 
man explicitly and concretely submits his secular life to the 
purpose of the holy God. Admittedly, such acts have no 
inherent sacredness to make them more valuable than 
other human actions; on the contrary, they have worth 
only in so far as they embody a genuine commitment of an 
entire life to its Creator. None the less, they are indispens¬ 
able for a fully human life, so that to call a man to worship 
in the right spirit is one way of inviting him to realize his 
humanity. Indeed, it is through acts of worship alone that 
man brings into focus the very ground of his human exist¬ 
ence—his creation by the holy God. Without in any way 
contravening the principle of a desacralized world, we may 
even dare to say that acts of worship derive a relative 
“sacredness” from this unique role which they play in a 
creaturely life. 

Up to this point, I have been working with the bare 
notion of the Creator and his creation—the holy God and 
the secular world. It was important to sketch the Creator- 
creature relation, because any other relationship between 
God and man must necessarily be built upon it. At the same 
time, we need not suppose that God and man have ever 
stood to each other in this bare relation. We have already 
noted that, precisely by virtue of his transcendence, God the 
Creator can be present to every secular entity and sustain 
every secular energy. But by virtue of that same trans¬ 
cendence, he is free to confront his creatures in particular 
acts of grace, for a purpose beyond the preservation of the 
cosmos and the development of its immanent possibilities. 
And it is the central conviction of the Christian faith that 
God has done just that—that he has acted in human history 
to draw his human creatures into a personal communion 
with himself, in which their manhood will find its highest 
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possible perfection and fullest satisfaction. Indeed, the 
Scriptures portray God as offering himself to our race in 
faithful friendship from the beginning of our human story. 
It was for such friendship with God, the Christian message 
tells us, that man was created, and in fact the very knowl¬ 
edge of his own creatureliness has come to him most clearly, 
not through reflection on himself and his world, but from 
God’s constantly repeated word of love . 8 Thus the bare 
notion of the Creator and his creation is really an abstrac¬ 
tion from the concrete relationship between the God of 
grace and man who—whether he knows it or not, whether 
he likes it or not—is born to live by grace. 

To say that the Creator-creature relation is less than the 
whole of man’s actual relationship with God is not, how¬ 
ever, to dismiss it as unreal or unimportant. On the con¬ 
trary, as the skeleton shapes the living man, so the Creator- 
creature relation shapes man’s communion with God in 
grace. Consequently, we should not be surprised to meet 
once again the twin principles which emerged from our 
reflection on the desacralization of the world and the 
desecularization of God: the distinction between the secular 
and the holy and the orientation of the secular to the holy. 
On the one hand, even when man is called to friendship 
with God, the secular remains the plane on which his des¬ 
tiny is worked out. On the other hand, the fact that man is 
invited into an intimate fellowship with God makes the 
ordering of his secular activity to the purpose of God all the 
more obviously necessary. 

It is easy enough to show how the significance of secular 
activity is confirmed—indeed, more than confirmed—by 
God’s actual economy of grace. To begin with, God 
approaches man by entering into the drama of human 
history. To concentrate on the supreme instance, it was not 
in mythical and shadowy happenings, events which some¬ 
how were less than earthly and human, that God definitely 
gave himself to men and summoned them to live as his sons 
and friends. On the contrary, he first disclosed himself to 
men by acting and speaking in the history of a particular 


8 Cf. c.g. Joseph Schreiner, “The Development of the Israelite ‘Credo’,” 
Concilium, 20 (New York: Paulist Press, 1967), pp. 29-40. 
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people, and then identified himself with men by living a 
particular human life. Furthermore, he calls men to lay 
hold on the divine gift of friendship by responding directly 
to his particular acts of self-giving. It is not in somehow 
ceasing to be earthly and human, but rather by identifying 
themselves with Jesus Christ, the God-Man, in his human 
reality, and acting out his obedient life and death in their 
own living and dying, that men enter into fellowship with 
God. We should remember that what we call the “sacrifice” 
of Jesus Christ, because it really accomplished that hallow¬ 
ing of the creature which the sacrificial cult symbolized, 
was in fact not a cultic act at all, but the real and complete 
surrender of a life. In his turn, man must share in that earthly 
and human self-surrender, in the concrete circumstances of 
his daily life, if he means to grasp God’s ofFer of friendship 
in Jesus Christ. 

Thus the Christian gospel compels us to recognize the 
mediation of grace through the human and secular. At the 
same time, it also brings into sharper focus the holy purpose 
for which our secular life is to be lived. In Jesus Christ, 
God’s Word identified with men, God’s love is disclosed to 
men as never before and nowhere else. Christ’s life and 
death embody the fullest human self-giving to the service of 
God’s love—an obedience worked out in dramatic conflict 
with human self-will. Christ’s resurrection reveals to men 
the transcendent destiny to which God calls them when he 
makes them his friends. No one who has really heard the 
Christian message—the good news of incarnation, atone¬ 
ment and resurrection—can possibly go on living as a merely 
secular man, blind to the “theological” dimension of human 
life. 

It goes without saying that to have our eyes opened to 
that dimension in no way diminishes our appreciation of the 
human as such. On the contrary, to learn what God can 
and will make of him is to gain the highest conceivable view 
of man’s innate dignity. The revelation of his destiny in 
Christ shows what man—creature and sinner though he is— 
has it in him to become, while the working out of that des¬ 
tiny through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ tells us 
that human nature, in all its crcaturcly weakness, can be the 
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instrument of God’s own work of grace. What more stupen¬ 
dous humanism could there be than this theological human¬ 
ism of the gospel? 

Yea, angels tremble when they see 
How changed is our humanity; 

That flesh hath purged what flesh had stained, 

And God, the Flesh of God, hath reigned ! 9 

How much does the man who has never listened to that 
word really know about “humanization”? 

In transforming man’s appraisal of himself and his possi¬ 
bilities, the Christian gospel also transforms his religion. 
The religion which is essentially a disposition to give the 
Creator his due is transfigured by faith, hope and love. It 
cannot and does not cease to be man’s homage to his Creator, 
because man never ceases to be creature, dependent on God 
and responsible to him. But it becomes a participation in 
that perfect homage which is more than homage—Christ’s 
own filial love, embodied and manifested in the uncondi¬ 
tional offering of his human life. The believing man both 
acknowledges his creatureliness and offers his creaturehood 
to his Creator’s transforming grace, surrendering himself to 
be conformed to the image of God’s Son. 

This transfiguration of the religion of the creature into 
the religion of the son and friend extends to the outward 
expression of devotion. The visible acts, indeed, remain 
much the same—prayer and thanksgiving and sacrificial 
offering—but they are no longer simply man’s tokens of his 
self-giving to the Creator’s will. Christian prayer and 
thanksgiving and sacrifice are a response to the word of 
God’s love, proclaimed and heard in faith, and at their very 
heart we find God’s own signs of the perfect response of the 
man who was uniquely one with God and through whom 
believers enter into fellowship with God. Those signs are, 
of course, the “sacraments of the gospel,” Baptism and the 
Eucharist. In outward form, the one is merely a ritual 
washing and the other a sacrificial meal, but by God’s 
institution they are the effectual sign of our calling to die and 


9 Tr. by J. M. Neale from Aeterne rex altissime (fifth century). 
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rise again with Christ and the sacramental representation of 
his death and resurrection as the ground of our approach to 
the Father. In such things as these—word and sacrament, 
the prayer and thanksgiving which accompany word and 
sacrament, the ordained ministry of word and sacrament— 
the church expresses its distinctive character as Body of 
Christ and People of God; by them its common life is 
shaped; through them it bears its essential witness to the 
definitive union of the human and secular with the divine 
and holy in Jesus Christ. It is only by responding to that 
witness and sharing in the church’s worship that a man 
brings into focus the very ground of his Christian existence— 
the gracious action of the holy God in Jesus Christ. If we 
could dare to call men’s acts of devotion relatively “sacred,” 
because of the human attitude which they express, surely 
we must ascribe to the church’s liturgical action a deeper 
“sacredness,” in so far as God discloses the truth of Christ 
and communicates the life of Christ through it . 10 

Ill 

What are we now to say about the church’s service of the 
world? In passing, I must record a certain doubt about this 
way of speaking. With the New Testament in mind, I should 
prefer to speak of serving God by working for his purpose, of 
serving Christ by preaching his gospel, and of the mutual 
service of believers and of all men. For one thing, the 
church cannot be so sharply distinguished from the world as 
talk of the church “serving the world” seems to suggest. The 
church is really a part of the human world—that part which 
hears and answers God’s call in Jesus Christ 11 —and it neces¬ 
sarily shares in the give-and-take of human life and service 
in the world. However, I must let the verbal point go; the 
essential proposition—that the church is in the world to 
fulfil God’s purpose for the world—is indisputably true, and 

10 Cf. Charles Davis, God’s Grace in History (London: Fontana Books, 1966), 
p. 65. 

"Cf. J. B. Metz, “The Church and the World,” in T. P. Burke (ed.), The 
Word in History (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1966), p. 81: “The Church . .. 
is that world which attempts to live from the promised future of God, and to 
call that world in question which understands itself only in terms of itself and 
its possibilities.” 
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the inescapable question is: How is that purpose to be 
served? How, in serving God, does the church serve the 
world of which it is a part? Our earlier discussion suggests 
at least three points of major importance. 

First and most obviously, the church serves the world by 
sharing in the common tasks of mankind and helping to 
meet urgent human need. Christians must surely be more, 
not less, seriously concerned than other men for the secular 
welfare of humanity, because they know that a transcendent 
and holy destiny is worked out on the plane of earthly life. 
It follows, of course, that, if they are true to that vision, they 
will undertake this service of the world with a motive which 
their non-Christian partners in the human enterprise can 
hardly appreciate, and that they may be led to value- 
judgments which the non-Christian mind cannot accept . 12 
While in this area of its action the church does nothing 
essentially distinctive—its message has no peculiar “rele¬ 
vance” to human life, in the sense of providing special 
techniques for solving particular human problems 13 —it 
should play its part in the common enterprise distinctively, 
as a service of God’s purpose for his world. The immediate 
practical conclusion to be drawn, however, is not that 
Christians should waste time in admiring their own superior 
motivation, but that they should enter more quickly and 

12 This question is raised for me by D. L. Munby, The Idea of a Secular Society 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1963), p. 28: “The achievement of the 
Utilitarians was to place the emphasis on actual human beings as the con¬ 
stituents of society and their concrete desires as the ultimate justification of 
society’s rules. . . . And so the utilitarian revolution laid the basis of a truly 
human secular society, in spite of the narrowness of utilitarian ideas of human 
nature.” I am not hopeful that such a society will safeguard the less “practi¬ 
cal” human values. Cf. Dostoyevsky, Crime and Punishment (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books, 1951), p. 31: “Mr. Lebczyatnikov, who keeps abreast of mod¬ 
ern ideas, explained the other day that in our age even pity has been outlawed 
by science, and that in England, where they seem to be very keen on political 
economy, people are already acting accordingly.” 

J3 Cf. Michael Novak, in Callahan (cd.), The Secular City Debate , p. Ill: “To 
feed another man is a secular act. It is also a religious act. Only the point of 
view changes, not the empirical facts. Those disturbed Catholics of whom 
Callahan writes are wrong if they are looking for their Christianity to knock 
them over with its ‘relevance.’ All it ofTers is a point of view, a horizon, within 
which the most wholly secular act imaginable is also imaginable as a symbol 
of one’s love for God, reverence for other men, sense of personal inadequacy 
or personal gifts, etc.” 
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more wholeheartedly than anyone else into the struggle for a 
better world. 

In contrast to this involvement in men’s common tasks, 
the second aspect of the church’s service of the world is 
distinctive in substance as well as in motive. This altogether 
distinctive ministry to the world lies in the church’s witness 
to the union of the human with the divine in Jesus Christ. 
By living among men as the unique community of faith in 
Christ, the church points the way to the ultimate fulfilment 
of their lives in friendship with God. By preaching the word 
of grace and celebrating the sacraments of grace, the church 
calls men to the life of grace—the life of faith in Christ. This 
ministry is the sole justification for the existence of the 
church as a society set over against all other human societies. 
But whatever purely secular man may think, it is a genuine 
justification. 

At the same time, we must recognize that the two aspects 
of the church’s service of the world are inseparable, and that 
faithfulness to its calling forbids the church to neglect either. 
In the church’s mission, as in the life of the individual 
Christian, the performance of human duties and commu- 
' nion with God form one indivisible whole. It should be ob¬ 
vious that a church which has forgotten its gospel and lost 
itself in secular activity has ceased to act as the church of 
God. It should be no less obvious that a church which 
preaches the gospel without summoning its members to 
live out that gospel in the secular world has also ceased to 
act as the church of God. The mission to which God calls 
the church in the world demands both loving involvement 
in the work of the secular world and faithful witness to the 
holy destiny to which God calls secular man through Jesus 
Ghrist. 
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Church and World 
in Vatican II 
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I 

the recent Vatican council was an event of great 
significance, not only for the Roman Catholic Church, but 
for all Christian Churches, and indeed for the entire world. 
If the documents 1 of the Council continue to influence the 
attitude and actions of the Roman Church as they have in 
recent days, and if the new “progressive 55 views expressed at 
the Council and represented in the documents become 
prevalent in the Church, the effect on Christian people 
generally, and on all mankind, can only be good. 

It was the Council’s express desire to address its major 
statement on the Church in the Modern World “without 
hesitation, not only to the sons of the Church and to all who 
invoke the name of Christ, but to the whole of humanity . 552 
In this essay we wish to respond to this courteous call to 
dialogue, recognizing in it an opportunity to examine our¬ 
selves and the way we understand the relation of the Church 
to the World. We also gratefully acknowledge that as the 
Roman Catholic Church moves out of the isolation she in 
part has sought and in part had thrust upon her, into 
charitable encounter with fellow-Christians and others of 

^ee The Documents of Vatican II (with notes and comments by Catholic, 
Protestant, and Orthodox authorities), Walter M. Abbott, S.J., general 
editor (New York: American Press). All references to the documents in this 
essay arc to this book. 

2 Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern World (hereafter CM W) 2, 

p. 200. 
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good-will, she brings a wealth of material for dialogue in 
the pronouncements of Vatican II. Our aim here is, as a 
starting point for further exploration, to examine the way 
Vatican II answers questions modern theology is asking 
about the Church’s relation to the world, and to raise 
critical questions about ambiguities and even contra¬ 
dictions we have found in its statements. Of prime importance 
for our present purpose is the Pastoral Constitution on the 
Church in the Modern World . But we have not confined our¬ 
selves entirely to that document. 

One is impressed most of all perhaps by the Council’s 
concern for involvement, identification and solidarity with 
all mankind. It is as if the Church had suddenly discovered 
its isolation from the modern world and experienced it as 
something like a traumatic shock. A burning sense of need 
for aggiornamento , a bringing up to date of the Church’s 
thought and life through adaptation to modern culture, was 
one of the primary reasons of Pope John XXIII for calling 
the Council. His encyclicals 3 had already anticipated the 
positive open attitude toward culture that is a remarkable 
feature of the Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern 
World . It is not only that the Church has come to recognize 
her dependence on culture for a living language and other 
forms of expression for her Christian thought and life . 4 
Beyond that, the Council asserts that human culture must 
be given an eminent place in the “integral vocation” of 
man . 6 Man cannot live, nor does God intend him to live, 
a fully human existence within the confines of the Church. 
The Christian man, like all other men, was made and 
redeemed for a truly human life within the world. Therefore 
the Church in serving God must become the servant of man 
and his total human good through identification and 
involvement in the world. The Church must impress upon 
all her members the duty “to work with all men in con¬ 
structing a more human world .” 6 

% Mater et Magistra (1961), Pacem in Terris (1963). 

4 Decree on the Missionary Activity of the Church (hereafter Missions), 22, p. 612. 
*CMW, 57, p.262. 

*Ibid. 
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II 

The Church in the Modern World unfolds the truth some of us 
learned from Bonhoeffer, that the arrow of faith does not 
turn man’s eye away from the world toward God in his 
eternity . 7 For God himself in Jesus Christ has come from 
eternity into time to redeem time and to make the world safe 
for the habitation of man and the fulfilling of his human 
good: 

Therefore, the Council focuses its attention on the world of 
men, the whole human family along with the sum of those 
realities in the midst of which that family lives. It gazes upon 
that world which is the theatre of man’s history . . . that 
world which the Christian sees as created and sustained by 
its Maker’s love, fallen indeed into the bondage of sin, yet 
emancipated now by Christ. He was crucified and rose 
again to break the stranglehold of personified Evil, so that 
this world might be fashioned anew according to God’s 
design and reach its fulfillment . 8 

It may be that this view of Christ’s person and work as 
directed toward the humanization of man, and the redemp¬ 
tion of the world for the sake of its own fulfilment, is not 
preserved with unqualified rigour throughout the Pastoral 
Constitution on the Church in the Modern World , let alone other 
documents of the Council. As so often in the statements of 
Vatican II, new insights and emphases stand alongside 
more traditional, and from our perspective less acceptable, 
views and in unresolved tension with them. We will 
examine some of these later. Nevertheless it remains true 
that the overall impression made by the Council’s discussion 
of our theme is one of willing, even joyful, acceptance of 
human life within the world and of the eager intention of 
the Church to join with all men of good will in seeking ways 
to make that life even more humanly good. The Council 
has indeed declared an end to the Church’s flight from the 
world! 

On the other hand, in turning toward the world, the 

7 Sce my article: “Dietrich Bonhoeffer: The Man of Faith in a World Conic of 
Age”, Canadian Journal of Theology , Vol. VIII, No. 3, 1962. 

8 CA/IF, 2, p. 200; cf. 39, pp. 237-8. 
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Council docs not desire any return to a triumphalist 
attitude. It does not intend that the Church should lord it 
over the world or even dictate what it should be and do for 
its own good. One cannot find in the documents any 
expressed intention or desire to dominate the world in a 
political sense. Indeed the opposite is expressly stated: 

The Church in no way desires to inject herself into the 
government of the earthly city. She claims no other 
authority than that of ministering to men with the help 
of God, in a spirit of charity and faithful service. 9 

So determined is the Council to stress the self-giving servant 
role of the Church that it declares the Church’s willingness 
to surrender the use of legitimately acquired rights if such 
a use should tend in any way to qualify in the eyes of the 
world her desire simply to serve. 10 A Roman Catholic lay¬ 
man has discovered in Vatican II that 

the key word for describing the relation of the Church to the 
world is no longer power, triumph or isolation. The key word 
is service, and the key text from Scripture is the one which 
tells that Christ emptied Himself and took on the form of a 
servant (Phil. 2:7-9). The whole Church acts in the person 
of Christ, who came in the form of a servant. * 11 

With views such as these, the Roman Catholic Church 
joins company with some recent Protestant thought on the 
subject of the Church’s relation to the world. It is often 
admitted among us that the Church’s sometime attitude 
toward the world has been to regard it as simply enemy 
territory, to be invaded now and then for captives of an 
other-worldly gospel, a happy hunting ground for the scalps 
of the redeemed. Or even less worthily, too often the Church 
has sought to become institutionally strong in the world 
through the increase of members in order to be a power 
matching other powers formed by the associations of men. 
As we have suggested, such views were often justified by 

9 Missions , 12, p. 599. 

10 CAfW, 76, p. 288. 

11 M. Novak, Eyes on the Modern World , cd. J. G. Deedy (New York: Kenedy 
and Sons, 1965), p. 43; cf. CMW , 3, p. 201. 
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concepts of salvation that set the “other world” in radical 
opposition to “this world” and that saw the Church as 
instrument and embodiment of that salvation. Later we 
will have to raise the question of how consistently the 
Council even now thinks of the relation of the “other” 
world to the present world of man’s ongoing life in time. 
For the present we wish simply to celebrate and commend 
the teaching of the Council reviewed thus far, and in 
particular its understanding of the Church as the servant of 
men. Again it is Bonhoeffer that comes to mind, as one from 
whom the Roman Catholics also have learned: “Der 
Mensch ist nicht fur die Kirche da, sondern die Kirche ist 
fur den Menschen da (Man is not here [sic] for the Church, 
but the Church is here for man).” 12 

It would be false to conclude from the foregoing that the 
Roman Church has surrendered her mission to be the bearer 
of a Gospel men need to hear, in order to become silently 
and lovingly a servant of men’s other needs. 

It is not enough for the Christian people to be present and 
organized in a given nation. Nor is it enough for them to 
carry out an apostolate of good example. They are organized 
and present for the purpose of announcing Christ to their 
non-Christian fellow-citizens by word and deed, and of 
aiding them toward the full reception of Christ. 13 

Moreover, the Church is called upon to bring to the world 
the light and hope that spring from the Gospel and to 
contribute to the world the spiritual gifts that are the 
fruit of grace. But everything depends on the attitude and 
outlook on the world with which this evangelistic enterprise 
is carried on. Within the context of our present theme, the 
primary motive for the evangelistic mission of the Church 
is thought to be not the strengthening of the Church as 
institution, with concern for size, power, prestige or 
prosperity in the world, or even the salvation of the soul as 
narrowly conceived. The primary aim of evangelization is 
the humanization of man. Man becomes more human 
through conversion to the Gospel and sacramental participa- 


12 A. Schalk, Eyes on the Modern World , p. 138. 
13 Missions , 15, p. 603. 
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tion in the life of Christ. Indeed, “whoever follows after 
Christ, the perfect man, becomes himself more of a man.” 14 
Both the direct and indirect results of the Church’s pursuit 
of the “saving purpose which is proper to her” is making 
“the family of man and its history more human .” 15 With 
knowledge of God’s will in creation and redemption, the 
Christian man must stand opposed to all that is opposed 
to life, to all that violates the integrity of the human person 
and insults human dignity . 16 

The Council positively identifies itself with a new 
humanism that it professes to see coming to birth in the 
secular history of man today, a humanism “in which man 
is defined first of all by his responsibility toward his brothers 
and toward history .” 17 Now for the first time in human 
history all people have become convinced that the humaniz¬ 
ing benefits of culture ought to be and can be made available 
to everyone . 18 And there is a deeper and even more wide¬ 
spread longing on the part of persons and societies for a full 
and free life worthy of man . 19 

God’s Spirit, who with a marvelous providence directs the 
unfolding of time and renews the face of the earth, is not 
absent from this development. The ferment of the gospel, 
too, has aroused and continues to arouse in man’s heart the 
irresistible requirements of his dignity . 20 

The most basic ground for the Church’s support of the 
humanism of modern culture would seem to be the con¬ 
viction that all men in some way share in the person and 
work of Jesus Christ. “By his incarnation the Son of God 
has united himself in some fashion with every man .” 21 
Moreover, the redeeming effects of Christ’s presence in the 
world are thought in some way to be made available to all 
men, even it would seem in independence of the witness of 

"CMW, 41, p. 240. 

™CMW, 40, p. 239. 
le CMW, 27, pp. 226-7. 

”CMW, 55, p. 261. 
i»CMW, 9, p. 207. 

19 Ibid . 

™CMW, 26, p. 226. 

*'CMW, 22, pp. 220-1, 
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the Church. For, after having given a brief account of the 
mystery of Christ’s atoning life and death and the new life 
in man that the risen Christ gives through his Spirit, a 
section of The Church in the Modern World continues: 

All this holds true not only for Christians, but for all men of 
good will in whose hearts grace works in an unseen way. 
For, since Christ died for all men, and since the ultimate 
vocation of man is in fact one, and divine, we ought to 
believe that the Holy Spirit in a manner known only to God 
offers to every man the po.ssibility of being associated with 
this paschal mystery. 22 

This teaching is linked directly with the new humanism 
when at a later point the Council refers to the work of the 
risen Christ through his Spirit in the hearts of men: 

He arouses not only a desire for the age to come but, by that 
very fact, He animates, purifies, and strengthens those noble 
longings too by which the human family strives to make its 
life more human and to render the whole earth submissive 
to this goal. 23 

And in another document of the Council it is asserted that 
“Christ’s redemptive work, while of itself directed toward 
the salvation of men, involves also the renewal of the whole 
temporal order.” 24 

We may note in passing that Roman Catholic scholars 
have found remarkable the transvaluation of the effects of 
redemption that occurs in these views. For, whereas 
traditionally redemption has been thought to achieve the 
“divinization” of man, here the effect of that work is spoken 
of as “humanization.” One writer suggests that “to speak of 
Christ’s redeeming influence on man in terms of humaniza¬ 
tion rather than of a divinization may be of great import in 
the future development of our (i.e. Roman Catholic) 
christology and soteriology.” 25 

It is in keeping with this development in Roman Catholic 

™CMW, 22, pp. 221-2. 

™CMW, 38, p. 236. 

2 *Decree on the Apostolate oj the Laity (hereafter Laity), 5, p. 495. 

25 John Dourley, “Human Life—The Conciliar Teaching”, in The Ecumenist, 
Vol. 4, No. 5 (1966), p. 80. 
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thought that the documents should play changes on the 
themes of the relative autonomy of the world as a good in 
itself and of the freedom given to man for the achievement 
of that good. The Council’s insistence on the subject grows 
no doubt not only from a change in theological conviction 
but also in reaction to a history that has not always recog¬ 
nized the right of culture to be free from ecclesiastical 
control. No doubt also, the contemporary fact of so many 
Christians living under dictatorship control has awakened 
in the Church a profound sense of the humanizing virtue 
of freedom. “Man’s dignity demands that he act according 
to a knowing and free choice . . . personally motivated and 
prompted from within.” 26 The presence of the Spirit of 
God, the divine image in man, 27 and the experience of 
political bondage all combine to give “persons and societies 
thirst for a full and free life worthy of man—one in which 
they can subject to their own welfare all that the modern 
world can offer them so abundantly.” 28 Moreover, “because 
it flows immediately from man’s spiritual and social nature, 
culture has constant need of a just freedom if it is to develop. 
It also needs the legitimate possibility of exercising its 
independence according to its own principles.” 29 

The Council is not unaware of the risks involved in 
supporting culture’s claim to autonomy: “How is the 
independence which culture claims for itself to be recog¬ 
nized as legitimate without the promotion of a humanism 
which is merely earth-bound, and even contrary to religion 
itself?” 30 The danger exists “that man, confiding too much 
in modern discoveries, may even think that he is sufficient 
unto himself and no longer seek any higher realities.” 31 
The being and the message of the Church is the answer to 
this threat. The Church is a sign and safeguard of the 
transcendence of the human person over all man-made 
ends. 32 By her very presence in the world she recalls man to 

2 *CMW, 17, p. 214. 

27 1 bid. 

28 CMW , 9, p. 207. 

”CA/W, 59, p. 265. 

*°CMW, 56, p. 262. 

"CMW, 57, p. 263. 

™CAIW, 76, pp. 287-8. 
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the ultimate questions of meaning, origin and destiny. 33 
She witnesses to the truth that God the Creator is the 
source of the freedom of man and the autonomy of his 
culture, 34 and that God the Redeemer is the renewer of his 
freedom and the restorer of the true autonomy of man 
and his world, once these are lost. 35 

So Vatican II develops its theology of the secular city. It 
affirms culture as a means to the full humanization of man 
and acknowledges the need to allow man freedom to 
determine his own cultural existence. The Council adopts a 
positive attitude toward the social and political pluralism 
that is the inevitable consequence of cultural autonomy. 36 
At the same time, the Council asserts a need beyond 
pluralism for checking, indeed overcoming, the inevitable 
tendency in man to absolutize himself and the culture he 
creates. Man has need of the Gospel that it is the Church’s 
life and mission to declare. For this Gospel alone frees man 
from sin and announces God’s sovereign rule over nature 
and human history. Therefore it is the course of man’s 
true freedom that is at once the eschatological reality of the 
new man in Christ and the freedom here-and-now to engage 
creatively in the cultural enterprise. 

Ill 

At one point the Council speaks of the Apostle Paul’s 
warning: “Be not conformed to this world” (Rom. 12:2). 
“By the world is here meant that spirit of vanity and malice 
which transforms into an instrument of sin those human 
energies intended for the service of God and man.” Then 
there follows this beautiful passage: 

If anyone wants to know how this unhappy situation can be 
overcome, Christians will tell him that all human activity, 
constantly imperiled by man’s pride and deranged self-love, 
must be purified and perfected by the power of Christ’s 
cross and resurrection. For, redeemed by Christ and made a 
new creature in the Holy Spirit, man is able to love the 

33 CMW , 41, p. 240. 

34 CMIV y 36, p. 234. 

36 Cf. Missions , 8, p. 595; CMW 13, p. 211; 37, p. 235. 

36 See The Documents of Vatican //, p. 193; CMIV, 74, pp. 283-4. 
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things themselves created by God, and ought to do so. He 
can receive them from God, and respect and reverence them 
as flowing constantly from the hand of God. Grateful to his 
Benefactor for these creatures, using and enjoying them in 
detachment and liberty of spirit, man is led forward into a 
true possession of the world, as having nothing, yet possessing 
all things. “All are yours, and you are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s” (I Cor. 3:22-23). 37 

This is the Gospel that the Church addresses to the world; 
this is the source of the light whereby she sees the cultural 
enterprise of man in realistic, yet positive and hopeful terms. 
God offers to the world through her the Gospel of freedom 
from sin and freedom for the world that man longs to hear. 

If it is asked, how does the Council relate participation 
in the liberating reality of the Christ through the Gospel 
as preached and responded to in faith, to the participation 
in that same reality that all men of good will are said to 
share, we must confess we have no answer. May it be that, 
as the Roman Church heretofore taught that grace does not 
destroy but perfects nature, so now she teaches that the 
grace of the Gospel proclaimed perfects the grace of the 
Gospel lived unknowingly? Does the Gospel, heard and 
accepted simply, offer fuller participation in the reality of 
Christ than that available to men in God’s universal 
presence to them through the risen Christ and the Holy 
Spirit? Or is it that the Gospel adds an eschatological 
dimension of fulfilment and hope beyond time to the 
reality of redemption that is imperfectly, yet really, effective 
in time? These questions lead to the examination of a very 
crucial ambiguity in the Council’s teaching about the 
Church and the world. 

It was said that the Gospel addresses to man a Word 
about freedom that he longs to hear. But is his longing 
satisfied with a Word about freedom for the world?. Is it not 
rather freedom from the world and freedom for God that 
is the secret desire of the human heart which the Church 
with her Gospel addresses? “Thou hast made us for thyself, 
O God, and our hearts are restless until they find rest in 


"CMW, 37, p. 235. 
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thee.” Is not this the religious aspiration beyond culture to 
which the man of faith responds and which distinguishes 
him from secular man? There is again an unresolved tension 
in the Council’s teaching on this point. Of course the 
Council is not alone in experiencing tension, even contra¬ 
diction, in its thinking here. Modern theology in general 
wrestles with the problem how to understand the legitimacy 
of man’s worldly, temporal existence in relation to his 
eternal destiny as a child of God. 

There is a growing body of Christian opinion that for too 
long the Church has been under the dominance of Greek 
philosophical influences in its theological elaboration of the 
relation between eternity and time. 38 The split in being 
between spirit and body, celestial and terrestrial, eternity 
and time, has its origin more in Greek than in biblical 
sources. A lay theologian of the Roman Church has rejoiced 
in the deliverance of his communion from a Platonic world 
view effected by the teaching of Vatican II on the Church 
and the modern world: 

The difference between the view of the Second Vatican 
Council and that of Platonic religion is that the Council does 
not ask man to find God by fleeing from the world; but to 
find God by listening to the voice of and learning the langu¬ 
age of the world. 39 

Is it really so simple? It is the view of the writer that the 
break with Platonic religion has not really been achieved in 
some of the statements of Vatican II, and not even in 
general, if its teaching is rightly stated in the quotation. For 
surely Christian Platonism has always taught that one 
mounts toward the perfect vision of God, the epitome of 
truth, goodness and beauty, by beginning with the con¬ 
templation of earthly things. Is it not almost a classical 
expression of that Platonism when Novak—thinking to 
celebrate the Church’s new-found freedom for the world— 
says: 

38 Cf. Leslie Dewart, The Future of Belief (New York: Herder and Herder, 
1966). 

39 M. Novak: “The Break with Platonic Religion”, in Eyes of the Modern World , 
ed. J. G. Deedy (New York: Kenedy and Sons, 1965), p. 47. 
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For things lead beyond themselves, and the beauties of a 
woman’s smile, or of a cold Alpine valley, or of a crowded 
and busy city, are capable of stirring in man’s heart an echo 
of the infinite, creative God. 40 

Novak at least is right in this: the Council also at times 
speaks precisely in this way: 

When a man applies himself to the various disciplines of 
philosophy, of history and of mathematical and natural 
science, and when he cultivates the arts, he can do very much 
to elevate the human family to a more sublime understand¬ 
ing of truth, goodness and beauty, and to the formation of 
judgments which embody universal values. Thus mankind 
can be more clearly enlightened by that marvelous Wisdom 
which was with God from all eternity, arranging all things 
with him, playing upon the earth, delighting in the sons of 
man. In this way, the human spirit grows increasingly free 
of its bondage to creatures and can be more easily drawn 
to the worship and contemplation of the Creator. 41 

Such statements may represent a modified Platonism. 
But, unless we are greatly mistaken, it is a theology subject 
to Platonic influence still. And from it derives the am¬ 
biguity of Vatican II’s teaching about the eschatological 
meaning and fulfilment of the cultural enterprise of man. 

IV 

On the one hand there is the view that life in the here-and- 
now is but a training ground for life in the there-and-then, 
in the heavenly realm beyond space and time. Christians 
are citizens of two cities—of the earth, which is no abiding- 
city, and of heaven, which is man’s true home. It is in 
keeping with the Church’s new attitude toward the world 
that even where this view appears the Council stresses that 
the heavenly destiny does not allow Christians to shirk their 
earthly responsibilities. Because they are pilgrims on the 
way toward the heavenly city, it is only fitting that they 
should seek and savour the things which are above. Yet 
“this duty in no way decreases, but rather increases, the 


*°lbid., p. 47. 

41 CMW , 57, p. 263. 
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weight of their obligation to work with all men in con¬ 
structing a more human world. 5542 Two basic reasons 
would seem to be given for this obligation, linking eternity 
to time: the first is that man thereby fulfils God’s will for 
love toward the neighbour, and love like God eternally 
endures; the other is that human culture expresses, com¬ 
municates and conserves great spiritual experiences of man, 43 
and it is the spirit of man, expressed and fed by such 
experiences, that has an immortal destiny. Here the 
spiritual is thought of as the ultimately real, while the 
temporal has only penultimate significance. 

The foregoing view would seem seriously to qualify the 
Council’s new look on the world. It is represented in no 
uncertain fashion by the retention of the traditional 
distinction between the Christian vocations of the layman 
and the “religious. 55 Christians responding to the call to 
live the “religious” life are a sign of the ultimate destiny 
of man, for “by their profession of the evangelical counsels 
they have given answer to a divine call to live for God alone 
not only by dying to sin...but also by renouncing the world .” 44 
The laity, on the other hand, are the bridge between 
Church and world. It is they who must undertake the 
renewal of the temporal order as their special vocation. 45 
They are the true citizens of two cities, one passing away 
from which the “religious” have fled, the other the eternal 
city, anticipated on earth by life in the Church, the “uni¬ 
versal sacrament of salvation.” 46 

That is one way of viewing Church and world in relation 
to the eschatological destiny of man. 

There are two other ways which also find support, in 
contradictory fashion, from statements of the Council. 

First, there is the view that looks at reality not in classic 
Greek fashion as static but in a modern, dynamic, evolution¬ 
ary way. 47 This reality is really God, whose Spirit “fills the 
whole earth,” whose voice echoes in the depths of each man’s 

*-CMW, 57, p. 262. 

43 CMW, 53, p. 259. 

41 Decree on the Appropriate Renewal oj the Religious Life , 5, p. 470 (italics mine). 
<6 Sec The Decree on the Apostolate of the Laity, 1, pp. 489-90. 

“CM W, 45, p. 247. 

"CMW, 5, pp. 203-4. 
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conscience, 48 and whose presence and purpose can be 
deciphered, by those who have eyes to see, in the unfolding 
history of man, and especially “in the happenings, needs and 
desires” of modern times. 49 Here is a view of eternity and 
time in inseparable interrelation one with the other. The 
world is the locus for the realization of the purpose of God, 
i.e., the divine plan of salvation. A progressive view of 
salvation, having creation at the beginning, Christ’s in¬ 
carnation, death and resurrection at the centre, and an 
unfolding of the reality and truth of the Christ-event until 
it reaches its eschatological perfection, replaces the two-city 
or two-realm view outlined above. The sacramentalist 
theology of Teilhard de Chardin is a novel and highly 
sophisticated presentation of this latter view, the echoes of 
which can be heard here and there throughout the docu¬ 
ments of Vatican II. 80 To the extent of his influence on the 
Council, Teilhard de Chardin is one source for the ambiguity 
and contradiction to be found in the teachings of Vatican 
II. For his thought stands in contradiction not only to the 
two-realm thinking outlined above, but also in certain 
respects to the new theology in so far as the latter speaks 
of the humanization rather than the divinization of man. 51 
For all sacramentalist theologies are in the last analysis 
theologies of divinization. So it is not surprising to hear 
Teilhard de Chardin in an early writing speak of the work 
of Christ as a “divinization of the forces of the world.” 82 

For a view more in keeping with a theology of humaniza¬ 
tion, and with ideas about Church and world described in 
the early part of this essay, we must turn to a third way of 
conceiving the eschatological destiny of mem and his world. 
It is one that would take with radical seriousness and 
thorough consistency the belief that, in creating man and 
giving him the world, God intended man to achieve in the 

K CMW, 16, p. 213. 

"CMW, 11. p. 209. 

80 See the references to Teilhard de Chardin in the footnotes to The Documents 
of Vatican //, and in many essays that have appeared since the Council that 
comment on its documents. 

6l See John Dourley, op. cit. 

6a See Michael H. Murray, The Thought of Teilhard de Chardin (New York: 
Seabury, 1966), p. 5. 
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world, with freedom and responsibility, a genuinely human 
work—a work that as such would be crowned with an eternal 
destiny. The God of Christian believing is one who seeks not 
his own but the human good. He is God-for-man. What 
God as Creator and Redeemer is about in the world is 
neither the attempt to wean man away from the world by 
quickening in him longings for eternity that no earthly 
life could possibly satisfy, nor the attempt to accomplish 
a divine work, using the world of nature and human history 
as the theatre of his operation or the material for his 
masterpiece. Rather, God is active in the world creating 
the conditions for man to achieve his own human work. 
God is engaged in the world in victorious combat against 
all the alien, dark powers that war on man and prevent him 
from achieving the human good. He has worked, and 
continues to work, to liberate man from sin, evil and death 
which destroy his freedom to achieve his humanity in and 
with the world. God as the source of man’s freedom for the 
creaturely, human good is to be believed, worshipped and 
loved; at the same time the fellow creature with whom man 
lives and labours is also to be loved. Such faith in God and 
love for man are pre-eminent sources of freedom for the 
achievement of a human work in time that God wills to 
preserve to all eternity. 53 


V 

It is in the light of the foregoing that we would read and 
understand the ending of a quotation cited earlier in 
another context: 

Faith throws a new light on everything, manifests God’s 
design for man’s total vocation, and thus directs the mind 
to solutions which are fully human. 54 

It is from this perspective that we would view the Christian 
hope. Life in the here-and-now should not be regarded 
simply as the penultimate sphere for “intervening duties,” 55 

53 See my “The Theology of True Secularly”, in New Theology No. 2, eds. 
M. E. Marty and D. G. Peerman (New York: Macmillan, 1965). 

64 CM1T, 1, p. 209. 

™CMW, 21, p. 218. 
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no matter with what relative degree of seriousness the latter 
may be taken. We must regard as something less than 
adequate the repeated use in the documents of the formula 
“not-only-but-also” for representing the relation between 
eternity and time . 56 We are not denying a fundamental 
distinction between today and the tomorrow of eschato¬ 
logical fulfilment. But we are affirming that it would be 
more in keeping with the views of the Council described in 
the early part of this essay to hold that the accomplishments 
of man, achieved in the creativity of the human spirit, and 
with a freedom from sin and death with which Christ sets 
the world free, have an eternal destiny. There never shall 
be one lost good! The Council itself, in somewhat contra¬ 
dictory fashion, has given beautiful expression also to this 
view: 

After we have obeyed the Lord, and in His Spirit nurtured 
on earth the values of human dignity, brotherhood and 
freedom, and indeed all the good fruits of our nature and enterprise , 
we will find them again, but freed of stain, burnished and 
transfigured. This will be so when Christ hands over to the 
Father a kingdom eternal and universal: u a kingdom of 
truth and life, of holiness and grace, of justice, love and 
peace.” On this earth that kingdom is already present in 
mystery. When the Lord returns, it will be brought into full 
flower . 57 

Here is a view in keeping with the eschatological hope of 
the biblical witness to revelation. In Paul’s exposition of the 
meaning of the resurrection hope for the individual, he 
speaks of a spiritual body that is not created only after the 
previous, mortal body has been annihilated, but that 
rather comes into being when the mortal body is clothed 
with immortality in the power of the risen Christ . 58 

So also is it with nature and human history as a whole. 
They are destined to something like a ‘‘resurrection of the 
body.” Thus the Bible speaks of their ultimate fulfilment 
in symbols of a garden and a city, into which the nations 

B6 See, inter alia , CM W, 38, p. 236; Laity , 5, pp. 495-6. 

87 CMH / , 39, pp. 237-8 (italics mine). 

B8 I Cor. 15:35 ff., especially 15:53. 
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bring their glory . 59 The Council has good biblical foundation 
for the view that not only man as personal spirit, but also 
“all the good fruit of our nature and enterprise” will be 
found in the End, freed of stain, burnished and transfigured. 

Of course if this view should prevail in the Roman 
Catholic Church it will mean the end of its traditional 
estimate of the “religious life” as valid symbol for true, 
eternal life. Rather, the vocation of the laity, with its 
celebration of the creaturely and the genuinely human as in 
keeping with the will of God, must become its sign of hope 
for eternal life. Certainly this conception would seem to 
be more in keeping with the new humanism that Vatican II 
elsewhere celebrates. Indeed, it would appear to be a view 
more consonant with the humanism of the Gospel itself, 
which announces to us good news about the humanity of 
God. 

69 Sec Isa. 11:6-9; 35; Ezek. 34:25-27a; Joel 3:18; Hos. 2:18-23; Rom. 8:19-22- 
Rev. 21:1-22:2. 
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the sensitive Christian conscience is in our day perplexed 
about the missionary outreach of the Church. This speaks 
well for the Christian conscience. The insensitive, perhaps, 
but only they, may settle for either one of two facile decisions: 
on the one hand to call off the movement, abandoning all 
sense of spiritual responsibility beyond one’s own borders, 
or on the other hand to continue the unilateral proclamation 
of a uniquely saving truth, hoping to convert. These are 
insensitive, because the one solution is discontinuous with a 
central impulse through twenty centuries of Christian heri¬ 
tage, the haunting motif of unlimited concern, while the other 
stridently neglects what we now know of other men’s faith 
and dignity and infringes our own new awareness of what 
humility and penitence require from an overly domineering 
West. They are even un-Christian: indifference can be seen 
as untrue to part at least of what we know of God, revealed 
in Christ as willing to go to any lengths, through any agony, 
as he reaches out in a love that would redeem the world 
without distinction of persons, and as laying on us the 
charge to participate in this divine endeavour not only for 
the first mile and not just within familiar frontiers; while 
the monologue of evangelism with its “we are right, you 
are wrong” conviction, and its “be disloyal to your com¬ 
munity and heritage, and join ours” invitation clearly 
affronts—and should affront—our fellow citizens of this 
globe at their profoundest, most central, most precious, 
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most valid nerve. We are not permitted, as Christians, to 
choose between serving God and our neighbour. 

Indeed, we have manifestly misunderstood any im¬ 
perative that seems to present us with that choice. 

No; the perplexity must be resolved, not evaded. We 
must move ahead, over the top of this seeming impasse, 
exploring quite new country; rather than moving sideways 
into either of the two alleys that lead to positions having at 
best a superficial logical plausibility but no imaginative 
force. We shall not serve either God or man aright until we 
have learned to do each in full and authentic, unspecious, 
love of the other. 

The argument in this essay will be that to meet the 
challenge requires of the Church a move forward that is 
fairly simple, though probably not easy. It is simple in the 
sense of not being elaborate or recondite, not even unduly 
subtle; but will be difficult in the sense of demanding bold¬ 
ness, a radical willingness for formal change. This is one 
of those crises where we must overcome the propensity of a 
religious community to be willing, it would sometimes seem, 
to surrender substance rather than to change forms. 

Our presentation will consider the matter under three 
headings: historical, theological, and practical. Distinctions 
among these parts are not sharp, however: the historical 
treatment will involve a theological point, as might be 
expected; and the theological consideration will be relatively 
brief, since questions at that level may be subsumed under 
or postponed for the practical suggestion with which the 
argument closes. 

I. HISTORICAL 

There are many matters to which attention might be drawn 
in the historical realm as bearing on our topic. We may 
select two as particularly salient, of prime significance in 
characterizing the background against which are to take 
place the new thinking and the new acting of Christians. 
One has to do with Christian history, one with the history 
of other religious communities today. In the end, the two 
converge. 

The first point is that the Church has always lived in a 
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religiously plural world. It is only now becoming genuinely 
aware of this fact; and we are still not able to discern in 
any but a superficial and beginning way the complexities or 
the profundities of its involvement. Yet we are recognizing 
that in this religiously plural world the Church always has 
been involved and—to speak here theologically for a 
moment— always ought to be involved. This is basic. To see 
this, and to feel it, are the starting point for all renewal. 

The Western Church has only in modern times become 
religiously involved with the other major religious move¬ 
ments of man that we call Hindu, Buddhist, and the like. 
The Eastern Church, on the other hand, was involved in 
such a context early and intimately; and has had quite a 
different history, characterized to a sobering extent either 
by what appears to have been outward, institutional failure 
or by introversion, and in any case by a development that 
deserves more study than we usually give it. 

The Western Church, however, was involved from the 
beginning, and profoundly, with two movements of com¬ 
parable weight and significance: Greek Philosophy, and the 
Roman Empire. These, in the realm of ideas and of social 
organization, were mighty constructs of the human spirit, 
eliciting man’s deep loyalty and creative imagination (and 
demonstrating the Holy Spirit’s activity in human history, 
outside the Church). In comparison with these, and with 
the Church itself, and with present-day world religious 
movements, the Graeco-Roman religiones were of only 
minor significance. 

It has been the habit of Christian thinkers to conceive 
the twentieth-century encounter of the Church with the 
Islamic, Hindu, and Buddhist worlds in terms of the minor 
encounter (or relatively easy “conquest”) in those early 
centuries with a moribund paganism. This habit has been 
distracting, and must be discarded. The serious vitality of 
the Mediterranean world into which the Christian Church 
was launched lay rather in such movements as Greek 
thought and Roman organization. That vitality has 
continued creatively, both within and without the Church, 
until today. The present encounter of the Church with the 
other great religious communities of mankind, and the 
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probable future of interrelations, are more rewardingly to 
be thought of in these major terms, not in those minor ones. 

Christian involvement with human rationality, as 
expressed in the movement of ideas and of spirit stemming 
from Greece, was deep and enriching. It took, and still takes, 
the form internally, for instance, of the Church’s develop¬ 
ment of a theology. Not all religious groups have theologies, 
and ours might not have had had it not been for Greece. It 
took, and still takes, the form externally of the reason-versus- 
faith controversy, still alive; and the reason-plus-faith 
approach to social problems, very alive and exceedingly pro¬ 
ductive. Christian involvement with human society, as 
expressed originally in the Roman Empire, took form 
internally in the very structure of the Western Church, which 
was largely modeled on that of the Roman Empire. It took 
form externally in the church/state problem, or more 
generally the religion/secular dichotomy. This dichotomy is 
characteristically Western, and does not necessarily obtain in 
several other parts of the world. The vision of a Christian 
social order, also, found its first major attempted imple¬ 
mentation in the Byzantine Empire, a large-scale endeavour 
to construct a Christian society. 

These involvements, however complex, have been 
relatively overt. Other involvements of the Church with 
other human movements more explicitly “religious” have 
been more hidden, until recent research has uncovered 
them. For example, it is now evident that for more than 
eighteen centuries the Christian Church was very deeply 
involved in a whole array of Persian religious ideas: such as 
the notion of angels, a devil (a supernatural spirit over 
against God), Heaven-and-Hell. Such concepts were taken 
over by the Church not from the Old Testament but, in 
many cases in great detail, from Iran and Babylon. In the 
other direction, it is now clear also that from the very 
inception of the Islamic movement there was profound and 
intimate Christian, along with Jewish, involvement in that 
immense religious enterprise. The whole Islamic venture is 
clearly, and indeed explicitly, continuous with the Christian. 
In return, so significant and central a matter as the emer¬ 
gence of Thomistic thought in the mediaeval Church is 
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continuous with Muslim philosophy. And so it has gone, 
throughout. The history of the various major religious 
movements on earth, including the Church, have proceeded 
not in isolation, as was once presumed for at least theological 
purposes, but intertwined, interpenetrating, interdependent 
—and this is true not merely of minor or peripheral matters 
but of religious history in the most central sense, including 
the history of doctrine, of sacraments, or scriptural inter¬ 
pretations, of presupposition. 

More generally, our modern knowledge is such that the 
religious history of the Old Testament cannot be understood 
except within the context of the religious history of the 
Ancient Near East. The history of the Christian Church can¬ 
not be understood, it is now becoming evident, except 
within the context of its involvement in the religious and 
other history of a larger segment of the world. 

A third kind of involvement, probably less important 
ultimately than the other two and yet striking, has been 
explicit confrontation, in the clash of conflict. There have 
been two major instances of this for the Church. One was 
in the Middle Ages, and was confined to the Muslim world, 
the only major religious community on earth until recently 
with which Christendom has shared a common frontier: 
with violent attack and counter-attack (the Crusades). The 
other was in the nineteenth century (earlier for Roman 
Catholics) insofar as the missionary movement was con¬ 
sidered as an overt attempt to displace one religion with 
another, giving rise to the use of such military metaphors as 
‘strategy , 5 ‘tactics , 5 and such. Actually, the recent missionary 
movement has had as its chief effect something quite 
different from what was aimed at. The real result of nine¬ 
teenth-century missionary activity has been a significant 
reshaping of the religious history of other religious com¬ 
munities—an involvement that continues both disruptive 
and creative. Today, the religious life of all men, in a way 
that we are only beginning to discern, is what it is in 
significant part because of the developments in other 
religious communities. 

We repeat, then: in the religiously plural world the 
Church always has been and always ought to be involved. 
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This vision is our new foundation. It is this willing involve¬ 
ment, and the imperative to it, of which the missionary 
movement as we have known it recently has constituted 
one particular phase. That phase is now coming to an end. 
The involvement, however, will and must continue. The 
imperative continues, and must be obeyed. The willing 
involvement will and must continue even if its traditionally 
missionary form God may be calling us now to supersede 
with some new form. 

Let us turn next to consider for a moment the historical 
evolution of other major religious communities on earth; and 
especially its current phase. There is a renewed vitality in the 
Orient and in Africa, and a resurgence of their civili2ations. 
(At least, we are all hoping, and working, and spending, 
that there will be such a resurgence.) It is, we may hope, 
not merely material. In fact, it cannot be primarily material 
—though some Marxists might think so. If their civilizations 
succeed in becoming resurgent, it will be a religious resurg¬ 
ence also. One may even say: if their civilizations succeed 
in becoming resurgent it will be because they have recap¬ 
tured religious initiative, have begun a religious resurgence. 
The corporate life of man in the Orient will flourish only if 
his religious life flourishes. 

One must not suppose, however, that a “resurgence of 
religion” means a return to the past. Religions are not 
entities, not fixed systems static and reified. It is a question, 
rather, of what is going on in men’s hearts. Faith is the 
meaning that men find in life. It is not something distinct 
from economics and politics and technology and modern 
medicine; rather, it is the meaning that economic and 
political and technological and medical matters have. It 
is not a factor in a larger pattern; rather it is the pattern 
by which the various factors of life cohere, if they do cohere. 
Faith is induced by or through a religious tradition; but it 
embraces all of life. Accordingly it changes, from century 
to century; and rapidly today. 

Therefore man in the Orient is misunderstood if he is 
thought of as choosing between his religion, given in fixed 
form by the past, and modernity, given in fixed form by the 
West. Rather, what he is choosing among is a series of 
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possible futures, no one of which is given, but each of which 
will be both modern and religious—unless his attempt to 
live in modern conditions fails (which, of course, it may do, 
just as our Western attempt to do so may fail). The future 
of Hindus will be Hindu, not in any past sense but in some 
future one; the future of Buddhists will be Buddhist, in a 
way that has yet to be created; the future of the Muslim 
world will be the next new chapter in the on-going evolution 
of an Islamic history now vigorously in process. 

Whether the individual and corporate life of man in the 
Orient will in the future flourish or not is at the moment 
problematic. It seems resurgent; and all men of goodwill, 
including the Christian Church, not only hope that it will 
flourish but are resolute to helpitdo so. To will socio-cultural 
resurgence is to will religious resurgence. 

Of course, there is a pseudo-religiousness in the Orient, 
as there is with us. The dangers of a strident but false 
religiosity, backward-looking and separated off from 
modern life, distracting men both from authentic faith and 
from a tackling of mundane problems sub specie aeternitatis , 
are serious. To wish the Orient well is to will that its religions 
resurgence be healthy, be genuine. 

We may now unite our two observations: arguing the 
involvement of Christians and the involvement of other 
religious groups in the total spiritual development of man¬ 
kind. I have contended that Christians in the past had been 
more involved than the Church has usually recognized; but 
in any case it is today becoming both increasingly true and 
increasingly obvious that we all participate in one in¬ 
creasingly common life. Even the spiritual life of all sections 
of mankind is becoming intertwined. 

Indeed, the whole religious history of mankind in the 
twentieth century is entering a new phase. We must learn 
to see our task in this new perspective; to discern what God 
is doing and would have us do on earth today. For we have 
to do with His and our action not only within the Church 
as it enters this new phase of human history, and not only in 
relation to the other religious communities on earth as they 
go on developing newness. More largely and more truly we 
have to do with His and our action in the evolving global 
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religiousness of man. Islamic religious history is becoming 
rather the Islamic strand in that evolving religiousness; 
similarly, to be Christian is coming to mean, to participate 
Christianly in it. 

For the context within which problems are now posed, and 
the categories in which they are to be analysed, are novel. 
The Copernican revolution in astronomy was no more 
serious an innovation in its day than is the new outlook 
religiously by which we can now see mankind’s religious 
development in a total sweep. Within that development 
there appears not a simple dichotomy (of “Christianity 55 
and “other”); but rather an exceedingly long-range 
dynamic interacting pluralism. Not only does modern 
knowledge make that new outlook possible, and will 
presently make it prevail; also, Christian imperative makes 
it obligatory. 

A recent step in Church thinking has been to move beyond 
seeing foreign missions as an item in themselves, to recogniz¬ 
ing mission as a quality and outreach of the Church, in¬ 
herently. The next step, now to be taken, is to move also 
beyond this, to seeing the Church and its outreach and its 
inherent universalist quality within the total context of 
human history, as one facet of man’s multi-religiousness in 
its on-going vitality. 

Christian involvement, both active and passive, giving 
and receiving, in a religiously plural and religiously inter¬ 
dependent world is an historical fact, and is today increasing. 
To recognize this is to be modern. To will it is to be 
Christian. To accept the responsibility of shaping that 
involvement consciously, wisely, humbly, receptively, peni¬ 
tently, in committed love to God and to our neighbour, is 
the new context of Christian loyalty. 

II. THEOLOGICAL 

“The impact of agnostic science will turn out to have been 
child’s play compared to the challenge to Christian theology of 
the faith of other men” is a judgement of Canon Max Warren, 
perhaps the leading intellectual among recent mission- 
board secretaries. I personally am more optimistic than this. 
Yet I too have publicly argued that “three great challenges” 
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of comparable order with each other have confronted the 
Church over the course of its history: the challenges of Greek 
thought in the early centuries, of natural science in the 
nineteenth, and of religious pluralism in our day. If this 
assessment of the magnitude of the issue be at all valid, then 
no one can hope to formulate a position that forthwith will 
serve the Church. No one man, no one group, no one 
century devised the definitive word on the relation between 
faith and reason, or between faith and the scientific order. 
No one man or group or generation will speak succinctly 
and finally on the relation between faith and faith. 

Precisely because, then, the topic is so formidable, this 
section can be brief. For its role is obviously not, cannot be, 
to proffer a theological position 1 ; but only to establish 
certain bases for a move forward, in the theological realm. 
That is, we will treat here only procedural matters; and will 
make, in fact, only three procedural proposals. 

The first is that the question must be taken seriously. 
Men of other faith must be taken seriously. This involves a 
recognition that the issue is not one to be tidily disposed of 
in a neat formula, nor in any deductive syllogisms based on 
traditional positions. Rather, the terms in which we are to 
think have become new. Only in the light of a greatly 
enlarged and radically new awareness will pondering be 
done significant for the future. 

The impact of Greek philosophy on the Church’s think¬ 
ing did not give rise to any one “answer” to questions that, 
because of that impact, Christians found themselves asking. 
Rather, it set the intellectual climate and established the 
terms in which those questions (and other questions too) 
were then asked, and have been asked ever since. Similarly 
with science. It too has not determined our answers 
(although negatively it has made some old answers 

l I have written and spoken on this matter a certain amount in minor ways 
here and there, and will doubtless continue to do so; and I have even attempted 
in a more elaborate essay {The Meaning & End oj Religion) a kind of pro¬ 
legomenon, as it were, to any future theology of comparative religion. Yet I 
have always pled, and plead now, that the only point that I have to offer of 
importance, is the insistence that this question is theologically vital, and 
demands sustained attention. All other views that I may have are the negligible 
notions of a single mind; but this assessment of the importance of the issue 
inheres in the situation itself. 
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obsolete); but has determined the form of our questions. 
It has set a new awareness, in the light of which we now all 
operate. Similarly here. No one can “answer” the theo¬ 
logical issues that mankind’s present-day religious develop¬ 
ment, in its vast repercussions, raises. (Individually, we can 
proffer particular answers that we submit from time to time 
for the Church’s on-going consideration; but that is another 
matter.) What we can perhaps do is to clarify the new terms 
in which those issues must now be put. 

My own suggestion here is that those terms would follow 
the lines of Christian “involvement” in the faith of other 
men, as adumbrated above. In any case, one may reasonably 
make the negative point that, as with rationed thought and 
with science, a relation of hostility or even exclusivism is 
neither proper nor fruitful. Rather, and positively, one may 
expect from the encounter at least the enrichment of 
clarification; and other enrichment is surely likely as well. 
From now on, theology must be a theology of global 
involvement. 

The second procedural point is that from now on, theo¬ 
logical or any other pronouncements about the religious life 
of men outside the Christian Church must be inductive, 
based on some actual knowledge of those men and their 
religious life. They must not be derived solely by logic, from a 
priori premises; not even venerable “Christian” ones. The 
Church has had to learn slowly, and painfully, that the 
Bible, for example, must not be used as a ground for 
dogmatic pronouncements on such matters as geology. 
Knowledge from empirical sources refutes such pronounce¬ 
ments, and the Church has been chastened. Similarly it will 
be forced to abandon its deductive but uninformed inter¬ 
pretations of the faith of other men; to abandon them in the 
light of the new awareness of that faith that is available, 
for instance, not only from scholars but from the men 
themselves. 

Thirdly, and in line with this, I believe that one firm base 
for our new orientation can indeed be postulated. I submit 
that it not only can but must be postulated; and suggest 
that once this has been established, the new age in mission 
outreach will in fact have been launched. Not all our 
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problems will have been answered; but once this corner is 
turned, the Church will be in a position seriously to tackle 
them. From this base, a great new advance on all fronts 
becomes not only possible but dynamically, splendidly, 
inviting. 

This base is simple, yet massive: the recognition that God 
is creatively , redemplively at work in the religious life of all the 
major communities of mankind . 2 

This is the fundamental theological step that must be 
taken. Much still is open for discussion, but a discussion that 
is now lifted to a radically new level. How He works; how 
this fact is to be correlated theologically with Christian 
awareness of God in Christ and Christian conviction of the 
finality of redemption in Christ; these and many others are 
questions that may be left to various theologians to wrestle 
with. Some of us may give one answer, others another. Some, 
legitimately, may affirm simply that they do not know. A 
theologian like Paul Tillich accepted this position at the end 
of his life apparently without feeling a need to work it into a 
systematic pattern; Kraemer appeared to vacillate with it; 
lesser men give the matter more or less attention with more 
or less success. Whatever we may do or may not do towards 
correlating this point with other basic points in our total 
system, my submission is that this point itself can be and 
must be accepted. Modern knowledge and Christian insight 
both impel us to it, and we must no longer allow syllogistic 
inhibitions to hold us back. 

One implication of this vision may be noted, specifically 
with regard to the concept of “world mission.” In the 
nineteenth century, a “missionary” was someone sent by the 
Church to preach the Gospel abroad. The “mission of the 
Church,” accordingly, and especially its “foreign missions” 
were an activity in which the Church deliberately engaged, 
and for which it (and certain of its members) took the 
initiative. It (and they) chose to be missionary. 

Recently, the theory has changed. In the words of the 

2 Thc United Church World Mission Report could be a milestone as an official 
Church document in making this bold affirmation (World Mission: Report of 
the Commission on World Mission , issued by the General Council of The United 
Church of Canada, Toronto: 1966, p. 137). 
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recent United Church of Canada Report , “The mission with 
which the church is entrusted ... is a mission from God 
to men, not a mission from Christian men to non-Christian 
men 553 nor “from men in the west to men in the east” 4 . In 
other words, in the phrase “the mission of the Church” now, 
the words “of the Church” have become, as we used to say 
of high-school Latin, an objective genitive, rather than a 
subjective one. Just as the same words “the love of God” 
may refer either to God’s love for us (subjective genitive, 
God being the subject, the one who loves) or to our love for 
God (objective genitive, God being the object, the one who 
is loved), so by “the mission of the Church” may be meant 
either the Church’s sending (nineteenth century) or its 
being sent, its being commissioned (today). To say that 
“mission in its deepest sense is at the very heart of the 
church’s life. The church can be the church in the world 
only as it engages effectively in mission” 5 , or to say that 
“every Christian is a missionary” or that “mission is not an 
option,” is to refer not to “foreign missions” in the old sense, 
but to the new conception, in which “God, in Christ, 
involved himself in the life of man for man’s redemption 
and . . . the church’s task is to continue what was done in 
Christ. . . . God’s mission to the world is the unfinished and 
continuing task of the Church. It is the essence of its whole 
life and being. God has revealed himself in His Son, Jesus 
Christ. In this act, the Church finds the distinctive ground 
of Christian mission, the focus of Christian concern, and the 
motive power for Christian participation in mission” 6 . 
Here, mission is not proclamation afar off of a message, but 
participation anywhere in an activity; the endeavour (and 
delight) to share in God’s unfinished work among men that 
he began in Bethlehem. It is simply the business of the 
Church to do God’s will, as Christ has made this known 
and possible. 

This new conception of mission is widely recognized as 
more theologically valid than the old. It is more demanding, 


mid., p. 128. 
mid., p. 44 . 

b Ibid., p. 123—from the first “Finding” of the Report. 

*Ibid., p. 127 and the opening sentences of the first “Recommendation”, p. 135. 
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more penetrating. It challenges more of us: laymen as well 
as clergy, those at home as well as those going abroad. And 
it challenges us to more total involvement, more final 
surrender of our whole life to carrying out God’s purpose, 
dedicating ourselves to participating wherever we are in 
God’s loving and redeeming activity revealed and launched 
in Christ and ramifying thence into all the world. 

This new conception of mission is also, however, more 
liberating. This point has received less attention, but may 
prove quite crucial. For so understood, the mission of the 
Church, God’s active purpose in world history being carried 
out by the Christian movement, need not be, and in fact 
we can now see is not, God’s only mission in the world. 

This also is theologically more valid. For it is truer to the 
God whom we know, whom Jesus Christ has disclosed to us, 
to recognize that he is constantly and everywhere at work; 
that his mission to mankind cannot be, and has not been, 
and is not now, confined within the limits of one geo¬ 
graphical segment or one ecclesiastic organization or one 
historical or one religious movement. The mission of the 
Church is world-wide; but it is not God’s only mission. It 
is not even his only world-wide mission. Anyone who accepts 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, without setting ecclesiastic 
frontiers to his activity, already admits this in theory, 
though many have yet to see and feel it in their hearts. 

The mission of the Church is God’s mission to mankind 
that he has entrusted to us. Few of us Christians know much 
about God’s mission in the Islamic venture; God’s mission to 
India, and nowadays it would seem to the world, through the 
Hindu complex; God’s mission to East Asia, and nowadays 
to the world, in the Buddhist movement. Few Christians 
have any appreciation of God’s mighty mission to the world 
in the post-Biblical Jewish community. But we can learn. 
We are learning. Especially, our youth are learning it. Only 
as we learn to see God’s activity in other movements and 
other communities shall we learn to serve Him well in and 
through our own. 

The future of the Christian mission turns on our learning 
to see God’s mission in the Church as one part of his whole 
mission to mankind; not as his whole mission to one part of 
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mankind (the fallacy of indifference) nor as his sole mission 
to all mankind (the fallacy of arrogance). 

III. PRACTICAL 

The practical proposal that follows from the historical and 
theoretical considerations that we have adduced, and from 
many other considerations, is simple. 

It is this: that the traditional Board of Foreign Missions, 
now under new names in most denominations and serving 
new but sometimes unclear functions, should be superseded 
by two boards: a Board of Inter-Church Relations, and a 
Board of Inter-Faith Relations. 

The Board of Missions could merge almost imperceptibly 
into the new Board of Inter-Church Relations. The Board of 
Inter-Faith Relations would be radically new. 

Something of this kind was adumbrated in the recent 
United Church Report\ but its implications and rationale 
were not much explicated. 

There are at least four major reasons why such a move is 
actually required by the present situation of the Church, let 
alone is promising for future advance. 

One is the need to take seriously the new understanding 
of mission. If one really means that the mission of the 
Church is the continuing by Christian men of the work 
launched by God in Christ, then all of the Church’s work— 
for alcoholics in Toronto, for education of the ministry, for 
building churches in the new suburbs, the normal Sunday 
service, and whatever—is part of its world mission. If the 
“mission to six continents” is to be not merely rhetoric but 
theology, then the Board of Colleges, the Board of Evangel¬ 
ism and Social Service, and all the others are equally 
instruments of mission. To designate one particular board a 
Board of World Mission is not merely illogical. That in 
itself might not matter too sorely, except that it seems to 
imply uncertainty and confusion, and perpetuates the 
perplexity. Not merely is it a failure to proclaim the new 
vision. Also, it is in danger of seeming to hide, still, old 

7 Ibi(l.y p. 132, section 6, “Structural Aspects”; p. 138, section 12. Pp. 130f., 
section 5 and p. 137, section 8 are also relevant. Indeed, in Recommendation 
11 (b), p. 138, the Church is asked to pursue one part of this matter concretely. 
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notions of superiority and Western dominance, and is in 
danger of giving the impression to younger Churches and to 
outsiders, at least, and to the sensitive at home, of unclarity 
if not dishonesty in the proclamation of a change of heart. 
(Not all at home appreciate how bitterly Asians and 
Africans feel on these matters. * * 8 ) We cannot hold the new 
view of world mission and an old Board of World Mission 
simultaneously. 

Secondly, in practice the erstwhile foreign missionary 
movement has become an institutionalized relationship 
between older and younger Churches (though these terms 
are not quite felicitous). This has happened partly insofar 
as nineteenth-century evangelism abroad was successful in 
proselytizing, and partly in response to Western Christians’ 
recognition now of the need for partnership with, rather 
than paternalism over, Eastern Christians. Yet the change 
has gone not far enough; and the situation is inherently, 
and institutionally, confused, so long as the new relation is 
formally structured in terms of the old. Indian or Japanese 
Christian Churches are treated differently from Scottish or 
Australian, by the United Church of Canada, as a matter 
of formal policy, because despite protestations the old 
structures (and attitudes) linger. Only if a Western Church 
places its relations with Asian and African Churches on the 
same footing as its relations with white Churches, as in a 
Board explicitly of Inter-Church Relations, will the ten¬ 
dency towards equality culminate, and be proven sincere 9 . 

Thirdly, the tendency of what used to be foreign missions 
to non-Christians to become in practice “fraternal relations” 
with “indigenous” Christian Churches abroad, has been 
hailed as a great step forward, liberal and progressive, the 
latest thing in mission sophistication; yet curiously it is in 

“Even Westerners could appreciate, at least, that it would be rather ludicrous 

to assign the task of initiating or conducting brotherhood talks with Jews to 

the erstwhile missionary arm of the Church. 

9 Therc might have to be a bifurcation under such a Board, between relations 
with other Churches within Canada, for exploring ecumenical relations with 
Anglicans, Roman Catholics, etc., and relations with other Churches outside 
the country, such as the Church of Scotland. The United States plays, as in all 
Canadian matters, a tricky role. Yet these points could be solved; and it would 
seem better to solve them than to let expediency overrun policy. 
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clanger of succumbing to the temptation of neglecting, rather 
than transforming, the original impetus of outreaching 
concern. Evangelism has not been re-thought; it either 
remains as it uncouthly was, or more often has simply got 
lost in the shuffle. The odd result is that those of us with a 
continuing concern for Christian relations with the other 
great religious communities of mankind, while we sound 
perhaps radical theologically when we delineate our views, 
are actually in important ways more conservative than the 
current “mission board” temperament. As was indicated 
in our opening paragraphs, movement forward requires 
conserving both horns of the recent mission dilemma. It is 
in some ways more conservative, more true to the Christian 
imperative, to attempt a penitent reconciliation with Jews, 
for instance, than simply to ignore them after twenty 
centuries of persecution. It is obscurantist or insensitive to 
suppose that Christian relations with the Jewish (or Muslim 
or Hindu) community can be redeemed short of profound 
theological reform. 

Christian thinking that confines Christian activity or 
concern within Christian borders is movement sideways; 
an easy but not a promising solution. The whole thrust of 
institutionalized “mission” development since World War 
II, weighty and solid and important, has been towards the 
development of ecumenical relations. This move is clearly 
good in itself. It should, and probably must, culminate in 
the institutionalizing of those relations in an inter-church 
board. Yet this will, and must, leave other questions 
untackled. 

This leads us to the fourth and final argument: that 
Christian encounter with the faith of other men requires a 
quite new instrument. It cannot be adequately engendered 
or wrestled with within the old forms, even and perhaps 
especially not within the old forms in their new development, 
which have moved in other (and in themselves, laudable) 
directions. 

For one thing, the issue is, and must be seen as, a spiritual 
and not a geographic encounter. Islamic vision and 
reverence, Hindu spirituality and intellectual sophistication, 
Buddhist compassion and serenity, are not the remote 
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prerogatives of people “over there” but integral elements of 
the total modern world in which we now all live 10 . Further¬ 
more a clean start is requisite. Dialogue (this bilateral term 
will soon give way perhaps to ‘colloquy’) requires trust, on 
both sides, where the old monologue of evangelism expressed 
pity, and elicited resentment. Involvement requires mutuality, 
where the old patterns are monogenic. Moreover the 
apparatus of the traditional missionary movement of the 
Church has developed not only in such a way as to be unable 
(this is not necessarily a criticism of it; it was pursuing other 
goals) to win now the collaboration of those Muslims, 
Hindus, Buddhists with whom the Church would like to 
work; but also in such a way as to be unable to win now the 
allegiance and enthusiasm and to inspire the vision of those 
young men and women in the Church at home who will 
explore the new avenues of advance. 

The task is new, the terms of the argument are new, the 
context is new, the possibilities are new. New, and large. 
For the Church to take the matter seriously is surely to be 
willing to deal with it ad hoc, specifically; not incidentally 
as a sub-heading of some other project. More positively: to 
plunge boldly, joyously into this new stream is to respond 
to the dawning of a splendid new day. 

We have said that a proposal of this kind seems to follow 
reasonably from the historical and theological considerations 
that were set forth. One may, however, see the matter the 
other way round. For such a programme 11 , if established, 
could also criticize and assess, refine or refute, supplement 
or replace, these considerations. If our arguments have been 
at all valid, then it is perhaps important that the Church act 
in some such way. If on the other hand they have been 
wrong, then this too is important, and better analyses are 
needed. However one may look at it, there is here an issue 
to which the Church must give sustained attention. That 
sensitive Christian conscience is looking for a lead. 

10 Even in geographic terms, one place where the meeting of religious com¬ 
munities and the thinking about it occur to-day is on university campuses, not 
least within North America. 

n I have used here the milder term ‘programme’, recognizing that although 
a new Board is logically required, practical considerations being what they are 
a commission or committee is ajnore likely first step. 
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in a world of so much uncertainty the very title of this 
chapter conceals a doubt and a question. In a church in 
which such powerful illusions of grandeur about itself march 
side by side with such an obvious failure of nerve about its 
mission this doubt, this questioning, becomes explicit. Is 
there a future? Perhaps at the outset of my argument my own 
conviction should be stated. I have no doubt whatever that 
there is a great and expanding future for the Christian 
missionary enterprise. But I am more than ready to admit, 
indeed to insist, that there are many questions to be asked 
about its form. 

The future, however, is not in doubt. God is not dead. 
His re-creative and redemptive work continues. That is, of 
course, an act of faith. It is not susceptible to any kind of 
proof. But upon that act of faith depends not only the 
Christian view of all life and of all history, but no less surely 
all of man’s religious consciousness. On this conviction 
indeed hangs our interpretation of man himself. In the last 
analysis our belief in the future of the Christian missionary 
enterprise hinges on our answer to the question “What is 
man?” 

Justice having been done to the reader, who is always 
entitled to know the premise of a writer, the argument can 
be developed. 

First we have to recognize that the Christian missionary 
enterprise in the future will be operating in a context 
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almost completely different from that of the last four cen¬ 
turies. What Shri Panikkar has characterized as “The Age 
of Vasco de Gama 55 is over. The Western world may still be 
aggressive in its impact upon Asia and Africa. Fears of neo¬ 
colonialism through economic imperialism may have 
genuine substance. Cultural domination through techno¬ 
logical expertise may raise legitimate anxieties. But no 
longer does the West confront in Asia a merely passive 
resistance, whether of immemorial inertia, or of deep-rooted 
suspicion; or, in Africa, the awe of an hitherto isolated race 
in the presence of the mystery of unprecedented and appa¬ 
rently incommunicable power possessed by the invading 
white man. Today the hollow pretensions of western civili¬ 
zation have been exposed. Its material achievements are 
still an object of envy. Its spiritual pre-eminence is every¬ 
where disputed, not least in the West itself. 

This is the new context within which what has hitherto 
been a predominantly Western exercise, the missionary 
movement of the Christian Church, has to be envisaged. As 
yet it is only within very limited circles of the Western 
churches that this new context is understood. And where it 
is understood it is all too rarely viewed as offering an 
unparallelled opportunity. More commonly it is a source of 
bewilderment, dismay and disillusion. 

Consider the following quotation from a speech delivered 
on December 7, 1857. The occasion was the last official 
visitation of Haileybury College by the Chairman and 
Directors of the East India Company. That college had for 
fifty years trained the young men who went out to serve the 
company and incidentally to rule the British Empire in 
India. This was to be the last occasion for such a visitation 
because in 1858 India was to pass from the rule of the East 
India Company to that of the Imperial Parliament. The 
moment was an emotional one, for India was in the throes 
of the “Mutiny 55 and feeling in England was deeply aroused, 
not only by the reports of atrocities, but perhaps even more 
by the threat to its imperial dominion. Such was the setting 
of this speech. And the speaker was the Right Reverend 
Archibald Tait, Bishop of London, later to become Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. He was speaking as Visitor of the 
College. The Times of December 8, 1857, carried the text of 
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his utterance from which the following extracts may be 
taken: 

You, my young friends, are going to India at a time when the 
eyes of the whole civilized world are fixed upon you; you 
have to acquit yourselves not only in one civil department 
of the company’s service, but you will have thrown upon 
you duties that more properly belong to military life; and, 
permit me to say, to which will be added somewhat of the 
duties of a Christian missionary {cheers). You go forth at a 
time when the very existence of the British Empire in India 
is imperilled. That empire must be re-established in its 
perfect integrity, failing in which the cause of civilization in 
that portion of the globe must fall to the ground. You, 
therefore, go forth at a time when your country commits to 
you a great and most serious mission. You will have to 
re-establish that which for a time appears to be shaken. You 
will have to fight in the vanguard of civilization in order to 
advance and prepare the world in the East for the coming 
of our Lord and Saviour. We say, therefore, that virtually 
you go forth as Christian missionaries. 1 

That speech, with all its tacit assumptions, exudes the 
atmosphere of a period in history when, as a recent writer 
has commented, “It was a good time to be white, British 
and Christian.” 2 It was a speech which could have been 
made almost anywhere in the Western world of that time, 
where all its basic assumptions were unquestioned. Chris¬ 
tianity and civilization, both as understood in the West, 
were two sides of the same coin. The rest of mankind were 
engulfed in varying degrees of barbarism. No less a devoted 
missionary than David Livingstone could write to one of 
his subordinates on the Zambezi expedition in the following 
terms about the Africans they would meet: 

We come among them as members of a superior race and 
servants of a Government that desires to elevate the more 
degraded portions of the human family. We are adherents 

l Quotcd from the Times , December 8, 1857, by Sir M. Monier-Williams 
in Memorials of Old Haileybury College (London: Constable, 1894), pp. 125ff. 

2 H. A. C. Cairns, Prelude to Imperialism (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1965), p. 150. 
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of a benign holy religion and may by consistent conduct and 
wise, patient efforts, become the harbingers of peace to a 
hitherto distracted and trodden down race. 3 
That quotation is not intended in any way to impugn either 
the sincerity, the intelligence, or the Christian discipleship 
of one of the most distinguished Christians of the nineteenth 
century, a man of heroic parts. It is inserted here as a 
reminder, not so much of an age that is gone as of an attitude 
of mind which Asians and Africans find it almost impossible 
to forgive. It is because Asians and Africans are today 
articulate, as they were not articulate a hundred years ago, 
even fifty years ago, that we must see into what a very 
different future the missionary enterprise of the Christian 
Church is moving. 

In the second place we speak of the future of the Christian 
mission precisely because it has a past, a past which, with 
all its ambiguity, has helped to create the present and will 
inescapably be carried forward into the future. 

The treasure of the Christian Gospel has always been 
carried in earthen vessels. For man is of the earth earthy. It 
is part of the mystery of man that he has been so created 
that he must be a partner in the process of his own salvation. 
All is of grace, but all is also of faith. And faith at its best 
has many limitations. 

Hence it is that, when every proper tribute has been paid 
to the devoted self-sacrifice, and indeed often veritable 
martyrdom, of countless missionaries, we must, if we are to 
be realistic about the future, ponder some of the more 
negative aspects of the legacy of the past, before considering 
its positive contribution. These negative aspects may be 
viewed under four heads. 

1. The past, in so far as it was an imperial past, was also a 
colonial past, not the less colonial where no foreign power 
actually claimed dominion. China and Iran were hardly 
less colonial than the Congo and India. Under one imperial¬ 
ism or another the Christian faith was introduced and the 
Christian Church found local embodiment. At a time when 
resentment against all forms of imperialism is a universal 

"See J. P. R. Wallis, ed. The Zambezi Expedition oj David Livingstone, 1858-7863 
(London: Chatto & Windus, 1956), Vol. II, p- 416. 
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sentiment in former colonial areas the Church is suspect 
as an inherently foreign import, suspect for its foreign 
entanglements, suspect as of dubious loyalty. 

2. For long the local Christian community was, as to its 
leadership, almost entirely under the control of foreigners. At 
one stage this was inevitable. What the missionary intro¬ 
duced was something so essentially novel that only he could 
interpret it. But this control by foreigners endured too long, 
though in this respect it can fairly be claimed that on the 
whole the missionaries were more far-sighted than their 
opposite numbers in government. 

3. Canon A. K. Cragg recently quoted from the second 
century Epistle to Diognetus the well-known passage: “Chris¬ 
tians are distinguished from the rest of men neither by 
country, nor by language, nor by customs. 55 

He then comments: “How strangely these words ring in 
our modern ears, when the Church is so much at home in 
our customs, so little in others; so dominated in word and 
song by some languages, so tentative, theologically and 
poetically, in others; so prone, till lately, to think its theology 
in German or English, so liable to want to save Africans from 
sins that Western penitence confesses or to organize the 
ministry in Borneo in the shape of the White world. How 
modestly has Yoruba music yet found baptism in the 
Nigerian Church. 554 

That quotation aptly conveys the “feel 55 of foreigners about 
the local Christian Church as it is felt by so many both 
within and without the Church in many parts of the world. 

4. A vast pastoral and evangelistic task faces the Church 
in Asia and Africa precisely because, under alien rule, and 
thanks to the provision of Western-style education, large 
numbers were baptized with about the same amount of 
genuine religious commitment as was involved in their being 
vaccinated against smallpox. All churches the world over 
know the spiritual problems posed by nominal membership. 
But few have such slender resources with which to deal with 

4 A. Kenneth Cragg, “This Cruciform World: a Study in Christian 
Universality” (Union Seminary Quarterly Review , Vol. XXI, No. 2, Part 1, 
January, 1966), p. 104. 
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these problems, and also with the presentation of the 
Gospel to the vast majority of their fellow-citizens who have 
as yet been unattracted by the Christian faith, let alone by 
the Christian Church. 

Of the many legacies of the colonial past, legacies negative 
in their value to the Christian mission, these are four which 
necessarily bulk large in any attempt to see what should be 
the next steps in the Christian missionary enterprise. 

The past, however, has left a more positive legacy. 
Exaggerated claims must not be made. It is altogether the 
path of wisdom to admit that we are still living in the “day 
of small things. 55 But now, as ever, it is theologically dubious 
to despise the day, be the things to which we point never so 
small. Three of these things we can note. 

The commission given to the first apostolic company, and 
handed on by them to their successors, was to bear their 
witness . . to the ends of the earth 55 (Acts 1:8, N.E.B.). 
That commission has been, and is being, obeyed. It may well 
be true that, thanks to the population explosion, there are far 
more people in the world today who have never heard the 
Gospel than there were in the world’s total population a 
hundred and fifty years ago. Nevertheless there are very 
few, if any, major geographical areas in which you will not 
find some Christians; very few in which there is not some 
form of organized Christian community. 

Further to this, it is legitimate to speak of a very wide 
diffusion both of ideas about man and his relations with his 
fellow-men, and about the world of nations, and also ideas 
about God all of which derive from the Christian Gospel. 
In hundreds of languages, for instance, the first reading 
material ever provided consisted of parts of the Christian 
scriptures. 

Writing in a very different context the historian, A. P. 
Thornton, has referred to a widely established fact that 
“European political terms have everywhere had to be 
grafted on to the native language, since nothing in that 
language could be used to describe the arrangements that 
a society bent on c progress 5 has to adopt. 555 


& A. P. Thornton, Doctrines of Imperialism (London: John Wiley & Sons, 1965), 
p. 225. 
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What is happening in regard to political terms, applies 
also in the field of economics and ethics—and religion. Ideas 
have a curious logic of their own. It would be unwise to 
underestimate the permeating power of Christian ideas once 
let loose in the world of language. The results may be 
unexpected, but they are likely to be far-reaching. 

To these two positive legacies from “The Age of Vasco 
da Gama ' 5 may be added one which springs from a genuine 
penitence at the heart of the Christian mission. This is the 
ecumenical movement. While it had its occasional pioneers 
and prophets in Europe and North America, they were for 
the most part solitary voices which found no echo in the 
Church which they addressed. The real genesis of the 
ecumenical movement is to be found in the practice of 
cooperation in the work of evangelism by men deeply com¬ 
mitted to the missionary enterprise. Here was a development 
foreshadowing Christian unity, which owned no overtones of 
spiritual and cultural imperialism, and which long antici¬ 
pated the desire of colonial governments to rationalize their 
relationship with different missions and churches. Essen¬ 
tially this missionary initiative towards cooperation, with 
the implicit promise it contained of Christian unity, derived 
directly from a single-minded purpose to proclaim the 
Gospel in such a way that it would not be obscured by the 
scandal of Christian disunity. In this way the missionary 
movement, for all its divisiveness, has yet proved to be a 
unifying factor both for the Church and for human society. 

With the past, both impinging upon the present and also 
influencing the future, thus briefly sketched it is possible to 
consider the missionary enterprise as it plans for the future. 

If, as was affirmed at the beginning, there is a future for 
which to plan, it can safely be assumed that in that future 
the central theme will be witness to the uniqueness of Jesus 
Christ. This uniqueness will need to be more closely defined 
than has commonly been the case. Too frequently it has been 
emphasized in comparative terms, thereby, in effect, dis¬ 
crediting the religious experience of those of other religious 
faiths. The Christian claim for the uniqueness of Jesus Christ 
as the revealer of God, and as the Saviour of men, is based 
upon certain historic events. But even in regard to those 
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events it is primarily an act of faith based upon a certain 
interpretation of those events, and by the experience result¬ 
ing from that act of faith. What must always be added in 
Christian apologetic is that the claim for the uniqueness of 
Jesus Christ is in no sense confined to certain past historic 
events. It is based as much, if not more, upon the continuing 
experience of what the New Testament means by being “in 
Christ.” The Christian offers to others this experience as 
being uniquely satisfying, meaningful, and interpretative 
of the totality of man’s living and dying. As such it is 
essentially a corporate experience. The Church, the “Body” 
of Christ, is part of the Church’s own Gospel. It is at once 
the glory and the shame of the Church that where this 
corporate experience is demonstrated it is convincing and 
converting and where it is not demonstrated it is the more 
readily denied. It is this fact which points to the particular 
importance and urgency of the movement towards Christian 
unity as being so vital an element in the Christian missionary 
enterprise. 

While the full content of the corporate experience of being 
“in Christ” is being explored by Christians there is a double 
task of interpretation which must engage their minds. How 
is the Christian to understand his relationship with those of 
other faiths; what is to be the manner of his witness? And, 
how is he to make his faith understood as relevant in this 
age of technological achievement in which, if God is only 
the God in the gaps of man’s knowledge, he must be a dying 
God, if he is not already dead? Such is the distinctively 
intellectual task confronting all who are engaged in the 
Christian mission. 

Generalizations are notoriously dangerous when applied 
to humanity at large. To speak of any method of evangelism 
as being outmoded is to fall into the error of ignoring both 
the diversity of mankind and the almost infinite variety of 
ways in which men and women can become aware of reli¬ 
gious needs and respond to the Christian Gospel. A message 
and a presentation which will turn a savage of the Auca 
tribe in Ecuador into a radiant and practising Christian 
may, and probably will, prove unconvincing to a Hindu 
Sanskrit scholar in the University of Banaras. A distin¬ 
guished Muslim scholar recently found other Muslim 
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scholars unwilling to bring the apparatus of historical 
criticism to bear upon the Qur’an. This led him to consider 
seriously a faith which was willing to submit its basic 
documents to historical criticism. In the sequel he was 
baptized. Another man, on the other hand, would take the 
first steps in Christian discipleship at a great evangelistic 
rally in some American or European city. God fulfils his 
redemptive purpose in many ways. 

That said, it would appear that in any foreseeable future 
we will be accustoming ourselves to a world of religious 
pluralism. In this “Age of Vasco da Gama” which only came 
to an end very recently it was tacitly assumed by Christians 
that a sufficient number of blasts on the Christian trumpet, 
following a strategic siege, would see the walls of the 
Jerichos of other faiths fall to the ground. Today we 
recognize the co-existence of religions as a fact of life. It is 
this new situation which is leading an increasing number of 
Christians to study what goes by the name of “religious 
dialogue.” 

This study is still at its earliest stage. Truly understood, 
“dialogue” is a conversation in which both parties are 
learning how to listen to each other with genuine respect for 
each other’s spiritual integrity. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that “dialogue” is not a form of evangelism. To 
treat it as such is dangerous and self-defeating. “Dialogue,” 
as properly understood, is a means towards mutual under¬ 
standing by those who are aware that in the past there has 
been very little real “meeting” between men of different 
faiths, “meeting” at the level of their deepest religious 
intuitions. To state this is in no way to deny the genuineness 
of conversions which have happened in the past. It is simply 
to state that, for the most part, the “thought-world” of the 
Asian and African and the Westerner, their patterns of 
reflection, have not been mutually understood. This may be 
expressed in another way by saying that the transmutation 
of Greek thinking under the impact of Judaeo-Christian 
thought, and the modification of the latter by the former, is 
a cultural and religious experience which has had no 
parallel in the “Age of Vasco da Gama.” What is possible is 
that this is going to happen in the future. There are some 
signs that point in that direction. But whether that happens 
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or not does not make valid or invalid the way of “dialogue” 
as an attempt at mutual understanding. 

A genuine tension remains and must remain in the mis¬ 
sionary enterprise between the need to pursue understanding 
for its own sake, and the need to bear testimony to Christ, 
with the intent to invite discipleship. How far this tension 
can be endured by any single individual, or must be seen as 
operating only within the Christian community as a whole, 
calls at the moment for an open verdict. Only a humble 
exploration will yield an answer. 

Meanwhile, those engaged in the Christian mission are 
well aware that Christianity and the other great religions of 
mankind cannot be explored as to their relationship, as if 
this was an exclusively religious matter. Industrialization, 
urbanization, the impact of scientific technology on men’s 
ways of living, and of science on their ways of thinking, 
provide a new context within which all “dialogue,” all 
“meeting,” must take place. What this means can be pin¬ 
pointed by the following quotation from a careful analysis 
of the religious situation in what is now the independent 
state of Zambia. After commenting upon the very consider¬ 
able impact made by Christian missions the author writes: 

But for all the missionaries’ devoted labours, their faith did 
not as yet give any religious or cultural uniformity to the 
mixed black, white and brown peoples that made their living 
in the protectorate. Perhaps even more important was the 
fact that by 1960 almost a quarter of urban Africans seem 
to have professed no religion of any sort, the “denomination 
of the spiritually uncommitted” forming the biggest of all in 
the townships and the protectorate, a great bloc of people 
who one day might follow a Messiah. 6 

In miniature that illustration indicates a tendency which 
appears to be universal and has nowhere been arrested. 
What seems to be true of the African for whom, tradition¬ 
ally, religion permeated every aspect of life, is a fortiori true 
for vast numbers of people in the technologically sophisti¬ 
cated countries of the Western world. 


°L. H. Gann, A History of Northern Rhodesia—Early Days to 1953 (London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1964), p. 455. 
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There is a very real clanger that the Christian in seeing 
this whole situation as a challenge to mission will be content 
to take the easy line of discovering what are the places in the 
modern world where there are gaps in the provision for 
human needs, and confining the activities of mission to 
filling these gaps. That making such provision will provide 
ample scope for Christian service on the part of many indi¬ 
vidual Christians and groups of Christians is not to be 
questioned. Nor should the value of such service be under¬ 
estimated. “A cup of cold water,” given in the name of the 
Lord and out of love for him and for the thirsty one, will not 
fail of a place in the pattern of redemption. But for the 
missionary enterprise to be content with being a “mission in 
the gaps” would be a profound betrayal of the Gospel, a 
parallel betrayal to that of some kinds of quietism and 
pietism in the past. 

Can we discern a direction which the Christian missionary 
enterprise should be following in the future, and to which 
both the thinking and the action of leaders in that enter¬ 
prise should be directed? The beginning of an answer may 
perhaps be discovered in a critical consideration of another 
extract from that speech by the Bishop of London on 
December 7, 1857. The passage already quoted ended with 
the words, “virtually you go forth as Christian missionaries.” 
The Bishop then continued: 

This is no exaggerated expression, for it is my conviction 
that far more will be done by you in the discharge of your 
civil functions, and in your proper sphere, in showing by 
your conduct that you remember you are Christians, and 
that you have Christian duties to perform, than will or can 
be done even by the more direct exertions of the devoted 
men who go forth as specially professed missionaries. I hope 
and trust that the words you have heard today will be 
impressed deeply upon your minds and that they have found 
an echo in your hearts. ( Cheers) 7 

It is, of course, nice to think that the good bishop’s words 
about the cadets in the East India Company’s service going 
out as “Christian missionaries” were received with “cheers.” 


7 Sir M. Monier-Williams, op. cit. 
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Whether or not there was some ribaldry in the applause 
cannot now be determined. Considering the generalized 
“image” of the missionary at that period of the reign of 
Queen Victoria, and the widespread accusation that 
missionaries were a contributing cause of the Indian mutiny, 
the applause is intriguing. If it was genuine it argues some 
very profound and far-reaching religious instruction at the 
Old Haileybury College. But what are we to say of the 
Bishop’s argument today? 

We know from the earlier quotation that the Bishop saw 
these cadets as going out to re-establish the imperium of 
Britain which had been shaken by the Mutiny. We know 
from abundant contemporary evidence that to be “white, 
British and Christian” were complementary terms, indeed 
for all practical purposes they were tacitly assumed to be 
equivalents. 

That world of thought is dead. That equation can no 
longer be made. The relationship of the Christian expatriate 
layman serving in business, cultural agency, or in an 
advisory capacity to government, with the “specially pro¬ 
fessed missionary” cannot and ought not to be viewed in 
comparative terms even in the euphoria of episcopal elo¬ 
quence. The Christian expatriate layman and the “specially 
professed missionary” might conceivably in 1857 be viewed 
as two arms of the Christian mission, to which some would 
have wanted to add the direct encouragement and support 
of the Christian state. Today the situation is quite different, 
and two facts distinguish the difference. First is the fact of 
the existence of the local Church, increasingly under local 
and indigenous leadership. Second is the fact that nowhere in 
Asia or Africa would the state claim to be Christian. It 
might be Muslim or Buddhist or secular. It would not be 
Christian. 

In our critique of the Bishop’s assumptions as relating to 
the situation today, and in the future, we have to take 
seriously these two new factors in the situation. One con¬ 
clusion to which these new factors point is that the expa¬ 
triate’s contribution, while always significant as the 
contribution of an individual Christian, will be only mar¬ 
ginally important in regard to the total situation. It is to 
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the missionary enterprise of the local Church that the 
witness to the Gospel is now committed. Increasingly it will 
be in and through his relationship with the local Christian 
community that the expatriate, professed missionary or 
otherwise, will find scope for his own Christian witness. I say 
“increasingly” because it would appear that this is the 
general tendency of events. I do not question that there are 
still many places where there is as yet no local Church and 
where, if there is to be a Christian witness at all, it will have 
to be given by a foreigner. Still less am I questioning the 
peculiar value of the “foreignness” of the foreigner as a 
distinctive contribution of value to the local Church, remind¬ 
ing its members that they are members of the Church 
universal. In a tragically divided world that visible reminder 
may prove to be of incalculable importance. Indeed it is 
along such lines as these that the argument rests for the 
continuous contribution both of the “specially professed 
missionary” and of the Christian expatriate layman. 

Nevertheless the burden of Christian witness must rest 
today predominantly on the local Church. And it would 
seem to be clear that that witness will demand for all 
involved in the Christian mission a discovery of the meaning 
of the Son of Man as the Servant, and of his followers as the 
Servant Church. One could wish that instead of the word 
“discovery” one could write “re-discovery,” but the “Age 
of Vasco da Gama” lasted too long. During that age the 
Church, like the missionary movement itself, was commonly 
associated with ideas of power and dominion. And these 
ideas of power and dominion, having a lasting fascination for 
the self-will of men, are deeply ingrained in the very atti¬ 
tudes of Christians in those Churches which today share in 
the independence of their own nations. 

Can the Church become a servant community, seeing its 
corporate role as being the witness of a certain kind of 
community life which can serve as an inspiration to the 
whole life of society? If this is to be a practical demonstra¬ 
tion then it will be necessary for individual members of the 
Church to find their Christian vocation in the structures of 
secular society, to find it gladly, and to have that vocation 
gladly recognized by their fellow-Christians as being every 
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whit as significant a Christian vocation as any service given 
within the Church itself. This in turn will call for a very 
strong corporate life in the Christian community. Only a 
very strong Christian community can be continually losing 
its life and finding it again in secular society. What this will 
mean for Christian thinking in the fields of moral theology, 
of the life of prayer, of liturgy has not yet been seriously 
explored otherwise than by very few. It will be somewhere 
in the field of such exploration that the future of the mis¬ 
sionary enterprise will find its new pattern, will be seen to 
be an enterprise involving Christians in every part of the 
world without exception. It is perhaps not too much to say 
that the foreign missionary of tomorrow may find himself 
operating in his native land as surely as in some other 
country. It will then be true once again, as the writer of the 
Letter to Diognetus observed, that Christians “share all things 
as citizens and suffer all things as aliens. Every foreign land 
is their true country and every home country a foreign 
land. 55 
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Church and University 

STANLEY BRICE FROST 


james Sutherland Thomson homo universilalis esl. He is also 
many other persons; homo ecclesiae, homo mundi et homo 
librorum. If we recall Wordsworth and think 

On that best portion of a good man’s life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love 

we may think that with Margaret Thomson he has achieved 
most as homo domas, a man of family, love and friends. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to say which of his many personae 
has been the most significant. 

But whatever else he may have been, there can be no 
doubt that J. S. Thomson qua homo universilalis videndus esl. 
He came out to Canada to a chair at Pine Hill Divinity Hall 
in Nova Scotia, he removed to become President of the 
University of Saskatchewan, and removed again to 
become Dean of the Faculty of Divinity at McGill. He is 
indeed a university man. It is fitting, moreover, that we 
should express the thought in Latin, that language which 
for most well-educated people is now an unknown tongue, 
or only recalled as a few disorganized fragments of an 
irrelevant classical requirement, hastily approached and 
as speedily forgotten when it was passed. For J.S., however, 
Latin is a living language. He comes from an older genera¬ 
tion which stood firmly grounded in the classical tradition, 
and I have heard him tell how at an early age he learnt 
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his paradigms and conjugations glibly enough until one day 
it suddenly dawned upon him that these nonsense syllables 
were indeed words and that by them one could convey 
meaning, and indeed with them one could express ideas, 
at times more tellingly even than in his native Lowland 
Scots. J.S. comes in fact out of the European university 
tradition, which for a millennium reached down into the 
schools and grounded the boys in the language tool which 
they would need when they came to grapple with the trivium 
and the quadrivium of a university education. He is one of 
the last generation to have been brought up in a school 
system still shaped by the idea that the civilization of Rome 
and Greece was the only one worthy of study. When he was 
a school boy, Oxford and Cambridge had only just begun 
to recognize the natural sciences as proper subjects for 
university instruction, and what was to be his own alma mater , 
Glasgow, had not been so very far in advance. 1 But when 
he himself became President of a university, one of his 
main preoccupations was how to find money for the expen¬ 
sive scientific equipment which is nowadays required with 
such urgency and so quickly becomes obsolete, and he was 
very familiar with the temptation to starve the humanities 
because the sciences are so voracious and must at all costs 
be fed. 

J.S. bridges the age of the nineteenth-century university, 
which had descended in unbroken succession from the 
studium generate of the early Middle Ages, and the new age 
of the contemporary university, which constitutes a marked, 
even violent break with that tradition. He is a man both of 
the old university and the new. But he is at the same time 
unmistakably a man of the Church and became Moderator 
of the General Council of the United Church of Canada. 
As a theologian, as an ecclesiastical statesman, as an out¬ 
standing preacher of the gospel, he is very much homo 

\John Anderson, Professor of Natural Philosophy at Glasgow, founded in 
1761 a college (later known as the Royal Technical College) for the study of 
scientific knowledge and its practical application, but it was not accepted as 
part of the University until 1913. It has now its own charter as the University 
of Strathclyde. Its history illustrates the point that when J. S. Thomson was 
a boy in school the study of science, particularly in its applied aspects, was 
only just beginning to be accepted as a fitting subject to be included in a 
university’s concern. 
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ccclesiae. It would seem therefore fitting to bring together, 
in this contribution to the Thomson Festschrift, the two worlds 
in which he has lived with great distinction all his working 
life, the Church and the University. 

The University is indeed the child of the Church. But 
parents and their children do not always achieve a happy 
relationship and in this particular case there are good 
reasons for thinking that a discussion of their relationship 
is more than in order. It will be remarked that the subject 
is hardly new, and that the Church has been more sensitive 
to its relations with the University than with any other of 
the great structures of our time. Campus chaplains, the 
Student Christian Movement, university missions, are 
everywhere familiar and the Canadian Church still ad¬ 
ministers whole universities, such as Victoria, and Trinity 
and St. Michael’s, in the Toronto Federation, and Mount 
Allison and Acadia as autonomous institutions. No such 
attention has been paid, for example, to the great industrial 
and commercial empires, which are of at least comparable 
sociological significance, nor with the mass communication 
media, such as public and private television corporations, 
nor with trade unions, and nor with many another of the 
major social structures of our time. To suggest that the 
University has been neglected is, I shall be told, not to see 
things in their true proportions. 

This statement of an undeniable fact—that the Church 
has paid a great deal of attention to the University— 
merely serves, however, to sharpen the point I am hoping 
to make: the attitude of the Church to the University has 
been too narrowly conceived, and has not kept pace with the 
remarkable change which has taken place in the University 
during the working life-time of J. S. Thomson and is still 
taking place at an accelerating pace. The Church is still 
relating itself to the University in which he was an under¬ 
graduate and not to the University in which he was President 
and Dean. The University has received the high priority¬ 
rating in the list of the Church’s concerns because of her 
interest in the education of the young. Thus there has been 
a great deal of church-motivated activity on the campus, 
but this has been almost wholly undergraduate orientated. 
Little notice has been taken of the fact that the post-graduate 
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student and the post-doctoral fellow (who are very different 
persons from the immature undergraduate) are now two 
very significant strata in the modern university formation. 
There has again been little or no attempt to communicate 
meaningfully with the professorial and research staffs, 
though it is always possible that their members also may 
have souls. The Church has in fact viewed the campus as a 
recruiting ground, but only of undergraduates. Perhaps, 
this is just as well: if the same kind of attitude as has been 
shown to undergraduates had been directed somewhat 
higher up the academic ladder, the results could have been 
quite disastrous. No wild animal is more quick to scent a 
trap than a professor to suspect that he is being proselytized, 
and it is with him a matter of pride to resent “being got at.” 
I myself have mixed long enough with the species to have 
contracted the disease. Nevertheless, it is a shock to one 
brought up in the classical Wesleyan tradition to realize 
that he has now come to think of evangelism as immoral— 
or at least to know that the most humane and most percep¬ 
tive men he has met honestly believe it to be so, and to 
recognize that he himself could only controvert the state¬ 
ment on the basis of a very special definition of what is 
meant by “evangelism.” 

The inadequacy of what has been done even for the 
undergraduates, is a consequence of the inadequacy of the 
Church’s concept of the relationship which it ought to have 
with the University. In the past, the goal has been “to 
retain, (win,) these fine young men and women with their 
gifts of leadership for the (....) Church,” and United, 
Anglican, Presbyterian or what you will has been inserted 
in the brackets. This has meant the provision of a means of 
fellowship, whether by way of a Canterbury House or a 
United Church Society, or by means of a chaplaincy based 
on a local church. Let there be no misunderstanding: this 
has been a splendid form of ministry, and one to which 
many former students look back with genuine thanksgiving. 
In a large university it may well have been the only live 
option of community open to them. A further, no less im¬ 
portant ministry has, however, only more rarely been 
offered. A student, even if in other respects a very bright 
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one, is often religiously very immature, and when he comes 
up against the disturbing set of new facts, the iconoclastic 
professor, the devastating concept, he is in serious trouble. 
He finds his mind is divided against itself. But only rarely 
is the university chaplain qualified to help such a student 
resolve the conflict between what he has hitherto thought 
and what he is now being asked to think. Anyone dealing 
with students today is familiar with the fact that for every 
individual who is enthusiastically exploring “atheistic 
religion, 55 there are scores who are facing for the first time 
the religious implications of, for example, the theory of 
evolution, or the modern interpretation of historiography 
which dismisses Marxism and “Christianism 55 with equal 
brevity. What is needed here is an intellectual chaplaincy, 
which is not out to convert or to protect, but is ready to 
act as midwife to the emergent sense of honesty of intellect, 
and will help a student to accept truth wherever he may 
find it, and to take on trust for the present the faith that his 
intellectual world will regain its unity (a religious unity 
if he so desires it) at a later stage of his thinking. This 
intellectual chaplaincy is, in the few places where it is 
offered, a truly splendid ministry to the undergraduates, and 
the Church has failed their seniors most, perhaps, in that so 
rarely is there on campus anyone to whom professors and 
research staff can turn for a similar service offered at their 
own level of maturity. The idea that a university chaplain 
ought to be newly-graduated or at least still a very young 
man “who can talk to the undergraduates at their own 
level 55 is highly questionable, even when one is thinking of 
only the undergraduates. In a modern university, where 
the graduate students already probably form a fifth of the 
total enrolment, and are increasing faster than any other 
stratum of the community, and where the post-doctoral 
fellows and the professorial and research staffs still contain 
a substantial remnant of practising Christians, to appoint 
a young man newly-graduated is plainly a poor policy. 
The university chaplain needs not only to be highly trained 
and very well-endowed intellectually, but also to be fully 
mature. 

But even in the few instances where this further ministry 
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is being effectively offered, the relationship of the Church 
to the University is, I suggest, still lacking a great deal of 
what is desirable. It has been so now for nearly a century, 
but has become increasingly so during the fifty years since 
the end of World War I. This results from the fact that the 
character of the University has changed so greatly and is 
still changing rapidly while the attitude of the Church has 
not varied accordingly. This can best be recognized, I 
suggest, if we consider for a moment the function of religion 
for the modern individual. 

Religion is probably the most protean of all human con¬ 
cepts. Serious scholars of the subject have long since given 
up any attempt to produce a definition; even a fairly- 
comprehensive description is difficult to achieve. A. N. 
Whitehead’s famous dictum “Religion is what the individual 
does with his own solitariness” 2 is relevant only to one 
aspect of the congeries of data, but it is perceptive and it 
is contemporary. It expresses the existential question of our 
age, which is not generic but individual, not “What is man?” 
but “Who am I?” In a previous generation, in the world of 
Newton, Locke, even of Hegel and Marx, a man lived in an 
orderly universe, in which there was a place for everything 
and everything was, more or less, in its place—though 
some allowance had of course to be made for the evidence 
(generally collected into the term “the problem of evil”) 
which suggested the intrusion into this tidy world of some 
poltergeistlick activity, some element which was irrational 
and absurd and no doubt would soon be either exorcized or 
explained away. When Pope wrote his famous couplet he 
was speaking for his age: 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night: 

God said, “Let Newton be!” and all was light. 

Newton laid out the map of the universe, a universe in which 
mankind had been placed, if not quite as in “a garden 
eastward in Eden,” at least as in a known and not unfriendly 
environment. But when J. C. Squire riposts with: 

2 Religion in the Making (New York: 1926), p. 16. 
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It did not last; the Devil howling: “Ho! 

Let Einstein be!” restored the status quo , 

he too is speaking for his age. He is writing in an age in 
which the relativity of Einstein has taken the place of the 
precision of Newton, in which the existentialism of Heidegger 
and Sartre has taken the place of the rationalism of Locke 
or the universalism of Hegel. The world has become an 
unfamiliar, often terrifying nightmare, in which each man is 
necessarily, and by relativistic definition as a point of 
observation, alone. He has no memory of who he is, or why 
he is where he is. He feels himself threatened but can trust 
no one. He is surrounded by many voices; some tell him 
this and some tell him that, but which are fatuous dreamers, 
and which are malicious liars, and which, if any, may be 
telling the truth, he has no way of telling. Each man must 
make his own choice, and trust in what gods he chooses, or 
if he so decides, in none. Religion is indeed what a man does 
with his solitariness. He may stretch out a hand to others 
and draw himself into a community, but the motivations 
to do so arise out of his loneliness. Where Whitehead was 
peculiarly perceptive was in recognizing that today, as 
much as ever, it is not in economic or in political or in 
artistic activity, nor in purely intellectual activity, that man 
seeks the answer to his solitariness; it is in religion. 3 The 
knowledge explosion has not destroyed religion, but has 
made it more relevant, and given it greater intellectual scope 
than ever before. The more man knows, the more he cries 
“What is it all about? What am I to make of this universe? 
What is my role in it? Who the devil am I?”—and if he 
lapses into this mild profanity, it is because he is beginning 
to feel there is something macabre in the human situation. 

3 “The order of the world is no accident. There is nothing actual which could 
be actual without some measure of order. The religious insight is the grasp of 
this truth: that the order of the world, the depth of reality of the world, 
the value of the world in its whole and in its parts, the beauty of the world, 
the zest of life, and the peace of life and the mastery of evil, are all bound 
together—not accidentally, but by reason of this truth: that the universe ex¬ 
hibits a creativity with infinite freedom, and a realm of forms with infinite 
possibilities; but that this creativity and these forms are together impotent to 
achieve actuality apart from the completed ideal and harmony, which is 
God.” op. cit ., pp. 119-120. 
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It is uncanny, it is absurd, it is irrational, that man can learn 
so much about his world (the speed with which whole new 
vistas are opening up is fantastic) and yet can discover 
practically nothing about himself. Even his evolutionary 
descent is shrouded in mystery. The horse, the dog, the bear 
can be traced back for millennia, but not man. Did homo 
sapiens emerge a hundred thousand years ago or a million? 
Did he emerge in China or in Africa? And what did he 
emerge from? We seem to be getting little further forward 
with those questions. But suppose we do—suppose we can 
answer the riddle of man’s physical existence, what about 
his sense of personality? He is keenly aware that he is not 
merely a physical entity; but what is this self-consciousness, 
what are these longings of immortal grandeur with which 
he is haunted? Is his sense of self-hood purely illusory? 
Today it is not only the Hindu who is urging that it must 
indeed be so: 

Clearly the modern pluralistic solipsistic theory of emotive 
sensitivity awareness is dead as a dodo as are the material 
substances of Hobbes or the Feuerbachian naive realistic 
Marxist materialists. The only alternative seems to be a 
monistic field theory of sensitivity awareness. As the 
mathematical physicist Erwin Schroedinger has put it in 
his little book What Is Lijei^ “Consciousness is one.” Only in 
differentiations of itself is your awareness different from mine 
and your differentiated consciousness, or mine, other than 
that of God. 

So writes S. C. Northrop, 4 perhaps the best-known American 
philosopher of our day, and by doing so points up para¬ 
doxically the intensely personal role of religion. Even if it 
ends by denying the reality of the sense of personality which 
prompted the question, it is still true that religion seeks to 
answer for each one of us the question of a man’s own 
existence: “Who am I?” 

4 “In the Light of the Whole; the Present Character and Context of the World’s 
Religions” in The Graduate journal of the University of Texas, Oct. 1966, Vol. 
VII Supplement, pp. 47-64. This volume was given over to publishing papers 
given at the Gallahuc Conference of World Religions at Princeton in 1964. 
The fact that a great university published these addresses in its Graduate 
Journal is in itself significant—the modern university is very interested in 
religion. 
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The major point in the paper from which the foregoing 
is excerpted is, I believe, a profoundly important one. It 
is that no man can answer this existential question on the 
basis of a part of the data available to him—it must be 
considered “in the light of the whole.” I have elsewhere 5 
previously tried to express something of the same conviction 
—that Christian theology, in turning its back in this 
scientific age on the concept of a natural theology, with its 
concomitant notion of a purposive thrust in the world 
process, has thereby defaulted on its contemporary task of 
making life meaningful and intelligible to the individual. 
It has become obscurantist and sectarian. The great tragedy 
of the modern Church has been the way in which Karl 
Barth, with his central doctrine of revelation in the Christ- 
event alone, has led the Church out of the modern city into 
the never-never land of “the strange new world of the 
Bible.” The only way in which Christian theology can come 
to terms with the exploding secular knowledge of mankind 
is by embracing it as a whole. It must not be, as it has too 
often been in the past, by drawing an analogy here and an 
illustration there, as when theologians seized on Heisen¬ 
berg’s “uncertainty principle” to bolster their assertion of 
human free-will. Rather it must be by taking into account 
the new biology and the new physics, the implications of 
space discovery, the greatly-enlarged concept of evolution, 
especially in its chemical and biochemical aspects, the 
contemporary understanding of historiography, the con¬ 
cerns of the physiological psychologist and the new 
sociological thrusts in the field of law, in short, all human 
knowledge of all kinds. Humani nihil a me alienum puto , 
affirmed Terence 6 two centuries before Christ, and two 
millennia later the Church cannot afford to make any 
lesser affirmation. John Wesley claimed to be homo nnius 
libri , 7 but the one book of the theologian can no longer be 
the Bible. It must rather be that volume referred to in 


5 See note 12 below. 

r, Heauton Timorumenos Act I, Sc. i, line 25. 

7 In the preface to his collected Sermons, The Works of John Wesley , 3rd edition, 
Vol. 5 (London: 1829), p. iii. Incidentally, the claim was in the literal sense 
quite false; he was in fact a very widely-read scholar. 
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John Keble’s hymn “There is a book who runs may read”; 
it must be the book of the universe at large. 8 

The place where the Church can most readily meet with 
the wide spectrum of human knowledge is in the modern 
university. This is because of the great change which has 
occurred in the university, constituting a decisive new 
development, a violent break with the traditions of the past. 
Traditionally, a university was a place of instruction and 
the undergraduate was the centre of attention. Today a 
university is more dedicated to discovery than to instruction, 
and a great deal of university unrest arises from a reluctance 
on the part of governors, graduates and administrations 
to recognize that fact. Students have become aware of it, 
and not unnaturally have resented it.® Whether this is 
good or bad, whether it is a tendency which can or should 
be arrested, is not presently the matter for discussion. The 
fact is that the modern university is the great forum wherein 
all knowledge but especially new knowledge is eagerly 
discussed. The inadequacy of the relations of the Church 
to the University is that she is still contenting herself with 
undergraduate-oriented programmes, and failing very 
noticeably to interest herself in the burgeoning new know¬ 
ledge. The Church must raise her sights not merely to 
interest herself in graduate students and in professorial and 
research staffs, but above all in the disciplines and fields of 
interest in which they engage. What is going on in mathe¬ 
matics or in history or in genetics is of fundamental 
importance in helping modern man to interpret afresh the 
human situation, yet the Church expects to hold the minds 

•This reference to the universe at large is certainly not new in Christian 
theology—we may recall for example Keble’s second verse: 

The works of God above, below, 

Within us and around, 

Are pages in the book, to show 
How God himself is found. 

The new fact is that the book has suddenly become immensely larger, a whole 
encyclopedia. 

•Hence the campus troubles of which the disruptions at Berkeley, California, 
have become the prime example. Hence also the new measures which 
universities are hastily instituting to provide for the intellectual and personal 
well-being of undergraduates; tutorial systems, remedial programmes for 
course-fatlers, revision of curricula, representation on university government, 
etc. 
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of men while remaining largely indifferent to the new 
knowledge, unless of course, it explodes a myth or poses a 
new ethical problem. 

J. S. Thomson came to be Dean of the newly-founded 
Faculty of Divinity of McGill University and guided its 
fortunes in its formative years. I followed him and built 
upon his policies and expanded them. Looking back I can 
see that I was upon the right track, even though I had not 
at that time sufficient awareness in depth of the nature of 
the problem to deploy the resources of the Faculty as 
effectively as I might have done. I brought in colleagues 
from other faculties to lecture on the exciting aspects of 
their own disciplines and I made appointments with an 
eye to the possibility of dialogue between the Faculty and 
other parts of the university. Even so, it still remains true 
that the Divinity Faculty is the most isolated, least assimi¬ 
lated part of the whole campus. If this is true at McGill 
where the Faculty of Divinity is located centrally as regards 
topography, and fully integrated as regards administration, 
it is probably even more true where the seminary is 
administratively distinct and geographically distant. 

If, however, the Church is to resume its ancient place on 
the campus, it must recognize that it is in for a strenuous 
and uncomfortable time. It is difficult to bring home to 
theologically-immured minds the rigorous character of the 
scrutiny which theories and beliefs encounter, and rightly 
encounter, in the modern university. It may therefore be 
instructive to cite a secular example. A proposal was 
recently made to set up a postgraduate “Centre for the Study 
of Human Rights.” In view of the United Nations “Human 
Rights Declaration,” and of the various national echoes, 
such as Canada’s Bill of Rights enacted in 1960, and in 
view of the attempts in many lands to assert basic concepts 
of human dignity and freedom, it seemed to some an 
appropriate moment to bring together scholars who would 
conduct research into law codes and social practices 
throughout the world, in order to make in depth a study of 
the whole subject. It was thought that law, political science 
and sociology would probably be the fields most concerned. 
But in committee the question was raised whether “human 
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rights” is anything more than a parrot-cry. A great many 
people nowadays are talking unreflectively about the 
“rights” of man, and Rousseau and Tom Paine give some 
kind of philosophic ancestry to the notion, but, it was asked, 
is the proposition that every individual has inherent, inalien¬ 
able rights intellectually defensible? Is it, in fact, a fitting- 
subject for university-level study, unless its philosophic bases 
have been rigorously searched out? The idea may be accept¬ 
able as part of the Christian or western view of man, but this 
is to justify one unproven by another. If the student comes 
to the Centre not out of a Christian but a Hindu or Buddhist 
background (as in today’s world he probably may—it is 
Afro-Asian students who would be likely to register in such 
a Centre), he comes from a culture which traditionally 
denies the reality of individuality. What becomes of the 
“rights” of the individual human being then? Again, what 
does the modern psychological view of man have to suggest 
with regard to human rights? If man is basically a biological 
organism, and if we freely use dogs and cats in scientific 
experiments, why should we not freely use human subjects 
also? What authenticates the claim of human beings for 
special consideration? In view of this questioning, the 
proposal was referred back for further consideration, and 
in particular for the enlistment of a wider range of disciplines 
to ensure the intellectual integrity of the proposed Centre. 
II the intellectual rigour of a whole range of university 
interests is thus brought to bear on the widely-accepted 
secular belief in “the rights of man,” it is equally con¬ 
sonant with the canons of university life that the doctrines 
of Christianity should also undergo the same rigorous 
examination. 

Can Christianity survive this total impact of the know¬ 
ledge explosion? I do not know. I believe it can, but I am 
quite convinced that its one hope of survival is to expose 
itself afresh to the totality of human knowledge. If 
Christianity is a viable form of truth, it will survive, and if 
it is not, it is good that it should make way for some new 
development of man’s religious enquiry. When, however, 

I recall how Christianity met the challenge of the new 
scientism in the second half of the nineteenth century, I 
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am ready to hope and believe that it will prove able to adapt 
itself to the new conditions of the twenty-first 10 . 

That adaptation will nevertheless be a long and painful 
process and it will be possible, I repeat, only if it is an 
adaptation to the whole of human knowledge. The only 
satisfactory answer to the existential question “Who am I? 55 , 
that is, an answer which meets man’s sense of solitariness 
and relates him reassuringly to his environment and to 
himself, is one which, at least by intention, takes into account 
all human knowledge. All knowledge is one, and Christian¬ 
ity cannot get away with adapting itself to the physical 
sciences and ignoring the social sciences, or coping with the 
social sciences but being indifferent to the arts. All these are 
interpretations of reality, and the Christian religion, if it 
is to survive into the twenty-first century, must provide for 
the totality of human awareness. Truth can be seen only 
“in the light of the whole.” 

This cannot, of course, be done in depth by any one 
theologian, but it can be done in depth by theological 
specialists in various fields, such as astrophysics, computer 
sciences, mathematics, genetics, psychology, sociology and 
so on, and their findings can be communicated to the 
theologian proper and by him related to each other. The 
professional theologian must increasingly be a man with a 
sound grasp on the history of doctrine plus an encyclopedist’s 
interest in modern knowledge. He must be enough of a 
physical scientist to understand the thrust of high-energy 
physics, enough of a biological scientist to be able to grasp 
the implications of the genetic code, enough of a social 
scientist to evaluate the assumptions of social psychology and 
enough of a humanist to know why hot?s business must be 
settled and why electronic music may prove to be artistically 

l0 I am encouraged in this attitude by some courageous words of one of the 
most discerning theologians of our time, Nels Ferr6: “I personally am grasped 
by the universal truth of the Christian faith, of God as the creative Spirit who 
is truth and love. I cannot deny my wholehearted allegiance as a convinced 
believer. But I know no adequate historic formulation of this faith and no 
satisfactory organization to uphold it . . . With all my heart, I believe that the 
meaning and the power of religion to fulfil truth and to direct human life into 
creative co-operation lie largely ahead of us.” “Neither One nor Many,” 
The Graduate Journal (see note 4 above), p. 103. 
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very important. That he is also a student of philosophy and 
is deeply interested in the comparative study of religion 
does not need to be mentioned. This may seem a tall order, 
indeed, but let me illustrate why an expertise in the history 
of doctrine can no longer be sufficient qualification. 

I have already indicated in another place some of the 
implications of the modern understanding of historiography 
lor Christianity, the most historical of all religions. 11 I have 
also referred in another paper to the new, enlarged concept 
of evolution and its implications for Christian theology. 12 
In view of the earlier references to the concerns of the 
individual, whether student or professor, in the modern 
university, and to the existential function of religion for the 
individual, and also in view of the doubt cast upon the 
significance of personal individuality in the citation by 
Northrop, and again the rigorous questioning of the related 
question of “human rights, 55 it would seem appropriate in 
this paper to illustrate my general thesis by referring to the 
typical, current answer of psychology to the age-old 
question: “What is man? 55 The point of relevance to 
Christian theology lies in the doctrine of the incarnation, a 
matter of central significance to the Christian faith, and 
we may first recall some of the major affirmations of that 
doctrine. 

The great christological debate of the third, fourth and 
fifth centuries of the Christian era was probably the most 
sustained intellectual exercise on a single defined problem 
in which the human race has ever engaged. It could be 
defined because the protagonists on all sides—and sides 
there were many—accepted the Greek categories of hupo- 
stasiSy ousia and pbusts, though they had some difficulty in 
translating them into the Latin persona , substantia and natura . 
But when the equivalences were adjusted, orthodoxy was 
established on the basis that Jesus was God become man, 
that he had a truly human body, that he had a truly human 
soul, but he also had a divine spirit, and that these two 

““The Theologian and the World of Contemporary Thought,” Theological 
Education , Vol. I, No. 1 (1964), pp. 3-14. 

12 “ Reviewing Some Foundations” in Horizons of Theological Education: Essays 
in honour of Charles L. Taylor (Dayton: American Association of Theological 
Schools, 1966), pp. 23-34. 
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naturae were coexistent in one persona . This has remained 
orthodox Christian belief since the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451. The favourite illustration of the two-nature 
christology has been the iron bar which thrust into the fire 
becomes white hot, the ferrous “nature” of the metal and 
the incandescent “nature” of the fire coexisting in the one 
bar. So the divine nature of the Son of God coinheres with 
the human nature of the soul of Jesus, son of Mary. 

But psychology has long since discarded all talk of 
“natures” and “substances” and even of “souls,” in the 
Graeco-Latin sense. Rather it presents a different model 
for human personality. Man is a biological organism, of 
very advanced electroneural complexity. All his organs are 
linked to his brain by a nervous system which transmits 
minute electrical charges back and forth. Within the 
brain itself electroneural circuits are in constant activity. 
Memory is itself an electrical pattern, as J. S. Thomson’s 
colleague, Dr. Wilder Penfield, established, but whether 
it also has a biochemical aspect is not so clearly determined. 
Consciousness of the world around is a matter of receiving 
stimuli, storing them as “memories,” and arranging them 
in patterns which are then used to interpret further stimuli 
of the same kind. A child born blind, and then given sight, 
has literally “to learn to see”—as did the man in Mark’s 
Gospel who first interpreted men as trees walking. 13 

The jump from a purely biochemical, electroneural con¬ 
cept of man comes when this system of patterns arrogates 
to itself an identity and becomes aware of itself as “I”. 14 
This, then, is what the psychologist sees as human per¬ 
sonality—a system of neuroelectrical impulses, built into 
patterns and stored as memories, and conferring upon 


13 Mark 8:24. Whoever wrote up that story had acquired from some source 
genuine knowledge of the experience of a blind person gaining sight. 

14 This jump is the decisive one and is by any of the methods of the physical or 
exact sciences inexplicable. But it is real enough and is of fundamental 
importance. It cannot be minimized as a mere incidental as Northrop 
attempts to do in the citation above: “only in the differentiations of itself is your 
awareness different from mine . . .” This is to skate over what is the queer 
thing about this strange creature homo sapiens , the queerest and most distinctive 
thing about him. He is aware of himself as “I.” It is extraordinary and it is in¬ 
explicable but it is a fact. It makes an individual a person. It is by this trick 
that man escapes from being wholly explicable by the exact sciences and 
enters the world of the humanities, of beauty, morals, and truth. 
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itself an identity which it pronounces “I.” 13 As far as we 
know the “I” remains wholly dependent on its physical 
basis; destroy that basis and the self or personality is also 
destroyed. It is conceivable, however, that the self having 
arisen out of the electroneural patterns, can achieve a 
sufficient identity to become independent of the physical 
basis—that is, the identity can continue as an organized 
system of memories and mental processes, rather like a 
tune first arising from the composer’s fingers and the piano 
keys, achieves identity and becomes separate from both, so 
that it can be written down, or played on the violin, or 
orchestrated for inclusion in a symphony. But of that 
possibility we have as yet no dependable evidence (unless 
we accept the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of Jesus). 
What is clear, however, is that what we call “personality” 
is a totality of stored experience. 

If Jesus was truly a man—and Christianity is more 
seriously pledged to this even than to affirming that he was 
God—then this was the nature of his manhood also. An 
embryo developed in Mary’s womb, was born a male child, 
began to receive stimuli which were stored in the child’s 
electroneural circuits, and these memories slowly organized 
themselves into the “person” Jesus. There was no “soul” 
in Mary’s womb for the Son of God to “inhere.” As the boy 
Jesus grew, he obsex-ved and he experienced. The only 
union of another experient with that boy, even if that other 
were God, would be by empathy: that is to experience with 
him, by identification, all the moments of his awareness.and 
self-awareness. We get a faint analogy of such identification 
when we get deeply interested in a novel or a play, and the 
experience of the central character becomes our experience 
and his world temporarily becomes more real than our 
own; or again when a young mother sees her little girl pass¬ 
ing through her own vividly-remembered experiences and so 
relives her childhood through her empathy with her daughter. 

15 For a good example of the physiological approach to psychology, see 
D. O. Hcbb, The Organisation of Behaviour (New York: 1949). Cf. p. xiii of the 
Introduction: “Modern psychology takes completely for granted that 
behaviour and neural function are perfectly correlated, that one is completely 
caused by the other. There is no separate soul or life-force to stick a finger 
into the brain now and then and make neural cells do what they would not 
otherwise.” 
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This interpretation of the incarnation as a uniquely-close 
identification of the divine spirit with the developing person 
Jesus, will provide, perhaps for the Christian conviction 
that “God became one of us.” He knows what human life 
is like because he has shared in it. He identified with Jesus. 
The thought allows for God’s passive entry into human 
experience. But does it provide for God’s active entry? 
Christians have believed that in Christ there was a divine 
irruption into human life, a breaking with the past and a 
making possible entirely new achievements in man’s future. 
This is the redemptive aspect of the incarnation, and it is a 
sine qua non of the Christian faith. If God were “in Christ” 
in that sense, it would mean that Jesus was not only a pattern 
of stored memories, as we are, but that he was also con¬ 
trolled, formed, shaped, motivated by some other force from 
outside his own developing patterns, in a sense in which 
we are not. And if that is so, he does not remain truly 
human, but has become something more, or less, than 
human. In either case, he has ceased to be a true exemplar 
which we can and should emulate. The whole point of the 
incarnation has gone. If then the concept of divine empathy 
in the developing consciousness of Jesus is inadequate for a 
truly Christian doctrine of incarnation, does this mean that 
the Christian doctrine of incarnation can not be stated in 
modern psychological terms at all? If it cannot be, then it 
is not part of man’s contemporary world, but has become 
one more of the outdated myths of man’s immaturity. 
This is clearly a serious question which Christian theology 
must face—as courageously and as determinedly as their 
forefathers debated the implications of monophysitism and 
monothelitism and many another problem of their day. 

This is the kind of questioning which today the theologian 
must expect to meet, and not from one but from twenty or 
more rapidly expanding disciplines of human knowledge. 
The only place where one can have access to them all is 
on the campus of the modern university. This is what I 
mean, then, by saying that the Church has lost touch with 
the modern university and must strive mightily to re-establish 
viable relationships, by getting not to the undergraduates 
nor to the professors but to the disciplines. For unless the 
Christian church can do this, and do it well, in twenty years 
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its influence will have become (as far as one can see) quite 
negligible, to the great detriment of the human race. For 
if the Church goes down, there is no successor in sight. 

There is also one very great contribution which the 
Church can make to the university. It can remind all the 
individual physicists and pathologists, all the mathe¬ 
maticians and the philosophers, all the economists and the 
lawyers, and all the other academicians, that life is one and 
that man stands as the observer in the midst of it all, trying 
to bring it and himself into one coherent pattern. The 
university, from engineering to chemistry, from education 
to epidemiology, from anthropology to zoology, is in 
ferment, but the forces are centrifugal. Philosophy, which 
formerly claimed to be able to cope with all human en¬ 
deavour and bring it into unity, has either abdicated or 
failed in its responsibility. In either case, religion has to 
perform the task for itself, and it may well prove to be the 
only discipline capable of doing so for others also, during 
the present and coming upheavals. When the times settle 
down again, philosophy may return and resume its role for 
the secular disciplines. In the meantime, theology (that is, 
religion in its intellectual guise) must recognize that it 
stands on guard for the intellectual unity and thereby the 
sanity of western man. 

If then J. S. Thomson has been as he has, homo universitatis 
and homo ecclesiae, he has stationed himself at one of the most 
important frontiers of our times. At that meeting place of 
two worlds he has served with outstanding distinction, 
interpreting either to other and commending himself to 
both. It is as great a pleasure as it is a privilege to join in 
this salutation to a very splendid person looking back on a 
very remarkable career. When I was checking my reference 
in Terence my eye caught another of the poet’s lines 18 and 
it is not, I think, inappropriate to repeat it here: “Di 
immortales! homini homo quid praestat /” James Sutherland 
Thomson has indeed excelled other men, and not in one 
world, but in two. He has done a very great deal to bring 
them closer to one another. 


1 *Eunachtis f Act II, Sc, ii, line 1. 
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Christian education is to be understood as a practical 
enterprise, carried on in partial fulfillment of the ministry 
and mission of the church. Of recent years the enterprise 
has been redirected several times, its underlying theory has 
been altered to meet new theological and educational 
demands, and a search has been instituted for a more 
adequate grasp of its meaning and place in the church’s life 
and work. 

This essay is an attempt to redefine Christian education, at 
least for the immediate future, proceeding analytically and 
comparatively, and using historical, educational, theological 
and behavioural, and Christian education sources. To define 
Christian education is to indicate the meaning of the term 
and to begin to explain it, by setting the context and limits 
within which it is to be understood and its implications 
drawn, and by determining the area of experience to which 
it refers, its essential functions, its irreducible operations, 
and its fundamental relationships, including the ways in 
which it is to be differentiated from other areas of experience 
with which it might be confused. 

In order to arrive at an examined definition of Christian 
education, a fairly typical sort of statement is first put 
forward. This preliminary definition is treated analytically 
and comparatively, and criticized historically, education¬ 
ally, theologically and behaviourally, and in terms of 
Christian education theory. The intention is to bring out 
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possible alternatives, and to provide a basis for deciding 
among them. The definition is then reformulated in accord¬ 
ance with the results of the evaluation, with comment on its 
technical adequacy as a definition. This method is intended 
to show how a definition of Christian education may be 
analyzed and evaluated, as well as to set forth a basic 
definition. 

The Preliminary Definition and Its Variables 

The definition to be used for analysis and comparison is 
this: Christian education is an enterprise of the Christian fellowship 
(particularly in the home , parish , and school) for the nurture and 
guidance of children, youth, and adults in the Christian faith and the 
Christian life . This definition is to be scrutinized, and then 
presented in a revised form that might stand as the definition 
of Christian education in the further development of theory. 

The definition isolates five variables or sets of variables 
that are involved in Christian education: (1) the Christian 
fellowship, (2) home, parish and school, (3) children, youth, 
and adults, (4) the Christian faith, and (5) the Christian life. 
Further, the definition brings these variables into relation¬ 
ship with one another in an enterprise of nurture and 
guidance. 

The term “the Christian fellowship’ 5 serves to indicate the 
company of people who make up the church and who share 
in her life and work; a fellowship because of a mutuality of 
belief, decision, and action; Christian because they all 
acknowledge one Lord, Jesus Christ. Contemporary usage 
tends to substitute a term like “the Christian fellowship 55 for 
the term “church 55 because the latter may too easily be taken 
to mean merely the sociological phenomenon and may not 
clearly imply anything but the contemporary parish. The 
usual intention in employing a normative term like “the 
Christian fellowship 55 is to take the sociological phenomenon, 
the church, and indicate what it might be or should be, by 
connecting it with a concept (“fellowship 55 ) that carries 
distinctive theological and behavioural meanings. The 
theological meanings of “fellowship” tend to cluster around 
the concepts of koinonia and agape , while its behavioural 
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meanings tend to cluster around the concept of the inter¬ 
personal dynamics operative in the processes by which 
groups form, live, work and change. 

Education, however, is an activity that specific persons 
carry on in specific settings to accomplish certain ends. The 
qualities and relationships of the Christian fellowship have 
to be expressed in specific social settings. “Home, parish and 
school” are the chief social settings usually designated as 
those in which the Christian fellowship exerts her influence 
toward her educational ends. The home is the most basic, 
intimate, and enduring social unit; regardless of its size or 
particular make-up, it exerts the kind of influence upon the 
culture and values of its members that makes it a force that 
has to be reckoned with. The parish is the local form that 
the church takes, and consists of a more or less definite group 
of persons coming from a more or less definite geographical 
area who are fairly closely associated with each other in the 
activities of worship and work through which they are 
co-ordinated as a church. The school is a special social 
grouping consisting of more or less homogeneous groups of 
students (“classes”) and selected teachers, the term “school” 
being used to refer to everything from the kindergarten to the 
university, thus inclusive of but by no means limited to 
parish school activities. Each of these (home, parish, and 
school) may partake of the qualities and relationships of the 
Christian fellowship and thus provide a promising setting 
for Christian education. The school is the one of the three 
that is deliberately and exclusively set up for this purpose. 

To say that education is an activity that specific persons 
carry on may seem to imply that it is to be defined in terms 
of a group of administrators and leaders and the enterprise 
that they design and conduct. Important as is their function 
in Christian education, the definition cannot exclude the 
whole participant group of “children, youth, and adults.” 
The stress is upon the fact that persons of all ages and levels 
of experience are members of or associated with the church, 
that they all stand in need of education in at least some of 
its aspects, and that their Christian education ought very 
likely in every case to be a life-long affair. Implied is the fact 
that, for all the need for an administrative and leadership 
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group, members of that group will themselves move back 
and forth from the role of leader to the role of learner at 
many points in the life span. 

One of the two variables that point to the substance of 
Christian education and to the types of experience with 
which it deals is the Christian faith. The faith is the revealed, 
historical, and experiential basis for the personal and shared 
belief, decision, and action of the Christian fellowship and 
her members: revealed, in that it is based upon the Word 
of God; historical, in that it takes account of the issues that 
have been faced and the developments that have taken place 
as the community of faith has met new ideas and situations, 
has reflected upon them in light of the Word of God, and has 
attempted to work out interpretations that would have last¬ 
ing value and truth; experiential, in that the Christian faith 
is not real for a person unless he has seen it himself, has been 
gripped by its reality and power, has acknowledged and 
accepted it, and has been remade by it. The Christian faith, 
with its source in God’s self-disclosure has dimensions that 
always make it both deeply personal and widely shared. 
The Christian fellowship’s belief, decision, and action are 
dependent upon the fabric of faith’s thought, emotion, and 
will. Thus in Christian education, the Christian faith is not 
only to be taught and learned, but also acts as guide to the 
educational transaction. 

The Christian faith is the basis for the Christian life. The 
Christian life consists of the normative patterns of belief, 
decision, and action of the Christian fellowship and her 
members, these life patterns being born of, and shaped and 
controlled by, the Christian faith. Thus the Christian life, 
individual and corporate, is one of freedom and faithfulness 
under grace in the fellowship of love. To the individual 
Christian, the faith gives life and directs life’s course; he 
lives by faith. To the Christian fellowship, the faith is the 
reason for her existence and provides her with both her life 
and her task. For the Christian fellowship, and for her 
members, the Christian life is one of worship, creativity, 
study, fellowship, stewardship, and responsibility in witness, 
service and social action. 

The five variables isolated in the definition are brought 
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into relationship with one another in an enterprise of nur¬ 
ture and guidance. Nurture is the provision of conditions 
for growth and development; guidance is pointing the way 
and conducting along the way. The Christian fellowship 
engages in nurture and guidance of children, youth and 
adults in order that they may more effectively come into the 
Christian faith and live the Christian life, and does so in 
significant part through an organized educational enterprise. 
An enterprise is an organized set of operations, conducted by 
an individual or a group to achieve their purposes. Christian 
education is an activity, or a set of activities—something that 
people do. Christian education is a planned activity, carried 
on with a purpose in mind. This differentiates it from those 
unplanned activities and relationships through which results 
are often achieved in Christian faith, personal religious 
development, and common commitment in the Christian 
fellowship. The importance of those unplanned activities is 
not to be underestimated. But the enterprise of Christian 
education is an organized set of operations, conducted by a 
person or group in or representing the church, designed to 
provide the conditions for Christian growth and develop¬ 
ment, and designed to point persons toward and conduct 
them into the Christian faith and the Christian life. The 
Christian fellowship, facing in a responsible way her duties 
in nurture and guidance, cannot avoid working out a plan 
for her educational task, carrying out that plan in a faithful 
way, evaluating the operations and results, and replanning 
for more effective future work. 

Critique oj the Definition 

The variables having been isolated, analyzed, and their 
relationships described, criticism may be undertaken. To 
this end, the definition and its variables and their relation¬ 
ships are to be studied historically, educationally, theologi¬ 
cally and behaviourally, and in terms of Christian education 
theory. The findings of this critical study may serve then as 
the basis for redefinition. 

(1) The historical critique of the definition proceeds from 
two angles: first, the accuracy with which it reflects what 
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history demonstrates about Christian education; and second, 
the degree to which it takes the dynamics of history into 
account in defining the educational process. Is the proper 
balance -achieved between the historical meaning of Chris¬ 
tianity and its contemporary responsibility? Does the defini¬ 
tion do full justice to education’s part in shaping the historical 
process, and vice versa ? 

How important is historical continuity in contemporary 
definition? The fact is that modes of Christian education 
have varied widely in different periods and places. Trying 
to locate in history a particularly favored mode of Christian 
education, or looking to the thought and practice of the 
past with the hope of reviving educational patterns appli¬ 
cable today, is pointless. Old practical prescriptions are of 
little or no value. Yet education in some form has been 
universally associated with Christianity, and there may be 
an identifiable constant between Christianity and educa¬ 
tion. History may yield basic insight into the nature of 
Christian education. Apply this insight to the contemporary 
situation, and the result may be a Christian education that 
combines authenticity and effectiveness. 

A full historical review of the development of Christian 
education would require a discriminating selection of the 
periods that have been significant for education and Chris¬ 
tianity, and would then require analysis of each period, 
asking a series of questions. What was the social situation in 
the period? What was the cultural and intellectual situation? 
What was the position of the church? What was the position 
of education? What was the purpose of Christian teaching? 
What was taught? How? By whom? Under what circum¬ 
stances? With what results? When change came, what form 
did it take? How did it come? 

A few historians of Christian education have undertaken 
such a review, but the task has never been completed. 
Enough is known about the history of education and Chris¬ 
tian education, however, to permit cutting through the 
varying modes of Christian education to the constant in the 
relationship of Christianity and education, and to weigh the 
definition accordingly. 

The early church trained persons, adults and the children 
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of believers, to participate intelligently and effectively in the 
worship and work of the church, with stress upon the roots 
of the faith, doctrine, and ethical implications. Other aspects 
of education were taken care of elsewhere; church, family, 
and community all had a hand in the individual’s education. 
When the person was adjudged to understand and to be 
sincerely committed he was admitted to the full sacramental 
fellowship. Part of the urgency of education was the deter¬ 
mination and purity of the faith, but there was also the 
urgency of preparation for faithfulness under persecution. 
Dependability was required; this meant knowing one’s faith 
and accepting its implications. 

When Christianity became the state religion, the stage 
was set for a new educational responsibility. With the state’s 
subsequent decline, the task of maintaining the stability of 
religion in a decaying society, in the face of striking philo¬ 
sophical and cultic challenges, was thrust upon the church. 
In the changed relation of church and state, the church took 
on other than distinctively religious aspects of education. In 
the changed philosophical climate, attention was turned to 
the development of the disciplines by which man might 
reliably cope with reality. In the decaying society the widen¬ 
ing gap between the educated and the uneducated required 
that the church furnish trained leadership. Monasteries grew 
as centres and conservators of learning. 

At the height of the Middle Ages interest in learning 
developed to the point of demand for complete rapproche¬ 
ment between philosophy and theology. The Christian 
education of the day was aimed at achieving this, thus being 
provided with an absorbing and consuming goal. The 
monasteries were the influential centres. Methods of scholar¬ 
ship were refined and scholars made learning a life-long 
quest, while promising youths were inducted into the com¬ 
munity of learning through an apprenticelike training. 
Definition of issues and determination of truth were the 
order of the day. 

The social and religious movements of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, Protestant and Catholic alike, put 
pulpit, family, and school in a position of sharing responsi¬ 
bility for education and Christian education. Naturally, 
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Christian education under the circumstances reflected the 
sectarian aggressiveness and defensiveness of the groups and 
parties involved, with keen concern for confessional formula¬ 
tion and catechetical instruction. For a time, frequent social 
upheaval hampered the effective organization of education. 
Later, the various Christian educational institutions spent 
great effort in dealing with the intellectual and social chal¬ 
lenge of the scientific and industrial revolutions. The chal¬ 
lenges most readily responded to, however, were those of 
humanitarianism and democracy, the former occasioning 
new attitudes toward the child and toward disadvantaged 
groups with education as a social service, the latter bringing 
about a concern for universal public education which soon 
resulted in the control of education by the secular state. 

Clearly there is no historical pattern of Christian educa¬ 
tion practice to which we may turn back; none would fit our 
situation. But there is a constant that is to be found at every 
point in the history of Christian education, which may be 
identified and used in defining Christian education today. 
That constant is action-based cultivation of analytical, 
critical, and constructive thought about the faith, its sources, 
and its implications, by organized bodies of Christians, 
intended to clarify and impart Christian truth and the 
Christian life, and thus to raise up generation after genera¬ 
tion of faithful and effective Christians. 

Perhaps the term “action-based” needs explanation. The 
intention in using it is to indicate that analytical, critical, 
and constructive thought about the faith is occasioned by 
the fact that worship and work as action are taking place and 
that they call for thought in order that they may be under¬ 
stood, interpreted, guided, and corrected. Not only do 
understanding, interpretation, guidance, and correction 
emerge from thought occasioned by active worship and 
work; they are also intended as ways in which thought may 
effect needed changes in worship and work as present and 
future action. The term “action-based” stands, then, for the 
cycle of action occasioning thought and thought in turn 
influencing action. Organized bodies of Christians, engaged 
in worship and work, clarify and impart Christian truth and 
the Christian life by analytical, critical, and constructive 
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thought about the faith, its sources and implications, this 
constituting the recreative process that expresses and con¬ 
trols their own faithfulness and that implements their inten¬ 
tion of raising up new generations of faithful and effective 
Christians, the results of this creative process influencing 
subsequent worship and work. 

Contemporary forces bearing on Christian education 
include a pluralistic society with universal public education 
under the control of the secular state; changes in church- 
state relations; global responsibility; the ecumenical mood 
and movement; and the search by the church for relevant 
witness and a confessional stance. Not least among the prob¬ 
lems is the constant pressure to rethink the purposes and 
patterns of elementary, secondary, and higher education. 
Yet Christian education’s response to the challenge of these 
forces is at present equivocal and almost entirely situational; 
only where the church itself is involved or where concrete 
problems force attention does Christian education become 
articulate, its response consequently lacking breadth and 
depth of historical perspective. 

The trouble with our definition of Christian education, 
viewed in the light of what history demonstrates, is its lack 
of emphasis upon the constant: analytical, critical, and con¬ 
structive thought about the faith, its sources, and its implica¬ 
tions. Christian education, according to the definition, might 
be an essentially internal function of an accepted institution. 
Education thus conceived would have to be judged by the 
adequacy and validity of the concept of the institution and 
by the integrity of the educational function within that 
institution. 

But suppose that the institution accepted itself as adequate, 
when it was not. Would not Christian education then be 
automatically invalid? This forces the question whether 
Christian education must simply reflect the times and change 
with them. (In the past it has led out in appropriate ways in 
reformation and rediscovery.) Is it justified in making an 
integral effort of its own to develop a more sharply dis¬ 
criminating theoretical base? (The contemporary applica¬ 
tion of the constant would imply the possibility of doing so.) 
Is Christian education merely transmissive, or may it be 
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recreative? (In the past it has been most effectively trans¬ 
missive when it has been recreative.) 

What history seems to indicate is that Christian education 
needs to rediscover its intellectual function and re-establish 
its intellectual and moral leadership. This means entering 
into the thick of things in the church and in the world, 
profoundly reviewing the sources of the faith, understanding 
the dynamics of the faith, living with the realities of the faith 
on their own demanding terms, and probing constantly and 
penetratingly for the implications of the faith. 

An even more basic aspect of the concept of history has to 
be examined. History is the recreation of the past in the 
present in planning for the future. There is a “present 
moment 55 that gains significance in such a concept. This 
present moment is crucially important for education. 

In the first place, if something is to become history, it has 
to be selected and symbolized in some present. The agent of 
selection, individual or community, finds it actually or 
potentially meaningful and selects it to stabilize, augment, 
enrich, or challenge the constellations of meanings and 
values that make up the operative point of view or culture. 
The agent of selection refashions it so that it is communi¬ 
cable, so that it may be retained and re-used, and so that it 
is at the same time more or less authentic. 

In the second place, the agent of selection, individual or 
community, undergoes change in and as a result of the 
process of historical selection and symbolization. Disequilib¬ 
rium of some sort (need, anxiety, interest, curiosity, or 
concern) has occasioned attention to the event, and some 
change in the status quo is called for to take it into account. 
What that change is to be is a function of the interplay of the 
learner and the situation. As the interplay runs its course 
and things settle down, the status quo is altered, the operative 
symbol system is given a new dimension, and the learner 
changes accordingly. This process is called education; the 
learner is said to have learned; and if there has been a 
systematic plan for engaging in the process, that plan is 
referred to as a curriculum. 

In the third place, history is somewhat cumulative, since 
symbols are to a degree communicable and re-useable. 
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There are meanings and values, possessed by some but not 
by others, that are to be transmitted to those others so that 
they be informed, controlled, guided and corrected thereby. 
But in order for these meanings and values to be had by the 
new learner, he must come upon them, grapple with them, 
and remake them in some present moment of his own. The 
communicators may make the conditions as favourable as 
possible, use every short cut they can devise, and keep in 
active touch with the learner, in order to make the process 
as effective and efficient as possible. Yet they must expect 
that what he gets will not be exactly what they thought they 
were communicating, since his constellation of meaning and 
value has to constitute his own personal history. 

In the fourth place, however, history is shared. Of course, 
every person, community, and culture has its own personal 
history, yet the fact of community and culture forces adjust¬ 
ments among personal histories as well as shaping personal 
histories in the first place. The very need for a common 
language or universe of discourse among languages is evi¬ 
dence of this. The adjustment may come at any one of three 
points: in the anticipation of the future, in the living of the 
present moment itself, and in the retrospect of the creation of 
a meaningful history. All, however, are in the present 
moment. The peculiar function of history seems to be to 
effect such adjustment. 

Does our definition of Christian education sufficiently 
take into account the function of history in education? Does 
it envisage the use of past, present, and future in the recrea¬ 
tion of persons and communities? Unfortunately, this em¬ 
phasis, while it may be read into the definition, is not made 
explicit. How, then, may justice be done to selection and 
symbolization of meaning and value, the dynamics of per¬ 
sonal and community change resultant from such symboliza¬ 
tion and the co-ordinate communication of meaning and 
value, the accumulation and alteration of meaning and 
value, and the corrective of a shared history? The key idea 
that needs emphasis is the use of the mind in gathering data, 
sorting out meanings and values, and coming to convictions 
and decisions as the basis for present and contemplated 
action. 
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(2) Educationally, the definition that is under criticism 
centres responsibility upon an institution or group—the 
Christian fellowship in some organized form. This institution 
or group is to provide the resources and conditions for the 
learner’s growth and development, but freedom and crea¬ 
tivity are clearly implied for the learner as he works with 
these resources and within these conditions. Furthermore, 
the educational setting is not arbitrarily circumscribed, but 
includes the home and parish as well as the school. 

Education is the way in which society makes its tools, 
ways, beliefs, and values available to the oncoming genera¬ 
tion and to persons outside. Christian education is inter¬ 
preted by the definition as a function of the Christian church 
in trying to make herself fully available to the oncoming 
generation and to persons outside. 

Perhaps what is not made quite clear enough is that 
education has both transmissive and transcending functions. 
Education’s transmitting function is that of communicating 
the meanings and values of the group it serves, in the inter¬ 
ests of stability and continuity. If meanings and values are 
transmitted to new members of society and to the oncoming 
generation, the group’s operational relationships are likely 
to be effectively maintained. Education’s transcending func¬ 
tion, on the other hand, is bound up with the fact that value 
systems have to be recreated in order to be communicated, 
and that adjustments are often necessitated by change in 
the circumstances under which the group lives and the de¬ 
mands that it faces. The individual and the group must be 
so educated that in the inevitable process of the recreation 
of the value system it may be critically examined and 
reconstituted. 

The maintenance of balance between transmission and 
transcendence in education is particularly crucial today. 
Rapid social change requires that reliable transmission take 
place effectively in order that the necessary resources be 
adequately provided, and in order that the church may be 
prepared for the challenge of change. In other words, trans¬ 
mission provides the basis for bringing the richest possible 
background to the process of change. Transcendence, on the 
other hand, provides the means for participation in change 
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in an integral and dependable way. Through transmission 
we learn what we need to bring to change; through tran¬ 
scendence we learn how to change. 

The interplay of transmission and transcendence in educa¬ 
tion involves the dynamics of socialization, cognition, disci¬ 
pline, and validation. A person’s participation in the life, 
work, and thought of his group, family, society, culture, or 
other social entity leads to his becoming “socialized.” That 
is, he tends to live the life that his society exemplifies; he 
speaks its language; he adopts its ways and values; he orders 
his life in terms of the accepted beliefs and customs. He 
adopts the pattern and values of his culture through a 
process of acculturation. He makes them his own through a 
process of internalization, an inner recreation and accept¬ 
ance of ideas and values that makes them available for basic 
personal use. 

Socialization might appear to bind a person to his society 
and culture in such a way that his freedom would be seri¬ 
ously curtailed. This is in fact the case unless the process of 
cognition is brought into full play. Cognition operates on the 
level of perception and on the level of conceptualization, the 
former being the level at which the person learns to grasp 
and structure his world, and the latter being the level at 
which the means of freedom and change are produced and 
put to use. 

At the conceptual level of cognition, the things of exper¬ 
ience are made manoeuverable and changeable by their 
being interpreted abstractly, that is as ideas, symbols, and 
language. Ideas may be examined and altered, and in the 
process their implications for action changed. Symbols may 
be combined in new ways to produce new meanings ade¬ 
quate to the challenge of change. Language implies conver¬ 
sation, the meeting of mind with mind, experience with 
experience, with consequent transformation of meaning and 
redirection of action. Conceptualization thus makes analysis, 
criticism, revision, recombination, and transmutation of 
meaning and value possible. 

The freedom implied in and brought into being by cogni¬ 
tion can produce new ideas, new insights, a new vision of the 
truth. In times of crisis and challenge, change may and does 
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come about in many ways; coercive, persuasive, and acci¬ 
dental. Controlled, planned, and directed change, however, 
is cognitive in character, involving considered alteration of 
life’s guiding concepts and the reperception of the field of 
individual and social experience. 

Clearly, in order to fulfil their promise, concepts have to 
be selected and ordered in a disciplined way. Discipline has 
two aspects in this situation. First, it means the ordering of 
concepts into useable systems: philosophies, ideologies, 
theories, sciences, theologies. Second, it means personal and 
corporate commitment to those systems. Commitment per¬ 
mits performance, allows the system to function. An interest¬ 
ing note at this point is that such corporate discipline pro¬ 
vides the basis for a new level of socialization, acculturation 
and internalization. 

But the fact that the systems are in conceptual form makes 
experimentation possible, even within the context of com¬ 
mitment. The fact that a system is useable and liveable does 
not presuppose its ultimate validation. Concepts and con¬ 
ceptual systems need to be tested by being put to use in ways 
that will show the degree of their correspondence to reality. 
Determination of the degree of their validity provides the 
basis for reperception and reconceptualization. 

In education, then, the transmissive and the transcending 
alternate through a process of socialization, cognition, disci¬ 
pline, and validation. Education that fulfils its promise in 
these terms becomes an agent of constructive freedom for the 
individual and for society. Such education also provides the 
basis for considered and controlled change when a social 
structure, culture, or point of view proves to be inadequate. 

Several important phenomena are produced by the 
alternation of the transmissive and the transcending in 
education. One of these phenomena is doctrine, the formula¬ 
tion of a comprehensive and normative conceptual belief 
system. Doctrine’s educational function is obvious: in theo¬ 
logical terms, for instance, it is the church’s teaching, what 
the church intends to communicate in order to be under¬ 
stood and believed accurately and authentically. Doctrine’s 
conceptual form not only facilitates its communication, 
however. It also facilitates its change when new factors have 
to be taken into account in stating and interpreting the truth. 
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A second phenomenon associated with the alternation of the 
transmissive and the transcending in education is schooling. 
Schooling is a social abstraction. Instead of letting the various 
aspects of a person’s education take place in their natural 
habitat (a process whose time requirements would exceed 
the life span in a complex society and culture), an institution 
is set up in which a carefully selected sequence of experiences 
provides the learner the opportunity to get what he needs to 
know systematically and relatively quickly. The school most 
characteristically selects and organizes the most significant 
concepts that the learner needs in life, and seeks to com¬ 
municate these concepts to him as efficiently as possible. 
This conceptual operation, while transmissive, is at the same 
time the basis for the learner’s thinking things through for 
himself, since he does not really have a concept until he has 
redone it for himself. As he redoes it, he discovers with some 
encouragement, that concepts and conceptual systems may 
be the basis for his own personal change and his leadership 
of and participation in change on a wider social scale. Thus 
the school serves as society’s agent in effective socialization 
and at the same time as an agent of social change. 

The third phenomenon, within the school, is the curricu¬ 
lum. Learning takes place in many ways and many places, 
sometimes planned but more often unplanned. Normal 
human give-and-take and the constant interplay of man and 
nature produce learning that is basic and that for the most 
part could not be duplicated in abstraction. Yet whenever 
a community or church, aware of the educational responsi¬ 
bility that it bears, sets out to fulfil its educational task, what 
is needed from the start is a plan. That plan will consist of 
selected learnings, arranged in some sequence, together with 
methods for achieving them. This plan is the curriculum. 
Embodied in the curriculum may be, again, not only the 
transmissive in education, but also the transcending. 

The cognitive, then, is basic in education. But is education 
to be limited to the cognitive? To limit education to the 
cognitive would be to ignore the other aspects of the educa¬ 
tional transaction, particularly those that have to do with 
socialization, acculturation, and internalization at their 
various levels. Education is clearly a matter of the whole 
transaction, even though the cognitive is singled out for 
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special attention because of the particular power and prom¬ 
ise that it holds. Another way of assessing the role of the 
cognitive in education is to point out that education is inter¬ 
ested in the aesthetic, ethical, and religious modes of human 
development as well as in the intellectual. Yet education 
loses its critical power if the intellectual and the rational are 
not at appropriate points its major concern. The normal 
alternation of reaching out for new experience and the con¬ 
solidation of that experience, an alternation that takes place 
throughout the whole life span of the individual, determines 
to a great extent whether the transmissive mode or the tran¬ 
scending mode of education is the more appropriate. The 
social and intellectual situation and times also condition 
appropriateness, for in times of stability and steady progress 
the educator may find it normal to be transmissive and 
difficult to be transcending, while in troubled and unstable 
times both become difficult. 

The definition of Christian education, in order to be 
reliably educational, must include a balanced emphasis 
upon the transmissive and the transcending. The trans¬ 
missive in Christian education needs to go to the heart of 
what the church is, believes, and does, making these as 
communicably available as possible. The transcending in 
Christian education needs to stress analysis, criticism, recon¬ 
struction, and discipline in order that what is communicated 
may be true, and in order that it may be grasped in profound 
freedom. 

(3) To examine Christian education historically is to take a 
long chronological look at its continuities and discon¬ 
tinuities with various social and cultural frames of reference, 
and also to try to indicate the degree to which its process is 
historical in character. To examine Christian education 
educationally is to assess the extent and validity of its partici¬ 
pation in a discipline whose main concerns and sources lie 
outside the area of religion’s special interests. But to turn to 
theological examination of Christian education is to become 
deeply involved with special interests, and properly so. 
Furthermore, the current interest in conversation across 
areas by theologians and behavioural scientists means that 
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behavioural examination of Christian education is also to 
some extent “involved.” As a matter of fact, each leading 
behavioural discipline has a more or less established branch 
in which religion and religious experience are systematically 
studied. It is noteworthy that theologians and behavioural 
scientists by engaging in dialogue provide something of a 
cross-disciplinary understanding for the scrutiny of Christian 
education, while discussion between Christian educators has 
taken place far less frequently. Christian educators listen to 
theologians. Christian educators listen while theologians and 
behavioural scientists converse. Educators listen to behav¬ 
ioural scientists. Christian educators listen to educators. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, these appear to be the con¬ 
temporary lines of influence and derwation of insights. The 
Christian educator’s imperative is to maintain the practi¬ 
cality of his discipline on the one hand, and its integrity in 
derivation on the other hand. 

The special interests of theology in Christian education 
are due to the assumption that theologies are normative for 
Christian education. (The discipline of theology, by the very 
nature of the cognitive process in which it participates, pro¬ 
duces both consensus and difference. The resultant theolo¬ 
gies are normative for their respective groups and sects, and 
thus for their educational enterprises. Without slighting 
important theological differences, there is a broad base of 
theological understanding upon which Christian education 
may depend.) Not only do theologies provide much of what 
is to be taught and learned; they also, by discussing issues 
like the nature of man, redemption, and Christian ethics, 
provide guides to the conditions for teaching and learning. 
These guides are our concern at this point in defining Chris¬ 
tian education, since the assumption is that theology gives 
light on what the nature of Christianity permits by way of 
education. 

Does this mean that theologies are limiting factors in what 
Christian education may undertake and in the way in which 
Christian education may proceed? Clearly, most current 
theologies do provide such limitations. There is in con¬ 
temporary theology a hesitation about the propriety and 
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efficacy of human effort. The expression and application of 
this hesitation brings the educator up short. May he direct 
learning? May he teach? Is he in danger of distorting the 
truth and misleading the learner if he proceeds in certain 
ways? What is the true nature of interpersonal influence in 
the community of faith? Is the faith validly expressed in a 
form that lends itself to educational transmission and recrea¬ 
tion? To what extent may procedures be borrowed from 
secular sources? Are there specific limitations placed upon 
the category of leadership in the church because of the 
nature of the category of membership? Who are the partners 
to the educational transaction? How are these partners 
interrelated in the transaction? What, then, may a learner 
properly do? What may a teacher do? 

These questions go to the heart of the Christian education 
problem. In them the theological and the behavioural over¬ 
lap. The educator, taking his cues from practical educa¬ 
tional experience, from philosophy of education, and from 
the behavioural sciences, is likely to use optimistic and 
constructive hypotheses about the nature of the learner and 
the power of the educational process. This does not mean 
that he is unrealistic; he is aware of the reality of personal 
and social problems, listening intently as he does to the 
psychologists and the sociologists. Yet he sees the problems 
as presenting challenges to analysis, understanding, and 
solution. Education and pessimism about human nature are 
not well mated. 

Today’s emphasis in behavioural studies is on multidisci¬ 
plinary approaches to the understanding of man, in order 
that rational control may be established in the direction of 
his development. There can be no arguing with the growing 
success of the natural sciences, and their attendant tech¬ 
nology, in establishing man’s rational direction and control 
in the natural realm. This success is beginning to extend to 
the behavioural field, to the personal and social realms, and 
though the results are so far ambiguous, there is little basis 
for doubt that rational direction and control in these areas 
will be gradually, and perhaps even spectacularly, increased. 

Theology and the man sciences meet in common concern 
where they grapple with the question of what man is, how 
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his situation is to be most comprehensively and pointedly 
defined, what he may become, and the sources and condi¬ 
tions of that power for becoming. Christian education learns 
from the behavioural sciences that man’s becoming is part 
of a vast interplay of forces, human and natural, of which 
the interpersonal are the most obviously influential, and that 
individuation is a matter of a person’s finding himself in a 
creative way in the midst of this interplay of forces. These 
relationships are gradually being developed, translated into 
educational insights, and made available to Christian 
educators. 

At the same time, both behavioural scientists and theolo¬ 
gians warn that there are grave dangers in an education that 
treats man superficially, that ignores the depth of his prob¬ 
lem of personal and social being. Christian educators are 
reminded of personal and social evil, sin, alienation, and 
death. 

Theology goes further, however, and witnesses to Jesus 
Christ, the love of God, meeting the need in which man is 
himself most helpless, renewing man’s true creatureliness, 
and establishing a fellowship of love which itself witnesses 
to his presence and work among men. This witness is the 
gospel, the availability and communicability of God in 
Christ. The gospel is the presence of the realities of faith, the 
“here and now” of revelation, the disclosure of reconcilia¬ 
tion and redemption. The Holy Spirit uses the gospel to 
make God in Jesus Christ experientially real, requiring the 
church to be his instrument in fulfilling his task. 

In defining Christian education, then, full cognizance is 
to be taken of the behavioural and the theological. Personal 
and social dynamics define the processes of teaching and 
learning in education. Yet both disciplines warn against 
taking these processes in a way that would play down the 
complexities of the human problem. From theology comes 
the absolutely essential reminder that education, when it is 
Christian, puts human agency at the disposal of God’s loving 
work of redemption and upbuilding, so that Christian teach¬ 
ing and learning come into their own only as the teacher 
and learner live and work as members of the faithful fellow¬ 
ship of Christ’s love. 
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(4) This review of the historical, educational, theological, 
and behavioural as they speak to the problem of defining 
Christian education, requires a brief look at Christian educa¬ 
tion theory itself. There are currently three major options. 
While there is little possibility of a strictly Barthian position 
in Christian education, there are Christian educators whose 
theories are quasi-Barthian in tone, playing down systems 
and institutions of education and stressing operational free¬ 
dom with a Spirit-led fellowship; Christian education for 
them is chiefly a matter of taking advantage of every oppor¬ 
tunity for listening sensitively for the Word of God within 
the Christian fellowship, and as it breaks through into the 
Christian fellowship. Some see educational unity and integ¬ 
rity in the creation, maintenance, and transmission of the 
faith in carefully refined conceptual form, making purity 
and accuracy of theological expression the heart of the mat¬ 
ter; Christian education is for them chiefly a matter of dis¬ 
criminating theological training. Still others see Christian 
education as the creation and maintenance of interpersonal 
relationships that express the meaning of the faith in living, 
but not necessarily verbal, form; Christian education for 
them is a matter of nurture in a fellowship of love under 
grace. Lewis Joseph Sherrill stresses becoming; Randolph 
Crump Miller, nurture; David R. Hunter, engagement; 
James D. Smart, faithfulness to revelation. The points of 
view are not mutually exclusive; Sara Little has shown the 
many areas of consensus. In terms of our present analysis, 
however, the lack of stress by most theorists on critical and 
constructive thought is noteworthy, since critical and con¬ 
structive thought is so vital to education and theology. 

Christian Education Redefined 

This review of historical, educational, theological, and 
behavioural factors bearing on Christian education, together 
with considerations of Christian education theory itself, 
makes possible a reformulation of the definition of Christian 
education in more discriminating terms: Christian education 
consists of the ways and means {methods, curriculum, and administra¬ 
tive arrangements) by which, in accord with the character of Chris¬ 
tianity and the process of education, we participate in teaching and 
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learning the Christian faith and life. The climate and setting are 
provided by Christians getting on with the worship and work 
that are genuinely theirs , and by involving learners in appropriate , 
integral , and challenging ways . Methods , curriculum and administra¬ 
tive arrangements are designed for learners to enter into the experience 
as fidly as possible, get the information they need , apply their brains , 
and come up with controlling ideas that are true and adequate . 

Does this statement qualify as a definition? At the begin¬ 
ning the criteria for a definition were set forth: To define is 
to indicate the meaning of a term and to begin to explain it 
by setting the context and limits within which it is to be 
understood and its implications drawn . . . 

Christian education is to be understood within the 
context and limits of the reality, purpose, and work of 
God; the church as a worshipping community and as a 
community witnessing and at work in the world; and 
the world in which persons live, grow, and work. 

determining the area of experience to which it refers ... 

The Christian faith and life, 
its essential functions ... 

Teaching and learning, 
its irreducible operations ... 

Offering methods, curriculum, and administrative 
arrangements in order that experiential involvement, 
instruction, and analytical, critical, and constructive 
thought may take place. 

its fundamental relationships ... 

To Christianity and education. 

... including the ways in which it is to be differentiated 
from other areas of experience with which it might be 
confused ... 

It is religious, but not undifferentiated religious educa¬ 
tion; ministry, but not reducible to preaching or the 
pastoral; nurture, but nurture directed and corrected 
by information and thought; learning, but in a context 
that interprets the human in light of the revealed. 
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Purpose, Practice, and Process 
in Theological Education 

CHARLES FEILDING 


“these boys will only be with us for three years; we 
must give them everything we can and not allow their 
attention to be diverted to anything they can learn later.” 
So, more or less, runs a familiar saying among old-line 
professors of theology; being one, I have said it myself many 
times. Just about everything is wrong with this statement. 
The students are no longer boys; over half are married, 
many have children, and some have supported themselves 
in a trade, business, or profession. Nor are the students all 
male; there are likely to be women as well. The reference to 
three years is misleading. The three years spent in seminary 
are important (leaving aside the special case of the Roman 
Catholic seminaries), but they are only three years in a 
career of education which lasts much longer. 1 For most 
students there has been a period of planning during which 
learning has already begun; there will, increasingly, be many 
years after seminary when learning will have to be con¬ 
tinued or the ministry abandoned; and there is nothing 
sacrosanct about the number three. The notion that 
professors must give them everything they can sounds 
altruistic, but may only conceal a theory of education in 
which teaching is divorced from learning, and both are 

l Herc and elsewhere I draw on research done by Thomas W. Klink and 
others for our book, Education Jot Ministry (American Association of Theo¬ 
logical Schools, 1966), hereafter referred to as EM. Sec pp. 194 ff. 
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divorced from an understanding of how learning takes place 
in different individuals and different milieux. 2 

The student is not a container to be stuffed with in¬ 
formation until the correct number of required courses has 
been poured in; he is a learner who will learn in his own 
way which is no longer likely to be that of a schoolboy. 
Unlike children, adults do not approach learning from a 
narrow field of experience, and they will do better the more 
they can take over the planning themselves. 3 This will not 
make less work for the teacher who will be needed more as a 
counsellor and consultant and less as a purveyor of 
information. 

Lastly, as to not allowing the student’s attention to be 
diverted to what he can learn later, the attempt is unlikely 
to succeed. Students will arrive with their attention or their 
doubts fixed on what they intend to do later, and the 
seminary will be hard put to it to find a better motive for 
learning. If the school takes little interest in the student’s 
vocational goals, he is likely to treat the theological 
curriculum as an obstacle course to be got over before he 
can enter upon his chosen vocation. 

The observation quoted at the head of this chapter is but 
one example illustrating the “piecemeal transmission of 
knowledge” which Richard Niebuhr identified as one of the 
worst features of theological education. 4 Related to it is the 
whole round of survey courses and required courses, the 
accumulation of credits, cramming for examinations and 
satisfying the examiners, until at last everything can be 
forgotten which the student will not find useful within a 
short time. Of course it may all be found useful at once if 
he has set his course on the graduate school. A good deal 
of theological education is useful for nothing so much as 
more of the same. Ironically, this may help to account for 
the affection which many church authorities show for 
schools of poor academic quality whose graduates may be 

2 Sce EM, pp. 104-115; research by W. J. Minter. 

3 Cf. H. B. Adams, “The Emergence of Continuing Education,” a paper 
presented to the American section of the W.C.C. Study on Patterns of Ministry 
and Theological Education , to be published by the W.C.C. in Ministry VIII. 

K The Advancement of Theological Education (Harper, 1957), p. 209. 
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less likely to leave the ministry of the local churches where 
they are placed. If schools of higher academic standards 
complain that schools of lower standards are not responsible 
to the truth, they are likely to be met with the counter¬ 
charge that they themselves are not being responsible to 
the churches and their local needs. 

In the meanwhile, university graduates are showing less 
and less interest in theological schools; enrolment is going 
down while the population and the proportion of it with 
higher education is going up. In Britain the fall in enrol¬ 
ment has been catastrophic, in Canada it is alarming, 6 and 
in the United States enrolment figures remain on a plateau 
while the population increases. Graduates from the uni¬ 
versities, looking about among the great professional schools 
on the campus which offer training in one of the helping 
professions, are evidently not attracted by the meagre 
offerings of theological schools; these are small by com¬ 
parison with the others, denominationally isolated, generally 
only tenuously related to the university if at all, and none 
of them (in Canada) with a staff large enough or sufficiently 
diverse, or with sufficient research facilities, to engage the 
interest of more than a very few graduates of high academic 
achievement. On the other hand, pressure of applicants to 
enter schools of the highest academic standards in the 
United States necessitates "stringent policies of admission. 
Moreover, these schools are now attracting students to 
parish ministries and they cannot be described as offering 
merely preparation for graduate studies. 

I 

Anyone who studies the crisis in theological education will 
sooner or later be compelled to inquire into its purpose and 
the schools’ awareness of it. Trustees and faculty may allow 
unexamined tradition to rule for surprising lengths of time. 
Tension between staff and students sometimes centres about 
the purpose of theological education, and student unrest 
now and then sparks reform. However, the as yet un- 

‘Total enrolment in the final three years of the basic course in twenty-three 
Canadian theological schools of the Anglican, Baptist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
and United Churches dropped from 751 to 667 in the three years ending in 
the spring of 1965. It had been dropping before this. 
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examined vocational goals of the students may be no safer 
a guide to reform than the unexamined tradition of the 
staff. Faculty revision of the curriculum often issues merely 
in the rearrangement of familiar material and fails to meet 
the issue of the purpose of the school and the methods 
adopted to achieve it. Theological teachers cherish con¬ 
spicuously divergent opinions about both purpose and 
methodology; but these ideas are seldom articulated and 
rarely so in dialogue with students, trustees, or church 
authorities. 

Students of theological education are now reaching 
monumental proportions even when considering only the 
period which began with the definitive study of Richard 
Niebuhr and his associates published in 1957. We have 
been bemused by analyses of the conflicting images which 
congregations, church administrators, seminary professors, 
ministers’ wives, and ministers themselves have of the 
ministerial office. We have barely digested the results of 
Dr. Samuel Blizzard’s massive computerized survey which 
showed that what the statistically typical minister did was 
not what he was educated for or enjoyed doing. 6 The 
World Council of Churches has recently initiated a world¬ 
wide Study on Patterns of Ministry and Theological Education.'' 
A similar study had been begun earlier on The Missionary 
Structure of the Congregation . 8 From the former study, ministry 
has occasionally been proposed as an organic principle in 
curriculum building. From the latter study, some have 
proposed mission to serve the same purpose. These provided 
the themes respectively for two conferences on theological 
education held in December, 1966, in Washington and 
Toronto. 

Many studies such as those mentioned above have raised 
questions about the purpose of theological education. When 
the sense of purpose of a curriculum becomes irrelevant or 

‘“The Minister’s Dilemma” in R. C. Johnson, The Church in Its Changing 
Ministry (Philadelphia: 1961), reprinted from the Christian Century , April 25, 

1956. r . , , 

7 Thc preliminary studies (eight have been announced so far) arc published at 

the Geneva office as Ministry I, II, III , etc. 

8 Published as above as Concept I, etc. An invaluable resource with references 
to other studies published and in progress. 
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vague, there is little to prevent an uncontrolled functionalism 
from taking over. A particular function will tend to dominate 
the curriculum, the function chosen depending upon the 
status and interests of the staff: it may be preparation for the 
further study of theology, preaching, pastoral care, the 
ministry of the local church, etc. Statements of purpose 
sometimes take on the character of slogans which only 
darken counsel by the use of words which have lost their 
meaning in popular usage: preaching , ministry , mission, parish, 
pastoral care , etc. Yet each slogan when examined can be 
useful in illuminating some aspect of the subject. 

In some churches people will say that they have a new 
preacher; in these cases it is not unnatural to think of a 
theological school as a (trade?) school for preachers. Its 
curriculum will be disproportionately loaded with scripture 
courses, and these will be pursued either with fundamentalist 
zeal or liberal or neo-orthodox devotion to literary and 
historical criticism, depending upon other factors in the 
situation. There may be professors of homiletics, hermeneu¬ 
tics, and speech, and an audio-visual laboratory, as the 
student is taught, televised, and groomed for his future role. 
Two things may be overlooked; communication must be 
tested for effectiveness, and preaching, in its classical New 
Testament sense, was largely a method of making a procla¬ 
mation to outsiders, a method only slightly related to current 
practice. Nonetheless, stress on preaching has led to a fresh 
look at communication and how it occurs, and hence to a 
new look at those who do not hear because they live in a 
different world with a different language and different 
assumptions. In this way a school may be led to study 
communication and to test it; it may also be led to seek a 
deeper understanding of the societies in which the gospel is 
to be proclaimed, and may do this through a study of the 
social sciences and with a deeper personal respect for the 
potential listeners. 

Another guiding principle sometimes proposed to theo¬ 
logical schools is training for the parish ministry. By this is 
meant ministry in the local congregation. Such a proposal 
runs into difficulties from many quarters. Most obvious is the 
current exodus from this ministry and the unwillingness 
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expressed by many students to enter it. Added to this is the 
attack mounted on the contemporary parish by theologians 
and sociologists who see it as an outmoded structure of 
Christian community, at least in urban society. 9 

If, however, we ask what the parish has been in Christian 
history, we shall find that it once described a geographical 
area or political division in which the church had responsi¬ 
bilities toward all. Today, religious pluralism has made this 
conception of one responsible church in one community 
impossible of realization. Furthermore, rapid transportation 
has enlarged the living space of most people to such a degree 
that community can rarely be defined by geography or 
political division alone. In such a world the parish has 
ceased to be identified with the public realm and has become 
more and more a social enclave buttressed by zoning 
regulations and supported by dwellers rather than workers 
in the area. Its preoccupations are with dwelling space 
rather than work, with the domestic rather than the public 
realm. The sins which shock its members are committed in 
the bedroom rather than the board room, and clergy are 
encouraged therefore to be up on family counselling but to 
keep off economics. The modern parish, with its sometimes 
overshadowing education centre, proclaims itself a children’s 
crusade rather than a reflection of the whole economy of 
God in human affairs. 

The half-conscious recovery of the image of the parish may 
nonetheless be offered as an interpretation of new move¬ 
ments in the church. Not only does an educated laity want 
to raise its voice in the public realm, but clergy too are 
beginning to rediscover their place there in appropriate 
forms, some old and some new. Exodus from the local 
church does not of itself mean exodus from the parish 
ministry; for many ministers it has meant entrance into other 
forms of reconciling or teaching ministry in industry, schools, 
universities, urban renewal, social service, and elsewhere—a 
rediscovery of the public realm from which the local church 
has become increasingly estranged since the heyday of the 
parish system. The parish system can never be revived in its 


9 Concept, passim , also in the works of Colin Williams, Gibson Winter, Peter 
Berger, and others. But see EM, pp. 54-66. 
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old form because the old forms no longer relate to political 
and social realities; but the attempt to penetrate a whole 
culture, which the classic system once enabled, now mani¬ 
fests itself in new ways of which theological education must 
take account. 

The proposal to integrate theological education by mak¬ 
ing current parish ministry its purpose is unlikely to have the 
effects intended; but the classic image of the parish histori¬ 
cally reconsidered can provide a modern seminary with a 
worthy purpose and may help it to open windows on the 
world where its students are called to serve. 

Finally, criticisms of the ministry of the local church 
should not be misconstrued. Today’s parish ministry is 
valid, but is not the only ministry. More and more it is tend¬ 
ing to become a specialized ministry requiring special 
training. Its status is analogous to that of general practice in 
medicine which, after a period of being downgraded, is now 
undergoing reappraisal as an essential medical service for 
which more appropriate medical education and specialized 
continuing education are required. 

Pastoral care is sometimes proposed as a significant organic 
principle to integrate at least the practical departments of 
the seminary programme. Admittedly this is not as serious a 
proposal as some of the others; but it appears in the com¬ 
plaints of clergy that they were not sufficiently prepared for 
the work of pastoral care; it appears too in the current 
popularity of courses on counselling and the like. By a 
coincidental turn of events—the same history which has 
diminished the status of the parish—pastoral care has come 
to mean not the general oversight and “rule” of a parish, 
but the counselling of its more distressed members; it is care 
of the weak divorced from guidance of the strong. The image 
of the shepherd-king of the Bible has been reduced to the 
image of a shepherd in one only of his many functions: care 
for the lost. The image has been so emasculated that it may 
now be used for the expert pastor-counsellor who waits for 
the lost sheep to find his own way back while the search, if 
any, is left to others. This must not be construed as criticism 
of a legitimate ministry; it is an observation of the way the 
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ministry of pastoral counselling has tended to absorb the 
shepherd of the biblical image. 10 

Nevertheless, close attention to education for pastoral care 
(even in its most restricted forms) will confront the seminary 
with the need for guiding its students not only in the life of 
the intellect but in the development of a capacity for sensitive 
and creative interpersonal encounter in pastoral work. 11 

Lastly and, I believe, more helpfully, ministry and mission 
have each been proposed as organizing principles, either one 
of which might lend some degree of organic unity to the 
curriculum. 12 These two slogans—for such they tend to 
become—represent different styles of theology. The first is 
Christological in emphasis, the second is derived from 
reflection upon God the Creator-Spirit. 

The ministry has always been conceived in some sense as 
the ministry of Jesus Christ. This ministry cannot be easily 
identified with any particular ministry of the Church in any 
age. The ministry of the local Church could hardly look less 
like it, for what has it in common with the ministry of the 
builder’s son who became an itinerant rabbi and ensured 
his rejection by challenging the temple authorities in a city 
of which he was not even a resident? 

The exploration of ministry as a guide to an organic 
approach to theological education has been carried out in 
various ways of which a few can be mentioned here. A 
cluster of English words ( minister , servant, and their cognates) 
represents the Greek word diakonos and its cognates. When 
seen in its full New Testament usage, both in relation to 
Christ himself and to the various ministries of the apostolic 
age, the concept of ministry has greater unifying power and 
deeper significance than the English equivalents generally 
convey. 

Ministry is service offered both to God and man—two 
>°See EM, pp. 35-41. 

"The foundation of the Canadian Council for Supervised Pastoral Education 
in 1965 marked a significant turning point in the development of programmes 
in Canada. Over 100 persons—Roman Catholic and Protestant theological 
teachers and others associated with pastoral training programmes—have 
become professionally associated to establish, improve, and maintain standards 
of training. 

,3 Scc notes 7 and S above. 
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services ideally reconciled but sometimes in tension. 13 Here 
the inquirer will seek in theory and practice the fruitful 
relationships which exist between worship and service, 
love of God and love of neighbour, and service of the Church 
and of the world. The meaning of worship can be explored 
in current practice and in the biblical imagery of temple 
and synagogue, in the more intimate New Testament 
imagery of worship in the house, and in subsequent liturgical 
history, Catholic and Protestant. The inquirer may reflect 
on worship in the Temple with Solomon, Isaiah, Simon son 
of Onias, the Pharisee and the publican, the poor widow, 
the money changers and the seer of the apocalypse, on 
worship in the synagogues of Palestine and Asia Minor with 
Jesus and the Apostle, and on that other worship in the house 
at the Supper and at Pentecost. He will also reflect on 
ministry to the neighbour and can test his reflection in 
practice. Confronted with the needs of those unknown to 
him, he will try with the Samaritan to discover the ministries 
overlooked in existing structures of self-regarding institu¬ 
tions. In the difficult attempt to serve the hungry, the 
ill-housed, or the imprisoned delinquent, he may discover 
the costing challenge of service to the King of kings. Or in 
service within the local congregation, he may discover the 
gritty reality of a service which is near at hand and which 
may temper romantic flights of fancy to service in stranger 
fields. The practice of ministries such as these, together 
with reflection upon their sources in scripture, history, and 
current need, might provide an organizing principle to lend 
a measure of unity to an otherwise piecemeal transmission 
of theological knowledge. 

Mission, lately, has also been proposed as a unifying end 
to which theological education might be organically related. 
The student may inquire, as in the case of ministry, into the 
New Testament sources of the image. The Greek verb 
apostello and its cognates has lost, in English translation, the 
power and identity which this cluster of words held for the 
apostolic writers. Associated with the exploration of mission, 
other studies will also be useful in its explication. Among 

u This is the subject of extended treatment in papers by Philip Phcnix and 
Keith Bridston to be published in Ministry VIII. 
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these is the revival of interest in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
with its emphasis on the will of God for the unity of all 
things and for human reconciliation (e.g., 1:9 f. and 2:14) 
and its image of the equipment of the whole people of God 
in the service of this unity (4:1-16). Two convictions which 
have arisen from reflection on material such as this are first 
that the fundamental task of ministry is to serve God’s 
mission of reconciliation and, secondly, that reconciliation 
is a divine activity which the Christian believer must learn 
to identify so that he may respond to God wherever he is 
discerned as active in this way. 

According to Ephesians (1:9 f.), God’s plan ( oikonomia ) is 
an activity which gives effect to his will and is evident in 
history. In the writer’s view, it was taking place in his own 
time. He was able therefore to take history seriously, the 
earlier stultifying anxiety about apocalyptic having died 
down. Now, far removed from the public ministry of Jesus 
and from the dietary scruples of the Apostolic Council (Acts 
15:20), he was particularly impressed by fresh evidence of 
God’s activity—the reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles in 
the Church (2:11 ff.). In this he saw an example of God’s 
will to unite all things (1:10) in Christ. Today’s interpreter, 
encouraged by that neuter plural, sees in it something like 
our own longing for an increase of reconciliation in human 
society and of man with his whole environment: human 
institutions and the natural order. In this way a context 
is suggested for a Christian approach in humble service to all 
political, social, and economic institutions and to the use 
of those endowments which may enable man to bring the 
resources of nature to the support of the human values 
attested in the incarnation. The work of the social scientist, 
the natural scientist, the politician, and the rest can be seen 
potentially as responses to God’s reconciling activity. This 
is ministry, it is also mission; it is the fulfilment of the mission 
of God to bring unity to his creation. For these ministries 
to be enlisted in this service, they must be appropriately 
equipped to discern the reconciling work of the Creator- 
Spirit. Can there be an “equipping ministry” which can 
so present Christ that his reconciling Spirit may be seen at 
work in places where only the most highly skilled are 
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equipped to see that work? It is not the business of this 
equipping ministry to teach microbiology or macro¬ 
economics, but to bring men to such a knowledge of the 
character of Christ and the work of the Spirit that they 
may find this reconciling work in areas which they alone are 
competent to explore. It seems unlikely that ministries 
embodied in the forms and institutions of an earlier society 
will be able to communicate this awareness in a society 
characterized by rapidly exploding knowledge and frequent 
change in the institutionalization of research and work. To 
believe that the character of Christ is relevant to every 
situation will require in the believer freedom and flexibility 
in the approach to new and unfamiliar situations. Christian 
faith is unlikely to flower when separated from those styles 
of life and work which are imposed of necessity by the times. 

II 

The style of mission engendered by reflections such as 
these is one that begins for every man where he is. Mission 
is seen first as God’s work and only then as something 
calling for man’s response. It is not something we know 
how to do before we begin, but rather something more like 
the work of the experimental scientist who must find out as 
he goes along. It requires a style of education which differs 
markedly from the handing on of a tradition. This does not 
imply that either the scientist or the missionary (every able 
Christian) can undertake his work without a hardly won 
discipline, without appropriate knowledge and without 
experience ( practice ) leading to competence in its application. 
For the Christian, this must normally mean a proper study 
of the sources of the Christian revelation. These include the 
literary remains of an ancient community and the history 
of that community which produced and selected them, and 
which has since preserved, transmitted, and interpreted 
them, and has tried to live by the spirit and character 
disclosed in them. Expressed in this way, the conventional 
theological curriculum seems not to require much alteration. 
This may be true of its content; but often it appears to have 
lost its sense of mission or of ministry, to exhibit little interest 
in the close study of the society which is the present locale 
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of mission, and to be devoid of sufficient practice to make 
learning effective. 

Ministers sometimes find it difficult to know what to 
make of their theology once it has been used to pass examina¬ 
tions. Expressing it more bluntly, a pastor to whom one of 
my students has been assigned in the summer, once said to 
him, “You can forget all that seminary stuff and I will 
show you how to run a parish. 55 This general attitude need 
surprise no one who has considered the effect of the absence 
of supervised practice from the theological curriculum. The 
usual method of teaching theology in all its branches to 
those who plan to be ministers is as absurd as the teaching 
of anatomy might be if young surgeons were taught by 
reading and lectures unaccompanied by dissection and 
surgery under supervision. For the most part we remember 
what we can use and forget the rest. It is beside the point 
that theological knowledge is useful for passing examinations 
and that a high mark is significant for the graduate student. 
Until schools can find ways of relating theological knowledge 
to a wider practice than writing essays and examinations, 
and entering graduate schools, students may be expected 
to make little further use of it in ministry. Pastors look to the 
behavioural sciences rather than to theology to help them, 
and the Canadian pulpit can hardly be said to reflect the 
theology so assiduously taught in the schools. 

A discussion group of educated laymen once told me that 
they never told their ministers what was troubling them 
about Christian belief (much of which they considered to be 
absurd) because they were afraid they would shock them. 
Many a clergyman has told me that he does not teach what 
he learned in seminary about scripture because he knows it 
would shock the laity. The channel of communication 
which practice might have opened has instead been firmly 
shut. 

Practice as an effective method of learning requires 
skilled supervision. 14 Supervision as a method of education 
requires as supervisor someone who is currently engaged 
in the profession or ministry whose practice is to be learned. 


l4 This is the subject of Thomas W. Klink’s contribution to Education for 
Ministry , pp. 176-217. 
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A supervisor is only effective when he is able to accept 
students without threat on either side; he must be secure 
enough to guide practice so that students may learn how to 
learn from their own experience and store of knowledge. 
The aim of the supervisor is to establish conditions for the 
integration of theory, substantive knowledge, functional 
skill, and self-understanding, thus leading the way to com¬ 
petence and integrity in ministry. For most supervisors, 
since the ambiguous period of agonized beginnings, this 
skill has required training. Training in supervision is one 
of the greatest needs in the improvement of theological 
education. 

In an earlier day, the place of supervision was occupied 
by some form of apprenticeship. However, what can be 
learned by apprenticeship (learning by imitation) is of 
decreasing value in a society where new knowledge con¬ 
stantly becomes available, where social change is rapid, 
and where things must constantly be done in new ways. 
Many things must now be learned by research, cooperation, 
and experiment; to these methods supervision affords an 
introduction and lays the groundwork for stability in their 
use. 

Ill 

Lastly, theological education is a process which takes time. 
The preministerial student needs the opportunity to learn, 
often painfully, the new style of life and disciplined emotional 
response required by his calling. This process is not peculiar 
to the Christian ministry, nor are we thinking of improve¬ 
ment of character, however desirable that may be. Every 
profession requires some degree of change in the manage¬ 
ment of time and of social relationships. These changes 
will affect hours of work, recreation, availability in 
emergency, and family and other relationships. Further¬ 
more, every profession engenders in others certain expecta¬ 
tions of a professional man. No matter how absurd occasional 
expectations may be, they must in general be accepted, 
understood, and responded to with integrity and without 
anxiety. The requirements of the ministry itself and the 
expectations of others require profound changes in one’s 
style of life and deepest attitudes. These changes cannot be 
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brought about in a hurry, and too rapid induction into a 
profession may bring about alienation, confusion, and 
collapse. For this reason, short courses and accelerated 
courses are inappropriate guides for the readiness of a 
student for the independent practice of ministry. These 
courses may test the student’s ability to sustain examinations 
in measured amounts of knowledge; but these are not the 
tests which the practice of ministry will impose. Undue 
reliance on a candidate’s previous experience in another 
profession may lead to disappointment for similar reasons. 

* # sfe sjc * sj« 

In conclusion, order is needed in the piecemeal transmission 
of knowledge which characterizes much of our unexamined 
curriculum. A larger measure of order may be found when a 
radical examination is undertaken of a school’s purpose . 
Whenever this purpose is related to the practice of Christian 
ministry in any form, practice itself will be found integral 
to the processes of learning required. However, the mere 
acquisition of course credits and completion of practical 
assignments will not alone suffice for safe induction into the 
ministry. Time must be allowed and opportunity afforded 
for the changes in life style and the personal reorientation 
which the practice of ministry will require. Only when this 
process of change has been well established can a student be 
expected to undertake ministerial responsibilities without 
threat to his integrity or danger to his future parishioners. 
Disasters related to deficiency in this area are, I believe, 
more often attributable to the undue haste of educational 
and ecclesiastical authorities than to the zeal or indiscretion 
of young ministers who have been placed in positions for 
which they have not been prepared. 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION 


Of Memory 
and Interpretation 

CHARLES L. TAYLOR 


I 

what, asks the editor in his kind invitation to me to share 
in honouring Dr. Thomson by contributing to this volume, 
is “the future of theological education as the Churches 
envisage the new age of secularity and ‘godlessness, 5 —or 
the prospects for human society in a world of revolution 
and space conquest? Is there a history that can assist us, 
or is Hamilton correct that Americans have no history? The 
historic Jesus and his self-giving (‘giving my body’ or ‘giving 
my flesh 5 ) become for me at this point the linchpins for the 
survival of the Christian faith and style of living. This will 
have implications for theological education. 55 

Before me is a mimeographed document which questions 
the adequacy of the seminaries to prepare men for the minis¬ 
tries of the future, and even the assumption that the work 
of the seminary is pre-ordination training for parish clergy 
“plus the maintenance of theological scholarship. 55 The 
authors plead for the education of non-stipendiary clergy, 
for ministry “among Christians in temporary or shifting con¬ 
gregations, or in no organized congregations, for ministry 
in situations that will change beyond recognition from what 
we can predict now, and for priesthood visible or invisible, 
exercised largely within secular work and secular com¬ 
munities (‘ministries of prophecy and presence 5 ). 55 

Also in my hand is the report of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg on the future of that seminary 
which avers that the ministry is “the public and disciplined 
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office of memory and interpretation .”* If then the priesthood 
should be “invisible,” what would become of the Church? 
John Oliver Nelson similarly commented on the Decree of 
Vatican II concerning priests {Presbyter or urn Ordinis) that 
“if clerical piety as outlined and commended in the Decree 
did not lay hold upon men of the cloth in every communion, 
the Church would rapidly be unrecognizable.” * 2 Or should 
the Church lose its identity? Are Church and Gospel so far 
separated in conflict? Is it possible for a theological school 
to prepare men either for the Church or for the Gospel, but 
not for both? Is it true that “the kind of ministers the 
Churches want is not the kind the seminaries want to give 
them?” 3 

On all sides we are bidden to define more carefully the 
place of the Church in the world, the nature of Christian 
ministries, and the functions of a theological school. In these 
brief pages we attempt to stimulate Dr. Thomson himself 
to make the contributions to these topics which we can only 
introduce. At once let us announce the conclusions at which 
we expect to arrive: because we believe in what George 
Johnston called the “linchpins,” we are unwilling to 
abandon the careful study of the historic tradition in which 
we stand—we insist on the memory —and because we listen 
to modern man in his predicament, the man for whom 
Christ died, we are equally concerned for the interpretation 
of the good news of Christ in terms that this man can hear 
and understand. The function of theological education is to 
remember and to interpret. 


II 

To remember is both to re-call or re-collect and to re¬ 
present. It may be well, before we draw upon the past, to 
look at this present in which the person of Jesus is to be made 
“present,” for one of the basic questions is whether our times 

■Lutheran Theological Seminary Bulletin, May 1966, Gettysburg, Pcnnsyl- 
vania, p. 46. 

Walter M. Abbott, S J., editor, The Documents oj Vatican II (New York: Guild 
Press), p. 579. 

3 Samuel H. Miller, “Church, Seminary, and World: an Uneasy Frontier” 
in Horizons of Theological Education, John B. Coburn, Walter D. Wagoner and 
Jesse FI. Ziegler, editors (Dayton: A ATS), p. S-48. 
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are so different from all that have gone before that memory 
is ol little consequence. For example, Melvin Kranzberg: 
“Technology and its precocious sibling, science, are the 
distinctive hallmarks of Western civilization. 55 “The stu¬ 
dents we are preparing for life, usefulness, change, and 
happiness in the latter half of the twentieth century are 
drinking from a stagnant pond of doctrine asserting that 
Western civilization is based upon the Judaeo-Christian- 
Greek tradition. 554 

But technology is only one aspect of the social and cultural 
transformation that has suddenly come upon our generation, 
so admirably described in the few pages of the “Pastoral 
Constitution on the Church in the Modern World 55 ( Gau - 
dium el Spes). b The times are characterized by man’s power 
but corresponding insecurity and lack of direction, by his 
wealth while poverty and hunger increase, by his strivings 
for freedom but social and psychological slavery, by his 
hopes for world unity but also by war, by his increase in the 
trappings that give him better conditions of living un¬ 
matched by the betterment of his own spirit. In the midst 
of his strivings for personal and group integration, the 
population increases in frightening proportions and concen- 
tiates in cities. Society is highly mobile, communication 
is free and fast, industrial and commercial thinking per¬ 
vades even the rural areas, reality is dynamic rather than 
static. Young people are impatient, the norms of behaviour 
aie cast aside,* religious observances are abandoned.** Every¬ 
where there is imbalance; in individuals, in families, in races 
and nations, in the distribution of material goods. Leisure 
time increases for millions of those freed by scientific inven¬ 
tions who know not how to use it. What is to be the place of 
women in the new world? How is civil society to be ordered, 
and where is world community to be found? Over all is the 
peiil of man s extinction through the weapons of his own 
devising. 

•‘Melvin Kranzberg, “The Liberal Curriculum in a Scientific and Techno- 
logical Age , in The College and the Student , Lawrence E. Dennis and Joseph F. 
Kauffman, editors (Washington: American Council on Education), p 178 
6 Walter M. Abbott, S.J., op. cit ., pp. 201-209. 

°T° Harvey Cox in The Secular City urbanization and the decline of religious 
practice are the significant points. 
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In the midst of this kind of world, which we seek to under¬ 
stand in some of its complexities and perplexities, the 
Church’s role is partly to answer the questions raised by the 
human predicament—and often contented complacency— 
described above. “What is man? What is this sense of sorrow, 
of evil, of death, which continues to exist despite so much 
progress? What is the purpose of these victories, purchased 
at so high a cost? What can man offer to society, what can 
he expect from it? What follows this earthly life?” 7 

It may have become fashionable for those who can afford 
it to seek some of the answers to these questions from psy¬ 
chiatry, but for all that there are still the basic human needs 
which the Church at its best humbly seeks to meet. For 
fortunately, it remembers. If one asks, “Who needs a 
minister to do what?,” the minister—new minister, old 
minister, “divergent minister,” clerical or lay minister as 
an ambassador for Christ and steward of the mysteries of 
God, declares to man who he is in his misery and majesty, 
the child of God for whom Christ died. What is the purpose 
of our effort? How do we live with our fellows? What do we 
make of suffering? What is the meaning of death? If the 
minister has nothing to say to these, the memory of the tradi¬ 
tion has suffered and the Church’s salt has lost its savour. 

To put the work of a minister in these terms runs the risk 
of grave distortion, for he is only partly preacher and 
teacher, only one side of his activity provides intellectual 
answers to individuals perplexed. The Church historically is 
the company of people who have met regularly to remember 
Jesus and to continue, by the grace of the Holy Spirit, his 
work in the world. “It is not a gathering of individuals of 
like mind, interest or talent, nor an accidental aggregate 
of men who happen to be religious; rather it is a community 
of persons bearing a specific corporate identity.” It “is 
tied to a particular historical person, namely, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Christ.” “It does not have absolute freedom 
about its future, over what it should be.” “It constantly 
returns to Jesus to discover what should be the character 


7 YValter M. Abbott, S.J., np. cit., p. 208. 
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and form of its life . . . The Church’s memory can never be 
simply re-call or re-collection; it must always be re-present¬ 
ing, making present the person of Jesus.” “To him it traces 
its origin, and to him it looks to see what it should be.” 8 

Beside its work of preaching and teaching, then, the 
Church provides a community which shapes the lives of 
those within it and to some degree of those outside. It is a 
company of worshippers; it provides “means of grace”; it 
reaches out in the care of people. The minister of Christ, 
clerical or lay, assists in worship and extends the com¬ 
munity that bears the marks of the Lord. He is not only 
preacher and teacher, he is worshipper, and representative 
of those who love and understand. 

IV 

If the language here used sounds too antiquated and belies 
our attempt at interpretation, we trust that the emphasis is 
right. Notice where the stress does not lie. It rests not upon 
one special branch of the tradition, nor a denomination. We 
have not been thinking of church edifices, nor even of 
parochial structures. These may vanish. We have not been 
speaking of clerical supremacy nor the rule of males over the 
other half of the human race. The subject has not been 
ordained rather than lay ministries, full time rather than 
part time, paid workers rather than voluntary. Least of all 
have we given any comfort to those who think of the Church 
as their own cozy club, or are concerned for group self- 
aggrandizement, or would let comfortable memory be con¬ 
tent solely with the maintenance of the conventional 
organization, or would run away from the responsibilities 
of decision-making in the world in order to keep its skirts 
clean. No, “the Church is a mystery, just as God is a mystery, 
which cannot be exhausted. It is continually new and 
surprising, taking new forms, shapes, exploring different 
direction, seeking new modes of action; there is always 
more than we can discern.” 9 Lest our language deceive, we 
are essentially called for radical rethinking of the purposes of 
the Church, its pr oclamation, its worship, and its ministry 

8 Lutheran Theological Seminary, op. cit.. n, 42. 

'Ibid., p. 43. 
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to those outside it as well as to those within—in the light of 
the memory of Jesus Christ. 

V 

The representative of the Church, be he clerical or lay, 
bears the marks of this memory. Once again we use time- 
honoured language lest we miss the qualities which it 
describes. Vatican II speaks of “goodness of heart, sincerity, 
strength and constancy of character, zealous pursuit of 
justice, civility.” 10 Service is a key word, however it may have 
been inflated by contemporary advertising. Forms of prayer 
may change, but obedience to the direction of a living God 
rather than the doing of one’s own will is close to the heart 
of the Christian way, as is the humility to learn of a wisdom 
not of this world. 11 A profound alteration of the structure 
of one’s actions as a result of conversion, or a turning within, 
and a courage to endure in this new life that springs from 
faith, a denial of self for the sake of others and a growing 
sensitivity to the needs and feelings of others all characterize 
this way. Especially, as we have indicated, the new life is to 
be lived in the community of concern, of sharing and caring, 
in which subtle transformations take place beyond the 
power of conscious striving. 

We have been sketching roughly some qualities of an 
authentic minister. St. Paul spoke of becoming “all things to 
all men,” 12 which in modern times is too often interpreted 
as demanding of the minister basic contradictions in charac¬ 
ter which he cannot endure. 13 There are bound to be 
tensions between study of a special subject which society 
entrusts to a recognized profession and the attractions of 
many fields of inquiry if one is to understand the modern 
world and be able to interpret the Gospel to it. But the true 
minister, clerical or lay, will not be a divided person nor, in 
Joseph Sittler’s term, “macerated”: he does not need to see 
the “visions and energies and focused loyalty of his calling 
run shallowly like spilled water down a multitude of 

‘“Walter M. Abbott, S.J., op. cit., p. 538. 

“I Cor. 1:20. 

12 I Cor. 9:22. „ „ 

l3 Cf. Paul Elmen, The Rhode Island Churchman, June 30, 1966, Providence, 

R.I., p. 4. 
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slopes.” 11 On the contrary, if he is close to the focal point 
which the memory of Christ—not his own, but his com¬ 
munity’s provides, then many of the apparent contra¬ 
dictions can be resolved and he can in some sense become all 
things to all men. He will not “succeed” any more than his 
crucified Master succeeded in the sense of pleasing all, but 
a Church which in its forgetfulness confuses ministry with 
popularity deserves the death which surely awaits it. 

VI 

At long last we are perhaps ready to take a look at the 
preparation of this minister. It will take place where the 
memory of Christ is keen. Here are a few pertinent sen¬ 
tences from the Gettysburg report: 

“Formation” is a term widely used in Roman Catholic 
circles to describe the responsibility of the seminary for 
nurturing what is usually called the students’ “spiritual 
life.” This, of course, must never suggest the nourishment of 
an other-wordly piety which flourishes only in “hothouse” 
seclusion from the world. It points rather to that deep 
central commitment which keeps a man passionately “in 
the world at the same time that it guards him against 
becoming uncritically “of the world.” It is probably at this 
point that Protestant seminaries have done their poorest 
job. Nervous about slipping into an irrelevant pietism and 
anxious not to betray evangelical freedom, they have been 
inclined to a lcnssez~fo.ire attitude with regard to the nurture 
of students in that life of the spirit without which academic 
achievement and professional skills are empty shells. 16 

If Protestant seminaries have a poor record in this regard, 
would university departments of religion do better? Would 
institutes do better, valuable and necessary as these may be, 
because designed to work at the crossroads of secular and 
sacred? Would the “ministries of prophecy and presence,” 
humanly speaking, be likely to develop without something 
like a seminary, it s worship, and its community life? Let the 

14 .Joseph Sittlcr, “The Maceration of the Minister” in The Church and Its 
Changing Ministry, Robert C. Johnson, editor (Philadelphia: United 
Presbyterian Church), p. 84. 

“Lutheran Theological Seminary, op. cit ., p. 53f. 
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seminaries perish if they do not fulfil the twin task of memory 
and interpretation in the modern world, but somewhere let 
there be houses in which men and women may be search- 
ingly exposed to the Christian tradition. Let them run the 
risks of biblical orientation, an historical approach, a 
discipline of corporate living and the label “conservative.” 
The memory is essential, otherwise “empty shells.” 

VII 

But the interpretation. “Ay, there’s the rub!” How is the 
minister of the twentieth century, perhaps steeped in the 
knowledge of the first or the sixteenth, to communicate the 
Gospel effectively to common people who heard the Lord 
gladly but are baffled by it (and by him?) in a vastly 
changed and changing world? The answer to this question 
might profoundly affect the style of theological education. 

We might make three rather obvious but sometimes 
forgotten suggestions. The minister and, presumably, the 
theological student also are to be deeply involved where 
people are involved, committed to some at least of their 
fellows’ commitments. Only so can come understanding. 
Only so can there be any close tie between pastor and people. 
In an agricultural society, the minister himself took a lively 
interest in the same phenomena of nature that affected his 
crops, perhaps his cattle, certainly his immediate physical 
well-being. Today the minister seems to move in a different 
world. On the one hand he teaches dependence on God; on 
the other he hears the scientist proclaiming that man’s 
effort will create a better kind of life. On the one hand he is 
interested in motives and the way in which results are 
achieved; on the other, business mentality looks for results— 
failure or even vagueness as to the result sought is intolerable. 
The minister seems to be concerned for a few individuals, the 
great body of his fellow citizens in cooperation or organiza¬ 
tion for specific corporate ends. The one moves in an incom¬ 
prehensible world of mystery, the others where rational 
decisions made on the basis of carefully observed facts lead 
them to mastery. Is it not essential that the representative 
of Christ be aware of these differences and seek to cross the 
gulf, to see the strength as well as the weakness in the 
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popular positions, to know what animates his neighbours, 
to enter their lives not only as one who observes, but as one 
who has been touched with the feeling of man’s infir mities? 
Down from the spectators’ stands onto the field! The 
minister who says he is with his people must truly think with 
them and, even more importantly, feel. Only so may he be 
an interpreting ambassador. 

It follows that his style will be less autocratic than it often 
has been. Will not one of his chief virtues be his capacity to 
listen? Have the members of this profession in modern times 
carried conviction when they spoke of humility, or servant- 
hood? Is it not the popular impression that “ministers,” 
when they can, call the tune? Perhaps the image of these 
persons as primarily teachers and preachers has cultivated 
both their pride and a certain apathy toward what they say. 
The minister indeed is a teacher, and more than a teacher, 
but in that very role he ought to possess understanding of 
what education is and how to interpret what he intends to 
convey. If he is wise, he will know that information descend¬ 
ing from above will be helpful only so far as it is met by 
desire springing up from beneath. What another hears is 
more important than what the minister says. Gan he wait for 
those questions of which we were thinking earlier—“Who 
am I?”, “What am I doing here?” and “What should I be 
doing?”—to be asked out of the particular needs of those 
around him, and in their language—not necessarily his— 
before he attempts to answer? It may be that the beautiful 
Elizabethan cadences of which he is so enamoured must be 
set aside for a form of words closer to that of the questioner. 
He will constantly be saying to himself, “My knowledge, 
my experience, my way of approach always need to be the 
servants, not masters, of persons who in the eyes of God are 
no less precious than I. Let me hear them, understand them, 
trust them as I hope they will trust me, and so learn to 
interpret God’s plans for them and for me.” 

There is a further corollary to the involvement and alert, 
open listening attitude of which we have been thinking. The 
interpreting minister is likely to be a man of great breadth, 
interested in all that affects all people. He moves among 
them, as we have indicated, not only on an intellectual plane 
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but as one is with them in feeling and sympathy. Neverthe¬ 
less the life which is more than mind includes mind, and the 
interpreter must constantly be sending the antennae upward 
and outward, or in perhaps a better metaphor, always be 
growing. He will be allied with all who serve men and 
women in any way. His theology will find room for an 
interest in science, in philosophy, the fine arts and literature, 
sociology, psychology, and pedagogy. In so far as he is 
informed, increasingly articulate, gracious because he 
deeply cares, he will interpret. 

For an office of these dimensions, both of memory and 
interpretation, no amateur with all the zeal and superficial 
good will in the world is ready, and Dean Miller is pro¬ 
foundly right: 

Certainly a new level of professional competence will be 
required of the ministry, if it is to serve the world and the 
church at the levels I have suggested. Any attempt to 
delegate his function to the laity in the mistaken notion that 
to be professional in religion means to be less than sinceie, is 
subversive. The complexity and subtlety of the religious 
issues in contemporary culture are of such magnitude that 
only a much higher and more rigorous discipline is necessaiy 
to train men with the theory and skill sufficient to allow them 
to stand beside the finest scientists and the best physicians 
of the day. Anything less leads to a sloppy conformity to the 
haphazard moods and fads of amateurs whose perspectives 
are brief, personal, and local. No calling of our day is in 
greater need to be trained more rigorously in professional 
competence than the ministry. 16 

VIII 

What then are some of the next steps for seminaries to take in 
their endeavour to interpret the Gospel to the contemporary 

world? _ 

It is clear that the kind of education to which Dean NIillei 
summons us will be costly, in men, books, resources of all 
kinds. The price must be paid, but not for small, inefficient, 
narrow-gauge schools that tend to bury their one talent in 
hiding. 


‘Samuel H. Miller, op. cit., p. S-57. 
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It is equally clear that the schools must be where the 
churches are at their best, where students can participate in 
a great work from which they will never come down. To 
paraphrase the late Dr. Hocking, we suspect that one of the 
most serious deficiencies in theological education today is 
that it does not expose students to churches that give them a 
chance joyously to share in what is “noble, generous, and 
faith-provoking.” While rural churches may often be 
healthier than urban, the chances are that the city will 
provide the widest experience, with people in diverse needs, 
where the ministry, like life, will be more dynamic, where 
team work is more probable, and where the education of the 
student is less likely to be sacrificed to the exigencies of 
staffing preaching posts with exploited labour. 

Again, although there is no guarantee that proximity of 
theology to a university will mean that it shares in the 
dialogue, or even that this or that university is a lively 
centre of learning and concern, over the years and around 
the land there will be discernible some notable centres of 
academic as well as church life. Here is the location where 
the school of theology ought to be. 

In a pluralistic society, universities, subsidized in large 
part by the state, cannot in themselves provide for the kind 
of Christian nurture we were requiring earlier in this 
paper, but they can be hospitable, and, indeed, are increas¬ 
ingly open to cooperation with theological faculties on their 
borders. The standards of the university can there challenge 
and at times rebuke the theologians. Subtly, quietly, almost 
unconsciously the theologians absorb some of the thought— 
we hope the frontiers of thought—in the atmosphere around 
them. Here the more difficult and sometimes most important 
questions for theology are likely to be raised. Can theology 
afford to be anywhere else? 

Increasingly the task of the minister, like that of the 
doctor, requires specialization. Although one may lament 
the passing of the medical general practitioner and similarly 
long for the time when the minister was the “parson”—the 
person who drew together all parts of life into one whole— 
the task of the ministry today in its entirety is too great 
for one man and the work of preparing for all his functions 
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too great for one school. We anticipate that the several 
seminaries may come to be known as places in which the 
various aspects of ministry may most appropriately be 
studied—in one, pastoral care, in another, the Church’s 
mission to industry, in another, teaching, and so on. Whether 
this expectation is right or not, surely there can be no 
question as to the need for each school carefully to define its 
goals, its emphases, and its place in a plan larger than 
its own. 

Lest the education in each become too one-sided, we 
foresee extensive cooperation between schools, generally in 
close physical proximity but not always necessarily so. Dean 
J. B. Coburn suggests that each theological student in a 
denominational school take at least one-third of his courses 
in another school. Why not? What less does the ecumenical 
spirit of our times demand? If schools are located near each 
other, there is possible a unified, coherent plan of education 
that may open the resources of any one school to the students 
of them all. If they cannot relocate and are separated even 
by one hundred miles, at least far more extensive inter¬ 
change of students, professors, books, and types of training 
is possible. 

As for the curriculum, who doubts that it must look 
outward? Room for experimentation will continually be 
found; but the multiplication of subjects is not the answer to 
the problem, although in the complexities of the clusters of 
seminaries around a university there should be ample range. 
It is not suggested that the biblical languages be abandoned 
nor that exegesis become a lost art. Rather, the whole enter¬ 
prise shall come alive because old subjects, and new, are 
taught in a new and living way. Indeed the whole com¬ 
munity is to breathe an air not of dust, nor abstractions, nor 
formulas from which the meaning has vanished, nor neat 
systems that represent verbal spinning with presuppositional 
threads that have broken or vanished, but the fresh winds of 
a living Spirit in the midst of the world which we described 
earlier. 

The student? We see a twofold development. Because the 
task of the minister is so difficult, there will be many who 
will be content to tend the ecclesiastical machinery; or who 
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will entertain grandiose ideas about communicating religion 
through teaching that is not really well grounded in 
Christian faith and life; or who perhaps, with vague ideals 
of lay witness without depth of commitment, will seek a bit 
of religious butter to spread on their bread. On the con¬ 
trary, the very magnitude of the task—its importance as 
illustrated by the service to their fellows performed by the 
worthiest ministers—may attract some of youth’s best. No 
shortage of supply should permit the lowering of standards 
for the former to the discouragement of the latter. 

The kind of theological education we are picturing will 
have in it ample room at every level for women. Its teachers 
will be so deeply involved themselves in the Church that they 
can be helpful to a steady stream of ministers who return for 
“continuing education.” The teachers will be servants, too, 
not masters. But not all the teaching will be done by theo¬ 
logical professors; specialists of many kinds, lay and clerical, 
will stimulate the theological community, all members of 
which in all stages of their development, will have definite 
strong links through active participation in some significant 
task shared with the “secular minded.” 

To what extent the laity can participate as students in 
the work of the theological school remains to be seen. Our 
impression is that differentiation of function will generally, 
not always, require that the laity be educated indirectly by 
their ministers rather than directly by the specialized theo¬ 
logical professor. If so, Christian education, or communica¬ 
tion, or interpretation, becomes one of the most vital sub¬ 
jects of the whole theological course. 

Especially the seminary, school, college, institute, or 
whatever the name of this centre for the preparation of men 
and women for ministry, will be cohesive, disciplined, dedi¬ 
cated to such a degree as to develop that style of life which 
will cause men to take note that they have been with Jesus. 
In a sense, they will create it, not passively waiting for it to 
be supplied; in a sense, it will be a gift, for no individual can 
obtain it alone. The interpretation of the divine action, 
remembered by the ministers of this as of every century, will 
be written less in words than in their lives. 


THE CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY 


The Other Side of 
Our Atlantic 

F. KENNETH HARE 


one day not so long ago I woke up in mid-Atlantic— 
fortunately in a ’plane—and for a few seconds couldn’t 
remember which way I was going, east or west. It is surely 
the least wanted of all oceans. I cross it incessantly, travelling 
along one leg or another of Brebner’s North Atlantic Triangle. 
The professor is the modern mendicant, always on the move 
between London, Montreal and New York; Frankfurt, 
Winnipeg or Vancouver; Chicago, Berkeley or Austin. I 
suspect that the North Atlantic has become our professional 
ocean, which we force ourselves to span like Mark Twain’s 
German in search of a verb. I hate it, and wish it could be 
filled in. It represents long hours over cloud and grey, 
unadmirable water, enlivened by rare glimpses of Green¬ 
land and Labrador. In fifty-odd crossings I have sat next 
to fellow academics at least ten times: which has a moral 
that I don’t need to amplify. 

Even among professors homesickness is a potent force, 
and most of us know quite well which way we are going— 
because one way is home, the other way is novelty. For me 
this does not work. I feel equally at home on both sides, 
and can never be sure of being understood when I say “we.” 
I like this feeling of having two homes: it gets rid of nostalgia, 
and gives you a warm feeling whichever way you happen 
to be going. I try quite consciously to detach myself from too 
warm a loyalty to either home. It was Orwell, I believe, 
who said that nationalism was the only really potent force 
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discovered by our century. But it should have no place in 
the universities. So I allow myself the smugness of feeling 
Atlantean—born on one side, a citizen of the other; the 
prisoner of neither, at home on both. 

I read recently a funny and provoking speech by my 
London colleague Lord Annan, Provost of University 
College. He was invited to New York by the Modern 
Languages Association to address their recent general session. 
He chose as his theme Through the Looking Glass . He spoke 
of an . . . “American Alice . . . climbing through into a more 
specialized meritocratic land while the British Alice is 
groping towards a more democratic system of higher 
education.” He clearly thought that the British Alice would 
have the longer journey. Annan’s mind may have turned 
towards Alice because of Jonathan Miller’s recent contro¬ 
versial television setting, regarded by the B.B.C. as unsuit¬ 
able for children. Mine turned to Mark Twain simply 
because I opened up my Bartlett to look for Berkeley’s lines 

Westward the course of empire takes its way; 

The first four acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day: 

Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 

Which, of course, comes from his 1752 On the Prospect oj 
Planting Arts and Learning in America . I felt that the present 
state of the University of California at Berkeley made these 
lines a poor place to look for a title for this chapter on cross- 
Atlantic university comparisons—so I turned the pages over 
and hit on Twain. 

Annan’s point, I assume, is that North America’s evolu¬ 
tion is the mirror image of England’s. Certainly I used to feel 
at McGill that if I ran as hard as I could I slipped slowly 
backwards: whereas in England, a slow sort of country, I 
sometimes find I can advance while sitting quite still in 
my study. Perhaps if I, too, had gone to Lewis Carroll for a 
title I would have preferred the Wonderland: Alice, not 
climbing through a looking glass, but burrowing into a 
subterranean phantasy-world. For there, at least, we are 
all on familiar ground. We might find a Canadian Alice, 
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earnest, bilingual, aspiring—but unable to get through the 
little door into the garden because of her size. 

I find myself constantly wanting to make these apt trans- 
Atlantic comparisons. But is Canada’s academic pattern 
really like American Alice’s? Is it moving towards merito¬ 
cracy, towards specialization? How does it compare with 
that of Britain, with which it has so many links? I can give 
you no glib answers, because after working in the university 
systems of both sides my chief impression is that they are too 
complex for comparisons. I can only speculate, impression¬ 
istically. 

I suppose the most obvious difference lies in admissions 
policy. Nearly everyone in Canada thinks that there should 
be a university place for every youngster who has enough 
brains. The universities themselves agree, and make 
strenuous efforts to find the staff to teach the resulting 
crowds, and to build fast enough to accommodate them. 
In general they set some kind of threshold mark in the 
provincial high school certificate examinations—say 60 to 
70 per cent—and then state publicly their willingness to 
admit everyone who gets this mark or better. And in most 
places there are even signs of over provision. In Ontario, 
for example, some of the universities were canvassing under¬ 
graduate entrants in the summers of 1965 and 1966. At 
McGill, where admission has traditionally been from 
provincial eleventh grade, the presence of a formidable 
“quality” lobby on its Board and elsewhere, and a strong 
tradition of research and graduate studies, have not pre¬ 
vented the university from keeping its doors wide open to 
the local constituency on this threshold basis. 

No such policy holds in Britain. We are rigidly constrained 
to an overall number of full-time students determined by the 
government. This number, even after the post-Robbins 
expansion, is about half that of the fully qualified who 
present themselves. The other half are supposed to go to 
the “public sector” of post-secondary education—the 
teachers’ training colleges, the technical colleges, and so on. 
Through a number of devices—the external examinations 
of the University of London, examinations approved by 
the Council for National Academic Awards, and the new 
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Bachelor of Education degrees of some universities— 
students in the public sector can get degrees, though most 
of them don’t. But the cachet of a university training in 
Britain is so high in public esteem that there is intense 
competition to get entry into the “private sector.” Small 
wonder, when admission to a university is a near guarantee 
of public scholarship support, regardless of where you 
happen to live. 

We have in these two approaches a populist and an elitist 
view. The Canadian view resides in the conviction that the 
child is born with certain rights, and that these have priority 
in determining university admissions policy. You can 
exclude him if he fails to show that he has enough brains 
(even this is lacking in some other jurisdictions) but if he 
does prove his merit, you may not deny him entry to a 
university worthy of the name. You must hence expand your 
universities in step with demand at the minimum level of 
aptitude. The elitist view in Britain agrees that the child 
has rights, but only the right to fight his way into the 
exalted upper tier of institutions. If he isn’t good enough 
to gain entry into the universities, you provide facilities 
for him in the public sector. Your object is to protect 
standards. The universities must uphold the highest intel¬ 
lectual standards, and you dilute them if you cater to the 
not-so-gifted. Moreover you insist on a very curious division. 
The universities must be autonomous, and look after their 
own affairs with income mainly derived in block grant form 
from the University Grants Committee; not even the 
Public Accounts Committee has in the past access to their 
books. The colleges of education, the technical colleges, 
and the others of the public sector must remain under 
direct bureaucratic control via local education authorities. 
In a nutshell, the Canadian system is based on the logic of 
the rights of the citizen; the British on the paramount need 
to preserve the intellectual standing of her universities for, 
as a certain journal used to say, “More means worse.” 

I don’t want to argue the merits of this division, which 
lies deep-rooted in the social history of the two countries— 
though I will say that two-tierism repels me. I much prefer 
the widespread North American idea that the university 
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community has total responsibility for all education above 
the technical level. I think it is good for us to look after the 
full range of studies from the liberal arts baccalaureate 
to the higher doctorates and the professional degrees. But 
to justify my preference I should have to delve deeper into 
history than I have got space for. Instead I want to look at 
a few of the consequences of the two approaches. 

One immediate difference is the sheer downright tidiness 
of the British system. It. is neat, predictable, efficient and 
seemingly indestructible. Take admissions, for example: the 
whole thing is handled for all places, in all English and 
Welsh universities, by the Universities Central Council for 
Admissions—U.C.C.A. They maintain a most efficient 
clearing house; the student puts down his preferences, and 
U.C.C.A. then circulate his papers until they come to rest 
somewhere—perhaps in the pile of rejections. At the other 
end of the process, admissions are usually handled by 
departments, who often interview many more than they 
accept—certainly at least all they accept. When their 
self-imposed quota is filled, they close their lists. The student 
anywhere in Britain can choose any university he wants, 
and can take his local authority maintenance grant any¬ 
where—even to Trinity College, Dublin, in some cases. 
And each university accepts only as many as it can cater for. 
Or take administration: consider, for example, deans 
elected for one or two year terms, without budgetary or 
policy-making powers. Principals, masters, vice-chancellors 
and so on without deputies, and hence overworked on com¬ 
mittees, senates and councils; but behind them a race of 
first class professional administrators, much criticized but at 
root deeply respected by their academic colleagues, pro¬ 
tecting their vice-chancellors from the paperasse. Quinquen¬ 
nial budgets, with virtually automatic progression from 
one year to the next; fixed scales and automatic salary 
increments, eliminating inter-university poaching. Elaborate 
committee systems, involving external experts, to govern all 
senior and many junior appointments. Complete and 
unquestioned authority over academic policy by the pro¬ 
fessoriate—which excludes four-fifths of the teaching staff. 
Again, it is tidy and admirable. All of it depends, however, 
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on the concept of planning and order and on centralized 
control, fiscal and administrative; and of course it assumes 
regulation of numbers. It can do anything except quickly 
change course. 

At first sight the Canadian universities stand in direct 
antithesis. One is conscious in them of seething activity, 
of the openness of questions, of the lack of crystallized 
procedures. The average dean is a much-harassed man, 
searching for staff in a ruggedly competitive market-place, 
urging on the building contractors, arguing with professors. 
He takes the students as they come, and can rarely hide 
behind quotas. Moreover he is not elected by his colleagues 
as a man safe to trust as a chairman of faculty for a couple 
of years. He is the president’s man, picked because he has 
shown an aptitude for administration. He does most of the 
work done by the master of an English college, and a great 
deal more besides. But he has less privileges, much less help, 
and less prestige in society. Beyond him, the president sits, 
the sole voice of faculty opinion on the board of governors, 
the sole source of administrative authority to the staff and 
students. He is quite unlike the British Vice-Chancellor; 
upon his shoulders, broad though they usually are, rain 
kicks as well as burdens—and honorary degree hoods. The 
full tension of Canada’s open university system, with its 
lack of controls and its freethinking experimental outlook, 
builds up inside him. The British Vice-Chancellor knows 
that he can move things only slowly, and that he will not be 
allowed by his colleagues or by the University Grants 
Committee to deviate far from an approved course. So he 
does not need to be a restless go-getter. He has his anxieties: 
but they are not likely to foreshorten his life. 

I suspect, however, that it is in curricular matters that 
these two university systems diverge most widely—where 
prim order and the brink of chaos seem to oppose themselves. 
In Britain the honours degree still rules most of the roosts— 
specialization upon a single main discipline, with limited 
adventures into nearby cognate subjects. The student 
belongs intellectually to the department of his chosen field. 
It registers him, teaches him and examines him. The uni¬ 
versity around him may attract his leisure interests, it may 
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offer him rich side benefits. But the department will be his 
usual home supplemented at Oxbridge by College member¬ 
ship. From this spring other things. The British university 
teacher in effect controls entry into his classroom. He is 
able to ensure that his class is homogeneous to a degree 
unknown in North America. For example, in the British 
honours school of which I was recently joint head every 
student had entered with three advanced-level general cer¬ 
tificates of education; and all had such a certificate in the 
honours field. For all practical purposes I taught no-one not 
thus hand-picked and prestressed. Of course I do not pretend 
that it is always as monolithic as this: but a glance at the 
U.C.C.A. admissions handbook, or at university calendar, 
confirms that it is the usual sort of arrangement. 

There are honours schools in Canada, too, excellent ones: 
for example in Toronto or McGill. And the licence of the 
francophone universities is a close relative. These, neverthe¬ 
less, are exceptions. The ordinary Canadian curriculum 
contains a large element of the elective system, whereby the 
student picks courses freely from many disciplines. Moreover 
it is next door to impossible, the high school systems being 
what they are, to pre-ordain departmental entrance require¬ 
ments. Indeed the departments often play a minor role in 
the admissions and registration process. At McGill I recall 
the suspense of the first days of term, walking into classrooms 
to see if one had no students, ten students or a hundred for 
one’s course: and then conducting a sort of Gallup poll to 
find out the full and extraordinary range of their back¬ 
grounds, interests and ambitions. In place of British homo¬ 
geneity one finds the melting pot. Again I do not wish to 
exaggerate: it is not always like this. Only specialists get into 
courses in quantum mechanics, even in the most liberal 
institutions. But the tendency remains. 

At the postgraduate level the contrast is still there, but 
the whole picture changes. Canadian universities have 
generally preferred the American model for their masters 
and doctors programmes. There is much course work, 
because the student usually enters with a less specialized 
background than the British expect; the masters degree is 
more and more dominated by these courses, and the thesis 
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is necessarily reduced in scale (though my own problem was 
to convince my students that a short, good thesis on a very 
limited subject was preferred to a sort of dry run for a 
doctorate). Even for the doctorate course work tends to 
persist, and preliminary examinations are normally re¬ 
quired: indeed they can be quite fearsome, as can the 
language requirement, an incubus to the modern Canadian 
student. In all this Canada has learned from her U.S. 
neighbours, and not from Britain: the routes of entry have 
been McGill and Toronto, for long members of the Associa¬ 
tion of American Universities, and the individual Canadian 
scholars who did their graduate work in the States. 

As in the United States, this elaborate coursework base 
requires an equally elaborate administrative structure. 
Canadian universities have graduate schools or faculties, 
organized horizontally across all disciplines, and chaired by 
a Dean whose only ancestors are American. This Dean’s 
function, and that of the faculty he chairs, is very different 
from that of the undergraduate Deans. He has little or no 
budget, he appoints few staff, he is often neglected by the 
alumni (much to his relief). In some places he may even be 
neglected by his president, on the grounds that those who 
spend no money cut no ice. Yet he is potentially the most 
important figure on the campus, for he is the only man 
(apart from the President) with responsibilities across the 
whole university—and his are primarily intellectual. The 
advancement of knowledge is the central part of the aca¬ 
demic job, from which teaching must flow. The graduate 
dean’s job, and that of his faculty, is to see that knowledge 
advances on as broad a front as possible: and that critical 
and intellectual standards are roughly equated between 
disciplines as incompatible as theology and molecular 
biology. Of course this essential role gets obscured by the 
day-to-day chores of office: of course the various under¬ 
graduate faculties will tend to be defensively parochial. But 
the role remains essential. 

Yet in Britain they get along without it. There are no 
graduate deans. It is assumed without argument that indi¬ 
vidual faculties, and even departments, have vertically- 
organized responsibility for all aspects of their fields from 
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admissions to the higher doctorates. It does not bother the 
British that the Ph.D. is awarded by many different facul¬ 
ties, or that the Ph.D. awarded in arts is very unlike that 
awarded in medicine. The only body likely to glance at the 
problem is the senate or one of its committees—for example 
the Academic Council of the University of London. The 
whole atmosphere is one of “ hands off and leave it to depart¬ 
ments. 55 There is much of the gentlemen’s club about their 
universities—an agreement not to voice suspicions that a 
pretty scandalous state of affairs exists across the hall. 

And the British have never completely convinced them¬ 
selves that you need to teach a graduate student, or that he 
needs somewhere to sit. This cavalier attitude has been 
exaggerated, I suspect; British professors (and readers and 
lecturers, too) are conscientious and responsible men. They 
do not admit students to do graduate work and then 
consciously neglect them. The informal friendliness of a good 
British department is a very splendid thing—ask any ten 
graduate students from overseas in London, for example, 
and nine will praise their supervisors and their departments. 
Several of the universities also offer a fine range of specialist 
disciplines rare in Canada, and as long as the student 
doesn’t seek formally to register in such places, he is normally 
free to profit from any door he finds unlocked. It is on the 
formal side of things where bewilderment is common. Until 
recently there were very few post-graduate lecture courses, 
for example, and some of those described in current calen¬ 
dars cannot in practice be found. The best things in British 
universities often seem to happen by accident. 

To some extent, of course, the lack of a graduate faculty 
reflects the small size of British institutions. The University 
of London, for example, has 12,000 graduate students dis¬ 
tributed between an astonishing range of disciplines and 
degrees. At first sight a Graduate Faculty looks a natural 
device. But in fact the Academic Registrar of the university 
copes with them more or less as he does with the even larger 
flock of undergraduates. Their registration, assignment of 
supervisors and examiners rests with the university-wide 
federations of teachers in the chosen discipline called boards 
of studies: and for other questions the student deals with his 
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own vertically-organized college. No senior person with 
university-wide responsibilities is involved other than the 
Academic Registrar. The key to the situation is the division 
of that huge student body, graduate and under-graduate 
alike, into the colleges or schools (as they are technically 
called) and institutes that federally comprise the university, 
thirty-eight of them, no less, among which to spread the 
enrolment. My own college has 750 postgraduates, or about 
forty per cent of the total student body. We have deans of 
arts and science, but it is the heads of departments and the 
college registrar who deal with their problems. 

I have said enough, perhaps, to indicate that Canadian 
and British universities are by no means identical, neither as 
to objectives nor as to structure. Yet they are clearly near 
relatives. One has only to cross the Channel from Britain to 
France, the Low Countries or Germany to find university 
systems that differ radically from ours, a difference not 
lessened by the debt that we all owe to nineteenth-century 
academic innovations in Germany. Our English-speaking 
universities are, in the world context, a recognizable family. 
Those of Australia and New Zealand also belong, as do the 
English-speaking universities of South Africa. And across 
tropical Africa one sees new universities which spring, for the 
most part, from British initiative, aided more recently by 
vital American help. Naturally the university systems of the 
developing countries whose working language is English 
reflect our own in structure and outward form: they were 
the creations, after all, of colonial policy given expression by 
such pioneers as John Lockwood and Eric Ashby. 

It bothers me, however, that no formal links bind together 
the English speaking universities: the Commonwealth 
Universities join together in an Association, with a useful 
Bureau in London and the habit of running pleasant 
Congresses. The International Association of Universities 
goes far beyond the English language, and from its head¬ 
quarters in Paris seeks to be fully universal. So we can 
commune together as Commonwealth universities—which 
excludes the Americans (who nevertheless sent a large and 
splendid team to the Commonwealth Universities Congress 
in London in 1963); and we can commune ecumenically on 
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a world basis at the Congresses of the I.A.U. But we can’t 
specifically group ourselves as English-speaking universities, 
as the French have recently done. 

Perhaps it is just as well: one respects, for example, the 
deep feeling of relationship with the continental universities 
that is widespread in the U.S. So I set aside any project for 
organizing a world association of English-language universi¬ 
ties, for which I doubt if I have the organizing ability! Let 
me instead tackle the very much more manageable question: 
can we and should we do anything more to interconnect the 
universities of Britain and Canada? 

There are, of course, certain links already: the Rhodes 
scholarships have done their work, and one finds the Rhodes 
scholars across Canada in key places, not least the universi¬ 
ties and education departments. The Athlone scholars have 
now joined the cross-Atlantic movement. A considerable 
part of the faculty of the typical Canadian university is made 
up of scholars who have in their own persons made the link 
concrete—Canadians who went to Britain for graduate 
work, Britons who emigrated to Canada to fill vacant posts. 
The expansion of Canadian universities is so rapid that there 
is no prospect that in the near future Canada can staff her 
own universities. Not nearly enough potential teachers are 
produced, so import from Britain or the U.S. either of 
returning Canadians or immigrants is bound to go on. 
Hence there is a guarantee that a considerable fraction of the 
staffs of Canadian universities will have had part British or 
U.S. training. To me this is one of the best aspects of 
Canadian academic life: the remarkable blend of domestic 
and foreign experience that one meets in the faculty club. It 
is a major source of strength that is less common in Britain, 
which can easily staff her own universities—and generally 
does. 

Over the horizon, however, I see a new situation develop¬ 
ing—one where the flow across the Atlantic may change 
sign. Already many British honours graduates go to Canada 
or the United States for postgraduate training. Most of 
them do this because they have a zest for new experience, 
feeling the perennial restlessness of young Englishmen that 
has spread their language round the globe. Others go to 
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stay—because they see wider horizons across the Atlantic. 
This westward trek will grow, and can do nothing but good. 
What, I think, has so far gone unsaid is that it may well 
become a necessary trek—necessary for the future of the 
British universities themselves. 

The British are accustomed to a comforting feeling of 
complacency about their universities. The latter are good, 
and standards are high. One has only to do as I have done, 
to go from Canada to the headship of a London college, to 
realize their intellectual strength. Britain has been able for 
many decades, in fact, to keep up a healthy balance of trade 
in ideas: she has more than her share of Nobel prize-winners, 
and the universities can normally command their services. 
It is easy to do as I suspect many Oxbridge men do—and 
many senior politicians too (the two classes overlap, by the 
way): that is, to regard Britain’s role in this respect as secure. 
To be sure, in other words, that the foreigner must come to 
Britain for advanced training: but that Britain herself can 
be self-sustaining, and has no great need of what other 
university systems offer. 

For myself I feel no such complacency. The British 
universities are now tightly locked into a state-dominated 
frame. Their financial resources are, in fact, quite strong, if 
your standard is income per capita. But they spend a 
gratifyingly large proportion of that income on teaching 
undergraduates. The huge classes, the conference sections, 
the teaching assistants, the closed-circuit TV—these 
necessities of the multiversity are unknown to them. They 
still teach the undergraduate, and give him pride of place. 
But this means that there are no major resources for new 
forms of research. About half the expenditures of the uni¬ 
versities in Britain are in fact on research; the University 
Grants Committee has held that teaching and research are 
inseparable, and magnificently defends the right of uni¬ 
versities so to staff and equip themselves that they can 
advance as well as spread their learning. Research Council 
support to the individual scholar is also, by Canadian 
standards, generous. 

The trouble is that there is no leeway. The pace of tech¬ 
nological and social change is very great. Every year creates 
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new skills, new protoprofessions, and thus the need to 
sophisticate the universities so that they can enter these areas 
to train the new men, and to advance matters still further. 
For these things I cannot at present see the resources. 
Present forecasts, apparently firm, are for a shrinkage of new 
capital investment in universities, on the grounds that the 
Robbins bulge has been accommodated; and the Treasury 
is insisting that the growth rate of civil science will also have 
to shrink. Perhaps this is inevitable, although I think it is 
simply short-sighted. For us in these pages it has another and 
simple meaning: that increasing numbers of Britons will 
have to seek postgraduate training overseas, because her 
own universities will have fallen, in some fields, behind the 
pace. And “overseas” will probably mean America. 

Canada will be able to meet some of this demand. Already 
several of her universities have, in certain fields, outdis¬ 
tanced the British in equipment, staff and opportunities. 
The outstanding capital investment now under way can only 
increase this differential. May I pay tribute here to the 
extraordinary things now going forward in Ontario? I had 
the opportunity in 1965 /66 to see some of the advanced work 
of all the provincially-assisted universities—fourteen in all— 
on whom the Ontario government plans to invest a further 
$600 to $800 million in the next five years. Investment alone 
will not build universities: it will be hard for some of the 
newcomers to fill their superb new buildings. But where, as 
for example at Queen’s, Toronto, McMaster and Western, 
this investment is grafted on to old-established cores of solid 
achievement; or where, as for example at Carleton, a new 
foundation seizes imaginatively the opportunities of its 
locality: then the capital invested yields quickly and 
abundantly. Ontario is attempting a simultaneous expansion 
and sophistication of her universities: and I foresee that the 
flood of British graduates coming to them, not for adventure 
or immigration, but simply because they offer better intel¬ 
lectual opportunities, will increase apace—if funds can be 
found. 

Certainly I hope so, because universities are by their 
nature international, supranational. Such exchanges are 
among the hopeful things about the western world. They 
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make sense for humanity. From time-to-time governments, 
for a variety of reasons—nationalism, the Pecksniff syn¬ 
drome, poverty—put obstacles in the way, as the British 
government threatens to do at present by putting up tuition 
fees to foreign students by a factor of three and a half. We 
must overcome these obstacles—I advocate a mixture of 
patient argument and explanation with occasional cries of 
anger. Of which this article is perhaps one. 

And of all the exchanges that are possible, that which 
makes most sense to me is the Anglo-Canadian. Just, inci¬ 
dentally, as I feel that the Franco-Canadian link makes 
sense, too, and for similar reasons. Flence I propose to con¬ 
tinue my transatlantic journeys until the day comes when 
others, besides myself and a few brothers, are in doubt as to 
where their home lies. 


THE CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY 


A Dialogue Between 
Christians and Marxists 

MILAN OPOCENSKY 

I 

DIALOGUE HAS BECOME A FASHIONABLE TERM. There is a 
danger that its frequent usage will hinder us from penetrat¬ 
ing more deeply into the phenomenon which it describes. 
Already now we can say that the sixties of this century will 
be remembered as a period in which contacts between two 
rather separate spiritual families increased considerably. 
Marxism and Christianity—two “closed systems' 5 —have 
opened up toward each other and entered into a dialogue. 
It is true that still only relatively small groups on both sides 
are involved. However, on this level, quality and intensity 
matter more than the quantitative aspect. The new climate 
created by the pontificate of John XXIII encouraged new 
contacts between Italian Christians and Marxists (Togliatti, 
Luporini, Radice). Meetings between Protestants and 
ideologists of the Communist Party in France also took 
place. One of the speakers for the French Marxists was 
Roger Garaudy. Much credit for fostering and developing 
these discourses on the European Continent should be given 
to an organization of Roman Catholic intellectuals called 
Paulus-Gesellschaft (with headquarters in Freilassing/YVest 
Germany). The conferences in Salzburg and Chiemsee, 
which were organized by the Paulus-Gesellschaft and in which 
also Marxist philosophers from socialist countries partici¬ 
pated, were followed with much attention and full comment 
by the Church and secular press. 

I would like to concentrate on Christians and Marxists in 
Prague—on their meetings within a socialist society. Sceptics 
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sometimes maintain that Marxism is interested in a dialogue 
only where it struggles for political recognition. Where it 
has become the leading ideology there dialogue is believed 
to be put aside or even silenced by some administrative 
means. It is fair to say that the fifties was an epoch in which 
direct contacts between Marxists and Christians were negli¬ 
gible. Cooperation existed only as far as the practical issues 
of building the socialist foundations of society were con¬ 
cerned. Books and brochures were published which often 
criticized Christian tradition and Church life from a primi¬ 
tive position. Christians could reply to those attacks by their 
faithfulness and devotion but were in fact limited in their 
activities to the regular forms of Church life. Under such 
circumstances the conditions for an open and public discus¬ 
sion did not exist. What has caused the change? What has 
brought about the opening-up which we described earlier? 

There are many factors which were instrumental and 
played a role. Socialist society has been undergoing for 
several years a process of democratization which followed 
the consolidation of the national political situation. A notice¬ 
able relaxation in international relations culminated in 1963 
in the signing of the partial test ban treaty. The Cold War of 
the old type slowly became an anachronism. These factors 
led to a more thorough appraisal of the problems of ideology 
and worldview (Weltanschauung ). 

However, I am convinced that the shift within Marxism 
toward dialogue, toward a deepening and greater openness 
was also due to a certain manner of living and thinking on 
the part of Christians or simply to the fact of their presence 
and existence within the young socialist society. This is in 
itself a complicated matter. Churches come to grips with 
revolutionary changes very slowly and only after a hard 
struggle. Many people were bitter or indifferent; others were 
hostile. Local congregations often became a refuge from the 
noise and pressure outside. From the very beginning, how¬ 
ever, there were individuals and groups of Christians who 
were struggling for a positive and open attitude toward new 
realities and who realized their responsibility for everything 
in the Church and beyond her frontiers. This attitude was 
open to justified criticism. It was marked by an awareness of 
repentance and was full of deep self-criticism. These Chris- 
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tians knew that faith does not surrender to feelings of fatalism 
and pessimism. He who believes does not resign. Faith turns 
us straight to face historical realities. It helps us to realize 
our solidarity with man. “When we rightly understand the 
substance and mission of the Church of Jesus Christ, then all 
the differences between the Germans and the Slavs, Roman¬ 
ians and Anglo-Saxons, Europeans and Asians, yes, even 
between liberals and Communists, believers and atheists, 
disappear. Today’s situation has unmasked us all. We stand 
bare and naked before one another; we experience our soli¬ 
darity in sin and suffering, in guilt and poverty.” 1 A Chris¬ 
tian existence based on these insights has greatly contributed 
to the creation of a new atmosphere in which Christians and 
Marxists could meet on a new level. I would like to underline 
again how much the person of John XXIII has meant. I am 
afraid that militant Roman Catholic circles in Eastern 
Europe (cf., e.g., the power struggle of the Roman Church 
in Poland) did not possess that convincing and over¬ 
whelming force which radiates from the words and deeds 
of “good Pope” John. 

In my discussions I have often come across the view that 
Marxism is a closed, immobile and ossified system which 
cannot be influenced or changed in any way. Perhaps 
Marxists themselves should be blamed that many people 
take some statements of the Marxist classics as unchangeable 
dogmas. This is certainly a profoundly false notion. Marxism 
as a philosophical approach toward reality and also as a move¬ 
ment would be condemned to perish if this were the case. 
On the contrary, the development of recent years confirms 
the suggestion that Marxist thinking is undergoing a puri¬ 
fying process and that it is capable of renewal and further 
self-examination. A real Marxist reacts sensitively to every¬ 
thing which is vital and a living reality. In his encounter 
with Christianity the Marxist atheist cannot deny that he is 
confronted with the manifestations of faith and with theo¬ 
logical reflection which cannot be met by the stereotype 
criticisms of religion. Out of the encounter of a living faith 
with Marxism which is open enough for the realities of life 
is born a new possibility. The conditions for a dialogue and 


II* L- Hrom&dka, Gospel jor Atheists (RISK, published by the Youth Depart¬ 
ment of the World Council of Churches, I, No. 1), p. 18. 
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a mutually enriching experience now exist. In all modesty 
we may say that this fresh wind in Marxist thinking is also 
the result of openness on the part of Christians. It is very 
easy to criticize. However, we should ask what we as a 
Church or individuals have done to help our partner develop 
in theory and practice, to open up and not to become rigid. 

II 

The Seminar which takes place on Mondays in the 
Faculty of Philosophy of the Charles University, Prague, 
and which in October, 1966, started its fifth session had 
rather small and unspectacular beginnings. It started with 
some purely personal contacts between a few Christians and 
Marxists in the late fifties. It is worth mentioning that the 
years 1957-62 were a period of intensive anti-religious efforts. 
During that time the attention of atheists was focused on 
various expressions of Christian life. In spite of many tradi¬ 
tional and old-fashioned aspects of Christian behaviour 
Marxists became aware of something new which provoked 
and, at the same time, attracted them. What is that driving 
force toward living forms of religiosity? What ground had 
been covered by Protestant theology in the last fifty years? 
What is the contribution of men like Barth, Bultmann, 
Bonhoeffer, Hromadka, Tillich, Teilhard de Chardin? It is 
obvious that atheism attacks and criticizes but is also capable 
of being deepened and of undergoing self-criticism. Some 
methods of atheist activity are being examined from the 
Marxist position. 2 

It was during this period that J. L. Hromadka published 
his study Gospel for Atheists . 3 The author concerns himself 
with the thorough-going secularization and demythologiza¬ 
tion which later on was widely discussed in theological 
circles and by student groups. 4 We Christians often speak 

2 M. Machovec, About Methods oj Atheist Education (published in Czech; Filoso- 
ficky casopis CSAV, 1959), pp. 678-94. 

3 J. L. Hrom&dka, Evangelium jur Atheisten (Berlin: Kiithe Vogt Verlag, 1958). 
Also published in English (see above, footnote 1), French, Japanese, Finnish, 
etc. 

4 Paul M. van Buren, The Secular Meaning of the Gospel (New York: Macmillan, 
1963); R. G. Smith, Secular Christianity (London: Collins, 1966); E. Loen, 
Sdkularisation (Miinchen: Kaiser, 1965); Student World 1963, No. 1. 
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about atheism in a self-righteous manner and without 
indicating that we also have to grapple with the temptation 
of unbelief. When all values are tested and at stake, a genuine 
meeting between man and man is indispensable. Only he 
who is prepared to descend into the depths of human 
existence in full awareness of his own fragility and guilt is 
in a position to meet other men. It is necessary that we go 
down to a deeper level and that we penetrate into the strata 
which lie under the surface of ideologies and Weltanschauungen . 
Where something new is under construction there is a danger 
that the achievements of the past will be ignored and that a 
spiritual vacuum will be created. Science and technology 
cannot fill the human heart. They cannot silence urgent 
questions of the human conscience. Man who was touched 
and moulded by a revolutionary process suddenly seeks a 
secure moral norm and looks for a perspective of the future. 
The society newly emerging with pains and under difficul¬ 
ties stands before a gigantic task: to awake in man a feeling 
of responsibility for a common effort and, at the same time, 
to prepare man for a spiritual struggle into which he was 
placed by the changes accomplished. In the spiritual en¬ 
counter between Christian faith and Marxist humanism it is 
not a clash of two competing world views that really matters. 
The Christian and the Marxist are both interested in man. 
Faith is concerned with the possibility of full freedom and of 
maximal dignity for man. They cannot be achieved without 
unceasing self-scrutiny, humility, and serving love. The serv¬ 
ice of the real Church has no limitations. The Church cannot 
separate herself from the world. It is a permanent task of 
Christians to live out of repentance and in love, to serve in 
joy and to radiate hope. 

Marxists have a choice of ignoring such a voice, sup¬ 
pressing it by force or undertaking a systematic and critical 
study. Their best men choose the last way. I have already 
said that in my understanding Marxism is a creative method 
of thinking which is in a position to react sensitively to 
whatever is authentic and vital. Some philosophers were 
struck by the genuine authenticity of the Christian witness 
and began to analyze the work of recent Roman Catholic 
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and Protestant theology. 5 Here the name of Milan Machovec 
(Charles University, Prague) must be mentioned first. His 
publications are epoch-making in the field of Marxist criti¬ 
cism of religion. 6 He does not repeat trivial quotations taken 
out of their original context but tries to approach “the 
mature forms of religiosity” in a fresh and original way. He 
realizes that a dialogue with Christians influenced by the 
Dialectic Theology (Barth, Bonhoeffer, Hromadka) will be 
more difficult and complex. 

In his book on the meaning of human life Machovec 
develops the ethics of dialogue. He argues that the dialogue 
is a supreme expression in the contact of human beings with 
each other. Man matures through his work and through 
dialogue. A functional contact between individuals is not 
necessarily a real meeting ( Begegnung ) and more opportuni¬ 
ties for encounter are not necessarily guarantees that they 
indeed will happen. In our time people experience loneliness 
more than ever before. A dialogue is an encounter of two 
individuals or groups in which the total opening of man 
toward man is the goal. It is an existential dialogue, not 
only an exchange of ideas and of knowledge. Man needs 
dialogue as he needs fresh air, work, friends, love. Only the 
dialogue can offer me a real friend, a man who is not 
“beside me” but “with me.” The condition of the dialogue 
is the courage “to open up”—to reveal not only my strength 
but also my weakness. It means that I put all my conscious¬ 
ness at the disposal of the other, be he friend or rival. Because 
of the truth I must play fair. It is indispensable that I have 
a concrete interest in the partner of the dialogue. The use of 
coercion and the use of dialogue rule each other out. Man 
can and must feel his responsibility also for his adversary. 
It must come to an encounter between people of different 
backgrounds and convictions and they must together take up 
the burning issues of human existence. According to 
Machovec the most serious obstacle in the way of develop- 

5 A special department of the Sociological Institute (within the Academy of 
Sciences) pursues the study of religion. The team has undertaken a socio¬ 
logical research project of religiosity in the Northern Moravian region, the 
results of which were published in Social Compass. 

G M. Machovec, Marxismus und Dialektische. Thcologie (Zurich: E. V. Z. Verlag, 
1965); The Meaning of Human Life (published in Czech: Prague, 1965). A book 
on Augustine will be published in 1967. 
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ment of dialogue is the progressive specialization and institu¬ 
tionalization of life. The Communist system, which should 
be a kind of “anti-system, 55 must wrestle with these obstacles. 
The Communist epoch should be a period of the maximally 
developed dialogue. An ideological struggle does not elimi¬ 
nate dialogue. Dialogue is the condition of any ideological 
encounter. 

Man also needs for his maturing the inner dialogue . Chris¬ 
tians pray—and their prayer is a mystified form of an inner 
dialogue. Atheist humanism must develop a demystified 
inner dialogue. Only such dialogue can bring moral growth 
of man and a real “conversion. 55 This conversion is not an 
act of self-denial but of self-discovery and self-realization. 
An inner dialogue enables me to encounter my own death. 

Ill 

In the fall of 1964 regular meetings (Seminars) were started 
at the Faculty of Philosophy. Marxists and Christians of 
various denominations (both theologians and lay people) 
participate. The group is made up of forty to sixty younger 
intellectuals. Students are only a small minority. The pur¬ 
pose of the Seminar is to create a basis for open and sincere 
discussions. The representatives of both “spiritual families 55 
give talks and share in the dialogue. There were also some 
foreign visitors who spoke in the Seminar, e.g. Prof. H. 
Braun (Mainz), G. Wetter (Rome), A. Rasker (Leiden) 
and Ch. West (Princeton). The topics discussed helped to 
deepen understanding and knowledge on both sides. I list 
some of the themes: a scientific worldview, the openness of a 
system, Judaism, Bultmann’s conception of Jesus, S. Kierke¬ 
gaard, T. G. Masaryk, Teilhard de Chardin, Kabbala, 
Mystics, the Ecumenical Movement, the Second Vatican 
Council, the meaning of prayer in the Christian life, religion 
in the U.S.A., the Christian contribution to socialist society, 
Man in Chinese tradition, the ontology of Buddhism. 

The first results of these meetings were not spectacular. 
There was no “victory 55 on the one or the other side. What 
is most valuable is the jact that they happen! Anyone who knows 
the recent development of Marxist philosophy realizes that 
such events are not a matter of course. We come together, 
we learn to understand and to respect each other. We also 
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learn to see our limitations and shortcomings. The Marxists 
may object and say that the Christians are not in a position 
to communicate the reality by which they live. We en¬ 
counter time and again the problem of hermeneutics and of 
language. Some Marxists recognize that Christians speak 
about a reality which a Marxist cannot grasp and which 
nevertheless seems to him to be living and authentic. In one 
of our discussions I warned of the temptation to explain away 
evil. My Marxist friends understood, I think, that we can 
easily become the victims of evil if we simply explain it away 
by referring to some external factors (social circumstances, 
lack of knowledge). Evil, suffering, death—these are the ques¬ 
tions which Marxist humanism cannot evade and must take 
up. People look for a purpose in their lives. Man cannot live 
profoundly and fully without the dimension which tran¬ 
scends his everyday life. Conflict situations are also created 
in a society where many old structures have changed. Who is 
responsible for those who have become outcasts, marginal 
elements? Who will offer to the life of man a perspective 
of hope? 

It seems to me that some Marxists operate on two levels. 
They try to express themselves in purely rationalistic 
categories. The problems to which I referred (death, suffer¬ 
ing, purpose of life) lie beyond the rational level and are 
being discovered on a deeper level of human existence. 
Roger Garaudy suggests that Marxist thought should inte¬ 
grate a dimension of love and the category of transcendence. 
I hope that Marxism in the process of its renewal will be able 
to open itself fully toward the anthropological question and 
will attempt to give its answers in a broad historical and 
social context. 

It is a grave mistake to assume that Marxism is a phenom¬ 
enon of the nineteenth century which strangely survives in 
our time. I repeat: Marxism is undergoing a revival and 
deserves our full attention. We Christians need a dialogue 
with Marxists also for our own growth. And what direction 
the further development of Marxist thought will take de¬ 
pends on us, too; we are faced with the alternative of con¬ 
tinuing to live in a church-ghetto or of being involved in a 
pluralistic world. 


THE CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY 


Comedy-Human and Divine 

JOSEPH C. McLELLAND 


“Life does not cease to be comic because somebody 
dies. Neither does it cease to be tragic because some¬ 
body laughs.” (G. B. Shaw) 

“Comedy is an escape, not from truth but from despair; 
a narrow escape into faith.” (Christopher Fry) 

george Bernard shaw, irrepressible iconoclast and jester, 
grew terribly serious in his “religious 55 plays. His last word 
was the word of tragedy—of St. Joan he wrote: “A lady 
who was for burning, and for sainthood too.” Shaw grasped 
the duality of life, the twofold rhythm of our human con¬ 
dition; but despite his insight into the revolutionary potential 
of Christianity, he could appeal only to the progressive 
Life-force for a possible resolution of the tension between 
tragic and comic. Christopher Fry, on the other hand, 
moves from the resolution as accomplished fact, so that “the 
lady’s not for burning, 55 and even “the dark is light enough.” 
It is this presupposition, this decision about the ultimate 
shape of reality, that determines the “comic sense of life. 55 

Nathan Scott has urged the development of “a Christian 
poetic” to move beyond the traditional elements of aesthetics 
laid down by Aristotle’s Poetics in the 4th century B.C. 1 
But apart from a few authors who are breaking new ground 
by asserting the significance of comedy—Scott, Fry, William 

•Nathan A. Scott, Jr., ed.: The New Orpheus: Essays Towards a Christian Poetic 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, 1964). 
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Lynch, Nelvin Vos 2 —it is usual to follow the classic line and 
opt for the tragic as the serious view of life, the essential 
dramatic mode. In this essay however we intend to present 
the opposite thesis: only a comic view honours the facts of 
life, the mystery of reality —and the happening of Gospel. 

What distinguishes tragedy and comedy? Definitions too 
soon given are cheap and deceiving. For instance, the 
popular idea that a happy ending defines the comic contains 
only part of the truth. The hedonism of our usual categories 
of reward and punishment, happiness and pain leads us 
into the problem of theodicy, the noble task of justifying 
God’s ways to man’s reason; in this sense “tragedy” may be 
taken as typical of the intellectual approach to reality. 
The stuff of comedy has to do rather with a different 
apprehension of the real—less conceptual or intelligible, 
more open to facticity, including the absurd. That is why 
“happening” is an apt modern word for this approach. It 
does not agree with the ancient rule on which Western 
philosophy and theology have been constructed, that “what- 
is must be intelligible” (the rational decision to identify 
being with intelligibility); it reckons with facts which defy 
intelligibility, and bows before a presence whose name it 
cannot pronounce. It forces a different question: Is lije worth 
celebrating , despite its contradictions ? Berdyaev reflects the pathos 
of such faith, which sees the shallowness of both pessimism 
and optimism—a pathos evident in Russian literature from 
Dostoevsky to Pasternak: 

‘Tragedy means a conflict between polarities, but it need not 
necessarily be a conflict between good and evil . . . the 
greatest tragedy is suffering caused by the good, not by evil, 
and consists in our being unable to justify life in terms of the 
distinction between good and evil . . . The most tragic 
situations in life are between values which are equally 
noble and worthy.’ 3 

2 Scott: ‘‘The Bias of Comedy and the Narrow Escape into Faith” ( The 
Christian Scholar , Spring, 1961); Christopher Fry: “Comedy” in Scott, cd. 
op. cit. (cf. G. Urang: “The Climate is the Comedy”, The Christian Scholar , 
Spring, 1963); William F. Lynch: Christ and Apollo (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1960); Nelvin Vos: The Drama of Comedy: Victim and Victor (Richmond: 
John Knox Press, 1966). 

3 Quoted by E. LaB. Chcrbonnier in Scott, ed.: The Tragic Vision and the 
Christian Faith (New York: Association Press, 1957), p. 29. 
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Tragedy basks in traditional and popular estimation as 
the serious and profound view of life. We are like those 
ancient Greeks who regarded comedy as rustic interlude 
designed to lighten the burden of seriousness imposed by 
the lengthy round of tragedies at the Dionysan festival. 
Moreover, comedy derives from phallic ritual—aren’t the 
best jokes so often suggestive? (C. S. Lewis once remarked 
that this was as it should be, putting man in his place by 
reminding him of his body; antidote to the sin of angelism). 
Today our problem has shifted noticeably, in that we lament 
the lack of the tragic hero from our stage: Willy Loman is 
the nearest our society can come. We are the age of the anti- 
hero, for we are wounded by unmeaning. In Rolf Hochhuth’s 
play The Deputy , the Doctor speaks to Riccardo the priest 
on the Auschwitz platform: 

If you insist on it, you’ll die here 

like a snail crushed under an auto tire— 

die as the heroes of today do die, namelessly, 

snuffed out by powers they have never known 

let alone can fight. In other words, meaninglessly. 

Convinced of our alienation, unsure of reconciliation, 
modern man clings to the security of his technics, discrete 
and neutral images of a dreamlike maya . Thus France’s New 
Novel, according to pioneer Alain Robbe-Grillet, is not 
trying to “say something,” for “The world is neither 
significance nor absurd. It is —quite simply.” His abstract 
scenarios for the Resnais film Last Year at Marienbad illustrate 
his point perfectly. What once was a stream of consciousness 
is now just an aimless flow, lacking a subject. 

In fact it is only where history is taken seriously, as product 
of freedom as well as destiny (Tillich) so that one can speak 
of “the self and the dramas of history” (Niebuhr)—only 
here does one encounter genuine tragedy and therefore 
genuine comedy. Where risk enters in, where man under¬ 
stands destiny but understands even better that he can strive 
against it, can take a chance, man learns to laugh, to joke, 
and at last to live. Comedy affords a better view of life than 
tragedy, a wider horizon and a longer pull. Yet by nature 
it resists definition and articulation, and so it is the bane of 
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analysts. Where tragedy invites sober meditation and 
learned treatises, comedy coyly suggests a romp, offers an 
invitation to the dance. If one is too serious about the comic, 
one has missed the point. . . . 

Ever since Aristotle we have been conditioned to equate 
dramatic catharsis with tragic theatre: “through pity and 
fear it achieves the purgation of such emotions.” 4 * The 
Philosopher believed that only “inferior audiences” preferred 
comedy and that even the Odyssey was spoiled by its 
“double plot” which makes it akin to comedy. In short: 
“Comedy is ... an imitation of men who are ‘inferior’ but 
not altogether vicious.” By contrast, the tragic hero was 
possessed of greater virtue (arete) but not perfection. Tragedy 
placed importance on plot, comedy on character. Now it is 
the contribution of those modern historians of the Greek 
Way—notably Gilbert Murray, F. M. Cornford, Jane 
Harrison and T. H. Gaster—to have uncovered for us the 
ritual origins of both tragic and comic drama, origins that 
had become obscured even by Aristotle’s time. 6 Murray’s 
thesis concerning the origin of tragedy, extended to comedy 
by Cornford’s research, shows the primitive Seasonal 
Pantomime that lies behind both dramatic forms. Central 
is the ritual contest (Agon) which leads to death and resur¬ 
rection, thence to sacred marriage. In classic Greek tragedy, 
the finale was often abridged to mere theophany (e.g. 
Dionysos in the Bacchac). But this dais ex machina made a 
“happy ending” less significant than the victim’s downfall, 
and the ceremonial lament. It was rather in those religious 
festivals associated with divine figures (e.g. Isis and Attis) 
that a genuine victory marked the dramatic climax, a return 
from death celebrated by joyous communal meal. This 
whole finale was called Hilaria. 

It is therefore historically revealing to state that comedy 
preserves a larger (or longer) view of life, maintaining its 
analysis through death until victory is achieved; in this 
sense, comedy includes tragedy but proceeds through and 

4 Poetics 1449b. 

‘e.g. Murray, excursus in Themis, J. Harrison; Cornford, The Origin of Attic 
Comedy ; Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion; Gaster, 

Thespis. 
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beyond it. Cornford’s summary is “Agon, Sacrifice, Feast, 
Marriage Komos,” the festal procession (komos) symbolic 
of the surprising joy effected by reconciliation. Here is the 
font, this folk drama in which the moments of human life 
are apprehended as a pattern to be expressed in mimetic 
rehearsal, community ritual. “The simplest and most 
primitive” ritual “is the dance: always at its beginnings a 
religious act, a wordless rite of temporary physical and 
emotive dedication to the unseen powers by whose virtue 
nature is as man takes it to be .” * 6 

How significant is it that modern theatre seems to be 
recovering something of this original spirit? The nineteenth 
century “theatre of illusion,” in which spectators watched 
an artful segment of life, has been replaced by experimental 
development ranging from expressionist and absurd types 
to ad hoc Happenings. Once again, that is, there is group 
involvement—no more “spectators” (viewers) or “audiences” 
(hearers): now we participate in the ritual. Jerzy Grotowski 
staged Marlowe’s Faustus in flashback technique: the 
“spectators” are seated at a horseshoe-shaped Table along 
with the actor, as guests at his last supper. (Is comment 
required?) Even the fact that we know the actor is real, 
compared with the part he is playing, is being turned to 
positive use by the dynamics of alienation, in Brechtian mode 
especially, so that it ministers to ritual involvement. 

Now it is of the essence of the dramatic experience that we 
should know that we are witnessing a performance. J. B. 
Priestley has developed this theory of drama: “a simultane¬ 
ous double response from the audience, on two different 
levels of the mind. On one level our imagination is captured 
and held by the characters and what happens to them. 
On the other level we ai'e still conscious of the fact that 
we are sitting in a playhouse, looking at and listening to 
actors. It is this double response that gives dramatic 
experience its unique character and value .” 7 
In comedy this experience is directed towards a specific 
image of man—man in his bodily nature, a creature of space 

°A. P. Rossiter: English Drama From Early Times to the Elizabethans (London: 

Hutchinson U. Lib., 1966), p. 17. 

7 Literature and Western Man (New York: Harper and Bros., 1960), p. 278. 
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and time, whose behaviour involves mechanical (in-human) 
motions capable of isolation and caricature, yet whose 
wholeness implies a sense of transcendence, of infinity, of 
ultimate concern. It is the first aspect, man’s bodily behaviour, 
that is most obviously comic. It may lead to irony and even 
to nausea as in Sartre and Camus, or to genuine humour 
in which incongruity (the fall of man into inhumanity) 
comes home. This laughter, in Bergson’s famous definition, 
is occasioned by “something mechanical encrusted on the 
living,” seen most clearly in the official, the pompous, 
artificial automatism—Moliere’s doctors, of course! But 
comedy is not simply concern for character as against plot, 
but the drive towards general types, the universal, the 
recovery of wholeness. In one of the most penetrating essays 
on our subject, Wylie Sypher concludes that there is a comic 
healing, a redemption, more broad and embracing than the 
tragic. “Tragedy needs a more single vision than comedy, 
for the comic perception comes only when we take a double 
view—that is, a human view—of ourselves, a perspective by 
incongruity. Then we take part in the ancient rite that is a 
Debate and a Carnival, a Sacrifice and a Feast .” 8 

It is just such redemptive insight into the human condition 
that much modern theatre is seeking. Experiment abounds 
with forms as old as history—“the curbstone pantomime” 
of the Watts Workshop, the group dynamics of The Lottery 
and its genre of enacting American inhumanity to Americans 
in New York and Watts, for example. Legitimate theatre is 
also playing with homiletic material: Peter Brooks’ play 
US examines the morality of the American role in Viet Nam 
(to the chagrin of Kenneth Tynan, among others). Yet like 
The Deputy, this “documentary theatre” wants to involve 
its audience, wants them to play this grim game of reality 
with those on stage. The point is made in earnest by Peter 
Weiss when during The Investigation he keeps the house lights 
on with spotlights playing over the eyes of the spectators. 
Robert Brustein, dean of the Yale Drama School, also 
encourages improvisational theatre. He speaks of the “rich 
joy” in which serious theatre can use satire and humour 


8 “Thc Meaning of Comedy” in Comedy (Meredith and Bergson), (New York: 
Doubleday Anchor, 1956), p. 255. 
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to deal with dark issues. He calls this mode a “third theatre 55 
beside traditional “serious drama 55 on the one hand and 
“light comedy 55 on the other. 

Yet something is missing. What is the model of reality 
assumed in modern theatre? That is, what sort of apprehen¬ 
sion of the real does it convey? In order to answer this, and 
to provide a bridge back to our opening thesis, let us note 
certain historical types. Dante’s Commedia must come first. 
By the simple title he meant “a poetic composition in a 
style intermediate between the sustained nobility of tragedy, 
and the popular tone of elegy. 55 Dante cared less for dramatic 
mode than for “style 55 —and a happy ending. The medieval 
morality play examined the ages of man, concentrating on 
death or the struggle for the Soule of Mankynd. Thus the 
Dance of Death is a not inept symbol for medieval drama, 
both mysteries and moralities. Yet because the Dance was 
ambiguous the comic sense of life showed through: “remember 
your end 55 could minister to man’s lust for life! “The 
Totentanz, then, like the clown, is amphoteric; and death, 
like laughter, ambivalent. 559 It is a fact that skull-rings are a 
favourite with prostitutes! 

A nobler illustration of the comic in medieval Europe is 
the mystery of a divine comedy, visible through the harrowing 
of hell and the rescue of Everyman. Yet its chief vehicle was 
the strange but salutary ludi which progressed in Christen¬ 
dom to such an extent that Innocent III had to issue a 
decree against them in 1207. This is a subject whose texts 
are obscure, and one hesitates to make too much of them. 
Rossiter suggests: “The ‘performances’ resulting from 
something very like the Joculator spirit got loose in church 
and cloister have therefore an interest as giving a possible 
light on the comic side of the new drama. It is conceivable 
that, like Saul, some spirits of Christmas revelry went out 
for asses and found a kingdom. 5510 The post-Christmas 
revels were chiefly the Feast of Fools, ruled by the naughty 
and despised subdeacons, and the child’s play of Holy 
Innocents’ Day, when the ecclesiastical hierarchy was taken 
over by children, ruled by a boy bishop. So damaging were 


9 Rossiter, op. cit p. 101. 

l0 Ibid., p. 61; cf. Syphcr, op. cit., pp. 220ff. 
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such festivities to morals and property (boys are always 
hard on clothes) that they gradually were suppressed. We 
may think it a curious sort of pursuit for church—a burlesque 
of holy things governed by a Lord of Misrule and culminating 
in the Feast of Asses. In the thirteenth century the Flight 
Into Egypt becomes literally a race to the altar where amens 
are replaced by brays: “Haw, Sir Ass, hee-haw! 55 

Is that the best that comedy can do for Church? or Church 
for comedy? Little wonder that they parted company, that 
comedy turned aside to La Comedie Humaine of Balzac, or 
to The Human Comedy of Saroyan. One analyzes the human 
condition now without benefit of clergy; secularism has 
arrived, and the Church is left not with the holy but only 
with the serious . . . that is, with the tragic. In such a plight, 
Paul Tillich offers help by noting that just as “religion 55 
has a larger meaning (ultimate concern) as well as a more 
limited one (belief in and symbols about God), so “religious 
art 55 means not only particular and explicit religious symbols 
but also “art as an expression of ultimate concern. 5511 It is 
a question of “style 55 again, the form that carries the 
expression, so that the concern shows through rather than 
some content more or less “religious. 55 So it is that Picasso’s 
Guernica is more “religious 55 than those “Heads of Christ 55 
which plague Christian education literature. So also in this 
wider sense we may see comedy—whether in its formal 
theatrical dress or in the more casual clothing of professional 
monologists and amateur comedians—as an apprehension 
of reality in the same style as that of the Gospel story. 

In William Tyndale’s Prologue to the New Testament 
(1525) he wrote: “Euageli5 (that we cal gospel) is a greke 
worde, and signyfyth good, mery, glad and joyfull tydings, 
that maketh a mannes hert glad, and maketh hym synge, 
daunce and leepe for ioye. 55 The Gospel is the good news 
that both tragedy and comedy are true, and that tragedy is a 
prelude to comedy. It unveils a comic scene, its hero fulfils 
both roles, leading us violently on to a climax in which he 
stumbles, falls, yes dies—but gets up again, recovers his 
balance, “rises from the dead. 55 In Augustine’s words, “He 


n “ Existentialist Aspects of Modern Art” in Christianity and the Existentialists, 
ed. Carl Michalson (New York: Scribners, 1956), p. 133. 
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was for us both a Victor and a Victim—a Victor because 
a Victim. 5512 In the midst of death, Life appears, dusting 
himself off and squaring his shoulders (how true to life 
was Charlie Chaplin!); you can almost hear him say: a 
funny thing happened to me on the way to the graveyard! 

If this seems odd, almost blasphemy, it is because we have 
sold out to the deadly view of systematic theology, in which 
doctrine achieves intellectual reconciliation by submitting 
the action of Christ to a scheme of divine and human justice. 
Therefore we miss the freedom that was unleashed in Christ, 
the abandon with which he took the plunge, the risk he 
entertained as he sweated blood in a garden one night. 
This is a mystery play, that is it develops its own inner logic 
as it unfolds, but it is only after the wild fact that we can 
look back and say: “that it might be fulfilled. . . . 55 How 
fatal it is to be caught in our own theological precision and 
to make Christ fit another pattern than his own dance of 
death and life! This were to tame him, to cut him down to 
size—to rationalize Life. Yet he is what he is only because he 
wrought out the rules on his way, and became the model 
for every player (if you don’t play his way you catch hell!). 
Here is where Nietzsche caught the vision on his left hand, 
and struggled with its temptation till the end. “Our deepest 
insights must—and should—appear as follies, and under 
certain circumstances as crimes. 55 Are there perhaps 
“neuroses of health 55 ? How well his words fit the comic 
Christ, whose crime, whose gathering neurosis was judged 
by Religion as heresy! So Nietzsche turned away, to the 
word of Zarathustra calling him to the wild dance of 
Dionysos: “a little brave nonsense, some divine service and 
ass festival, some old gay fool of a Zarathustra, a roaring 
wind that blows your souls bright. 55 

Comedy reveals the disharmony between theory and fact, 
and between image and reality. In its most serious form— 
that is, its most comic moments—it grasps the dispro¬ 
portion of height (oh, infinite distance!) between God and 
man, and the juxtaposed disproportion of depth we call sin, 


12 This is the thesis developed so well by Nelvin Vos, op. cit. 
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hell, death. At such a point it has reached its edge, it stands 
over the void and experiences the comic vertigo which 
“hurts only when I laugh. 55 This is the wound of love, a 
darkness which light creates in the all-seeing eye; Socrates 
saw it coming, Kierkegaard knew it was here, and Hamann 
entered in laughing. Kierkegaard approved Hamann’s 
ultimate humour because it “contains a much deeper 
scepticism than irony. 5513 Only the radical pessimism, even 
cynicism, made inescapable by the comic vision of reality, 
expresses the Christian insight: what have you that you did 
not receive? For if the disproportion is revealed by the 
divine act, then only humour will do—an indirect com¬ 
munication of the truth which ridicules, wounds, and gently 
commits to the death that gives access on Life. 

Contemporary language analysis is now catching up to 
this phenomenon of communication. For decades language 
was flattened into a thin vehicle, fit only for tautology and 
for science (or pseudoscience). Now a better view is pre¬ 
vailing, in which the uses of words indicate the rules of the 
game, and the decision about reality which precedes every 
play. Philosophy has not yet mustered sufficient nerve to 
recover its true “love of wisdom, 55 for that would mean a 
confession of freedom, stretching words beyond breaking, 
as poets do, and darkening meaning to show the way to 
light. Thus Martin Heidegger—a scandal to the linguistic 
analysts—turned of late to the poets, notably Holderlin 
and Rilke, in his quest for meaning. For Rilke (who is 
appreciated also by another philosopher, Gabriel Marcel) 
ours is a time of the dearth of God, in which we await a 
new epiphany: 

Only song over the land 

hallows and celebrates. 14 

Is there a way of knowing which draws the hearer or the 
viewer into the conflict and its resolution? Patrick Watson 
has recently declared: “Increasingly we demand that our 

13 R. G. Smith: J. G. Hamann (New York: Harper and Bros., 1960), p. 110. 
l4 cf. S. R. Hopper: “On the Naming of the Gods in Holderlin and Rilke”, 
in Michalson, ed., op. cit.> p. 156. 
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documentarists stop talking to us about their subject (God, 
will they please listen!) and take us into the subjects 
dramatically. 5516 He is speaking about television and its 
potential; and he concludes: “A very ambivalent, ambiguous, 
difficult experience; but illuminating. 55 

The dramatic approach to truth, so to speak, is a formal 
mode; the question is: Which way do we stretch language, 
do we direct experience? For such a “diathetic 55 purpose is 
as old as Xenophon, as familiar as Old Testament history, 
poetry, prophecy, as clear as the New Testament makes it 
in declaring its purpose. Amos Wilder, theologian and poet, 
writes: “A Gospel like that of Mark is a book of epiphanies, 
a tragedy yet not a tragedy, a sacred drama which culmi¬ 
nates not in the death of a hero or a martyr—and as such 
appealing to our sense of pathos or admiration—but in a 
final austere transaction between God and men, carrying 
with it a reversal of the story of the race as hitherto under¬ 
stood. 5516 

Now that man has rediscovered the significance of 
games, may we hope for a renewed appreciation of the 
Game of Life? Plato’s age understood the relation between 
paideia and agon , play and contest. Werner Jaeger subsumed 
Greek culture under the term “paideia, 55 and Johan Huizinga 
under “agonal. 55 For both it comes to the same thing: the 
dramatic sense of history, the mystic bond of gods and men 
in the struggle for meaning, reconciliation, harmony. 
How true to life therefore that in theatre we have simply 
“the play 55 ! Brecht once put it: “plays should always be 
playful. 55 For this is our model world, our microcosm. 
Moreover, the logic of theatre is always blood relation to 
the logic of parlor-games and mystic riddles, those questions 
about infinity which lead to aporia (literally, “no way out 55 ), 
which open up the void. 17 Socrates 5 questions were not the 

l& Take One , November-Decembcr, 1966 (Vol. 1, No. 2), Montreal. 

16 A. N. Wilder: The Language of the Gospel : Early Christian Rhetoric (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1964), p. 128. 

17 See especially Huizinga: Homo Ludens : a study of the play element in culture 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1955); cf. E. Froeschels: Philosophy in Wit (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1948) regarding the sense of infinity. 
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merely intellectual game of dialectics but this more pro¬ 
found game of unmasking the nothingness which man 
covers over with words. The Phaedo especially may be viewed 
as a dramatic device to stimulate conflict in the reader 
and so provoke to resolution. 18 When questions and riddles 
are allowed free play they force us deep into the truly 
human, where penetration of the concrete becomes a 
depth analysis, the way to the Real. Thus modern theatre 
links up with its classic original, investigating “guilt and 
redemption, 5519 while perhaps—if that strange prophet 
McLuhan is correct—“our electric technology 55 is now 
“re-creating the conditions and attitudes of primitive tribal 
man in ourselves. 5520 

Here is the key which only comedy can unlock: the door 
to the truly human. Freud saw that comedy is an “un¬ 
masking 55 in which we recover our “lost infantile laughter. 55 
When the tyrant of Syracuse asked how he could discover 
what Athenians were like, Plato advised him to read the 
comedies of Aristophanes. Tragic heroes are remote, alien, 
but comic characters are identifiable. They show us as we 
really are, warts and all. Lynch states: “Comedy stands, 
with full, cognitive confrontation and remembrance, in the 
presence of man, down to the last inch of the little beastie. 
And seeing what can come of it, seeing how safe and strong 
a way it is, seeing, through its own ruses and techniques, 
what St. Thomas meant by being and potentia oboedientalis 
it laughs indeed. For things are funny and a final theory of 
comedy must be as simple as that. 5521 

The comic sense of being measures the disproportion we 
call “alienation 55 ; its view is diagnosis and perhaps pre¬ 
scription. Seeing life as a game to be played, reality as 
fundamentally enjoyable, the comedian takes his pratfall 
and gamely gets up again. To stay down would be tragic; 
that is not his vision of reality. He sees “the total rather than 

18 cf. Henry G. Wolz: “The Phaedo: Plato and the Dramatic Approach to 
Philosophy,” in Cross Currents (Spring, 1963). 

19 c.g., L. J. Sherrill: Guilt and Redemption (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1957), 
cf. W. F. Lynch, op. cit. 

20 M. McLuhan: Understanding Media : The Extensions oj Man (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964), p. 237. 

S1 Lynch, op. cit. y p. 110. 
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the fractional truth 55 (John Mason Brown), “the incon¬ 
gruities and the brokenness of reality 55 but also “its continuity 55 
(Nelvin Vos), and even—according to Norman Brown’s 
striking thesis—“Life against death, 55 that is: the resurrection 
of the body. 22 In Christopher Fry’s memorable words: 
“There is an angle of experience where the dark is distilled 
into light . . . groaning as we may be, we move in the 
figure of a dance, and, so moving, we trace the outline of 
the mystery. 55 Comedy introduces us, not to a world where all 
is light, but to a struggle where the light is not overcome. 
Lynch suggests that tragedy tends towards the Manichee 
heresy, the essential evil of the world. So today’s theatre 
of unmeaning, “measuring chaos with chaos, 55 teaches 
fatal circularity (Ionesco), irrational violence (Pinter) or 
funereal symbolism (Beckett). These are static images of 
doom: black comedy is little different from mere tragedy. 
There is a question of interpretation of course—in Tennessee 
Williams for instance do we have the death wish (“Cat is a 
birthday party about death 55 , as Kenneth Tynan wrote), 
or a dialectic of morality? Is Waiting for Godot an aimless stroll 
into vile irony, as Tynan holds, or is it a mystery play un¬ 
ravelled by the Christian idea of the Suffering Servant, as 
Kay Baxter believes? 23 

To answer properly these and like questions would require 
much space; but if our thesis holds true, then comedy 
involves a whole theology, or rather represents the sort of 
problematique from which theology must proceed. It repre¬ 
sents, in other words, a theological method, the movement 
from axiom (decision about reality) to action (project 
towards future reality). As such, it may well function as a 
viable social model also: our society tends to operate on 
tragic lines, casting us in roles of hero, victim, scapegoat and 

22 John Mason Brown: Dramatis Personae (New York: Viking Press, 1963), 
p. 540; Vos, op. cit ., p. 78; Norman O. Brown: Life Against Death : the 
Psychoanalytical Meaning of History (Wesleyan Press, 1959), Part 6: The Way 
Out. 

23 cf. Tynan on Theatre (Pelican Books, 1964), pp. 152, 36 ff.; K. Baxter: Speak 
What We Feel : a Christian Looks at the Contemporary Theatre (S.C.M., 1964), 
pp. 13fF., and ‘Being and Faith in the Theatre* in Scott, ed., The Climate of 
Faith in Modern Literature (New York: Seabury, 1964). 
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fatal conflict; comedy would substitute a release from 
pressure, an acceptance of the truly human, a community 
laughter at pretension and pessimism: “laughter clarifies 
where tragedy mystifies. 5524 For such a carnival spirit, that 
holy troubadour St. Francis might well be the patron, 
sanctifying the fools of all ages who have pranced their way 
to truth by taking the downward path named humility. 
They discover the truth of which tragedy knows the part but 
comedy the whole: life is worth celebrating, despite its 
contradictions. For they know that faith is not a matter of a 
man’s attaining happiness, nor of the mind’s attaining 
harmony of ideas, especially not the explaining of “God and 
evil.” For God’s comedians, faith is the appropriate response 
to a Presence: good news means laughter, divine actuality 
means that even our darkness is a kind of light, life is a sport 
made through the play of a divine dancer. 

This sketch of a poetics in which comedy has the last word 
hinges on one point: the way to God is the way into the truly 
human. The discipline of the God-in-history celebrated by 
the Gospel is the discipline of obedience to a formed infinity, 
a definitive incarnation. W. H. Auden’s refrain in For The 
Time Being turns on the same issue: “Because in Him the 
Flesh is united to the Word without magical transformation, 
Imagination is redeemed from promiscuous fornication with 
her own images.” Precisely: the sanctified imagination 
moves still in the figure of the dance; but now in response to 
Life, to the Presence named most definitely as “Jesus 
Christ,” it is no longer the Dance of Death. Reality is not so 
much cruciform as christiform: beyond the “problem of evil” 
and the drive towards meaning is the recognition of glory, 
the awesome Dance which Life performs in our midst. 
Robert Speaight has singled out Corneille as an example 
of a progression in depth, from the (medieval) morality of 
Le Cid to the profound concern for “gloire” of Polyeucte , 25 

Comedy traces in glad response the outline of the divine 
drama which moved through time and space to draw 

24 cf. H. D. Duncan: Communication and Social Order (New York: Bcdminster, 
1962). 

-*The Christian Theatre (London: Burns and Oates, I960), pp. 108 f. 
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humanity into this way of being. Tragedy enters in, but gets 
stuck on the penultimate vision, the deadly moment, the 
heroics of death; it descends into hell. Comedy presses on, 
until the grand finale, the last word and the ultimate care; 
it laughs hell off*. If God has taken death and hell so 
seriously (“Why have Ton forsaken Me? 55 ) then who am I to 
rival his business? Once it was Christian to make a good 
death; now we are called to make a good life, because death 
is behind us and the dance is no longer fatal. 

But the men signed of the cross of Christ 
Go gaily in the dark. 26 

26 G. K. Chesterton: The Ballad of the White Horse , Book I. 




THE CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY 


Communicating the Gospel 


ERNEST GORDON 


I 

can the gospel be communicated to secular men in the 
secular age in traditional terms? This is the kind of question 
which troubles many concerned people. The raising of the 
question in itself implies that the probable answer is, “No, 
it can’t.” Presumably the Copernican revolution, the Freud¬ 
ian psychiatrists, and the language philosophers have 
influenced our thinking to the degree that our doubts are 
greater than our faith. This is the situation in which the 
radical theologian finds himself. Professor William Hamilton 
of the Colgate-Rochcster Divinity School has answered the 
question with a clearly defined, “No.” 

“I do not see how preaching, worship, prayer, ordination, 
the sacraments can be taken seriously by the radical theo¬ 
logian.” 1 This “no” is supported not only by those on the 
periphery of the Church, but also by those who are involved 
in its regular routines and practices. The Provost of Coventry 
Cathedral, for example, has suggested that the traditional 
forms of church life should be scrapped and replaced with 
something more directly related to the mechanics of social 
welfare. 

“Instead of just a church I would like to see a whole block 
in which there would be the probation officer, the district 
nurse, the police, and all the other social services as well.” 2 

^Radicalism and the Death of God,” Christianity and Crisis , Dec. 13, 1965. 

2 Christians Asleep —1966, a series of articles from The Times with Letters to the 
Editor, p. 9. 
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A hasty look at the Church’s ongoing life might seem to 
support this negative conclusion. When church buildings are 
empty on Sunday mornings, as well as during the rest of the 
week, then obviously no communication is taking place. 
These empty churches might well indicate that the day of 
the preacher is over, particularly the day of the “great” 
preacher who combined in himself all the characteristics of 
the big white father, the matinee idol, the arbiter of moral 
fashion, the expounder of THE word, and the paradigm of 
Christian virtues. Most tabernacles which were built to 
house his admirers are almost empty and his place taken by 
a staff of experts surviving on the endowments left by the 
estates of the old order. 

Indeed, in general conversation we make fun of preaching 
and theological statements. We say, “Don’t you dare preach 
at me,” or “He wasn’t lecturing, he was preaching,” or 
“Now you are being theological.” The ultimate vocation set 
for students in some seminaries is that of the teacher rather 
than the preacher, the administrator rather than the 
celebrant. The Church has the task of being in the world 
and, therefore, engaged with the world in matters relating 
to intellectual, sociological, and institutional interests. But 
the main question we have to ask is: Can the Church do this 
better than state universities, state welfare agencies, state 
community centres, state theatres, art museums, and so on? 
I doubt it. The state has the wealth and the power. What it 
has not is the Gospel. In all honesty the Church of our time 
may be compelled to realize that it has nothing to offer the 
world but the Gospel. 

One of the best contemporary portraits of the Christian in 
the world is given to us by Graham Greene in his novel The 
Power and the Glory . The non-hero of this novel is a priest, a 
whisky priest, a bad priest, who is on the run in a godless 
state dedicated to the eradication of its religious and super- 
naturally orientated past. In the end he is captured. Prior to 
his execution he sums up his vocational career by thinking 
“What an impossible fellow I am, and how useless. I have 
done nothing for anybody. I might just as well have never 
lived.” 3 

3 Graham Greene —The Power and the Glory (New York: Compass Books, Viking 
Press), p. 283. 
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His life, however, was not as useless as he believed: for 
although he was a priest outside the comfortable forms of the 
institutional Church, he was a man marked by grace. The 
power and the glory shone through the tattered garments of 
his humanity. He was a failure, yet he communicated the 
Gospel, because he had the Gospel to communicate. He gave 
the world what the world could not give itself. He gave men 
God, and his pardon. 4 

The next step, after the recognition that the Church has 
nothing to give but the Gospel, is the realization that the 
Church has not created the Gospel. If it had, it would be free 
to change it according to its own changing purposes. 

Instead it has received the Gospel as the gracious gift of 
the loving God who comes seeking his people. This, in part, 
is what the Gospel is: it is the evidence of God’s search for 
men, not universal man, but particular men who live in 
particular places at particular times. 

God not only gives us the Gospel but he prepares the times 
and the places so that they become occasions for the Gospel. 
The situation I know best at this particular time is that of a 
particular university. In this situation I find that the Gospel 
is not limited by the fears of those who question the Gospel’s 
relevancy. In many ways the Copernican revolution, and all 
that it implies, is an event of the past. Because it is a past and 
not a present event, its relevancy is past and we are free to 
learn from its limitations. The Church as the believing 
community is free, therefore, to express the Gospel in ways 
not bound by principles of empirical verification. Those who 
preach the Gospel in my pulpit from time to time, are 
chemists, physicists, sociologists, classicists, biologists, phil¬ 
ologists, yet they preach the same Gospel and are heard by 
members of different disciplines with understanding. Two 
things contribute to the openness of our times; one is the 
realization of the multi-dimensional nature of experience, 
and the other is the awareness that men lack the means of 
analyzing the ultimate; for 

Who has ascended to heaven and come down? 5 


‘‘Greene, op. cit p. 263. 

5 Prov. 30:4. 
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To affirm that God gives the Gospel and prepares the 
times is not to deny that irrelevancy occurs. It does. There is 
the irrelevancy of preaching in the case of the preacher who 
has not heard the Gospel; and there is the irrelevancy of 
contemporary men whose ears are tuned only to receive the 
words of the world. But even in such cases the irrelevancy 
may be overcome by the action of the God who speaks to 
men. Irrelevancies may fall “beneath the music from a 
farther room” 6 . The careless preacher and the careless 
listener are not outside the range of God’s concern: for the 
word is always spoken by unworthy lips and heard by un¬ 
worthy ears. What is more, the word is not spoken and heard 
in places of our selection, but in those which have been 
selected by God for his purpose. The place may be the 
temple, or the battlefield, or the prison camp, or the market 
place, or the classroom, or the kitchen, or the gallows. 

The communication of the Gospel thus begins with trust: 
with God’s trust in us, and our trust in him. My hearing of 
the Gospel began before I was conscious of it. The Word had 
already been spoken long before I heard it. Now I may speak 
of the reasonableness of the Gospel, and of faith as a leap in 
the light, but I do so because I am hearing the Word spoken 
by God only now. The leap in the light is hindsight. Until 
this hearing begins I am left at the ontic level of existence, 
which has as its only source of reference things and objects, 
discrete bodies and primary qualities. At this ontic level the 
news I hear is news of confusion, the cacophany of a frag¬ 
mented universe. In this cacophany the Word is neither 
silent nor lost; it is not heard—and it is not heard because 
it cannot be understood in the terms relevant to this 
dimension. 

God’s word is mystery, not fact. Soren Kierkegaard 
expresses this awareness in a prayer which is the prayer of 
the Christian and of the Church in the world: 

God in heaven, I thank thee that thou hast not required of 
man that he should comprehend Christianity; for if that were 
required, I should be of all men most miserable. The more I 


6 T. S. Eliot, “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock”, Collected Poems , 1900-1962 
(Harcourt, 1963). 
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seek to comprehend it, the more incomprehensible it appears 
to me, and the more I discover merely the possibility of 
offence. Therefore, I thank thee that thou dost only require 
faith, and I pray thee to increase it more and more. 7 

This prayer is a reflection of the mystery of the word. 
Finite man cannot speak it, for it is eternal, yet although he 
cannot speak it, he can hear it. The eternal word thus evokes 
the response of hearing. The mystery is both concealed and 
revealed. 

II 

THE LISTENING COMMUNITY 

Something happens when a man responds to the Gospel by 
listening to it. He finds that he is brought into a new relation¬ 
ship with God. He is bound to him by love. In love he 
experiences his own, authentic being, but also that of his 
neighbour. He is, therefore, called into community. His being 
is in the community of being, that “spontaneous unity of all 
men in whose hearts shines the unutterably beautiful image 
of Christ, or at any rate burns the true flame of Christ’s 
love.” 8 

This community hears the Gospel and is united by it as 
one body. By its unity it is a visible witness, in this frag¬ 
mented world, to the integrating, interpreting and reconcil¬ 
ing power of the Gospel. It is the earthen vessel which holds 
the treasure. As a community of fallible men it receives the 
infallible truth. Truth cannot be known individually but in 
fellowship: that fellowship which is the visible expression of 
each member’s trust and love. These words, fellowship, 
trust, love, are tautologous. Communication of the Gospel 
to the world obviously begins in this community, for com¬ 
munication is being experienced, truth is being known. The 
Russian religious philosopher Khonyakov stated this belief 
as follows: “The highest knowledge of truth is beyond the 
reach of an isolated mind; it is open only to a society of minds 
bound together by love.” 9 Within the fellowship of love the 

7 A Priest to the Temple (Everyman’s Library), p. 292. 

8 Frank, S. L., God With Us (London: Jonathan Cape, 1946), p. 277. 

9 Zcrnov, H., Three Russian Prophets (London: S.C.M. Press, 1944), p. 58. 
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work of Jesus continues in fulfilment of his promise given to 
his disciples: 

I will pray the Father, and he will give you another 
Counselor, to be with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth, 
whom the world cannot receive, because it neither sees him 
nor knows him; you know him, for he dwells with you, and 
will be in you. 10 

This work is that of the teacher who continues to guide his 
students in such a way that the truth to which he introduces 
them is understandable even in the world which denies it. 

The Church in the world is not isolated by the time and 
place of its existence. One of the first steps, therefore, in the 
Church’s attempt to communicate the Gospel is the recovery 
of the awareness that the Church as the called of God is the 
continuous community of faith. According to St. Paul the 
old community of Israel had failed to realize its true being. 
His beloved kinsmen had received “the sonship, the glory, 
the covenants, the giving of the law, the worship, and the 
promises, 5511 yet they had not been faithful to God’s word 
and blessings. They had “stumbled over the stumbling 
stone, 5512 and their place had been taken by those of other 
nations to fulfil the being of Israel as the community of 
faith. By the action of Christ the differences which divided 
the old community had been destroyed and there was now 
“no distinction between Jew and Greek.” 13 

St. Paul intimates that the community, of which the 
Christian is now a member, is one which has been in being 
particularly since God’s covenant with Abraham. 14 Because 
it is a covenant of grace the community is for all who share 
Abraham’s faith, “for he is the father of us all.” 15 Its 
members are sons of Abraham 16 and “heirs according to 
the promise.” 17 

10 John 14:16-17. 

“Rom. 9:4. 

12 Rom. 9:32. 

“Rom. 10:12. 

“Rom. 4:13. 

“Rom. 4:16. 

16 Gal. 3:7. 

17 Gal. 3:29. 
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By stressing the nature of the continuing community of 
faith we are emphasizing the action, the mysterious action 
of God, and not the ultimacy of the cultus or corpus of law. 
This is the continuing prophetic word which we have heard 
spoken by John the Baptist in his confrontation with the law 
servers of his time—“I tell you, God is able from these stones 
to raise up children to Abraham 5518 —and which we have 
heard spoken by our Lord himself in his call to sinners such 
as Zacchaeus to move into the centre of the community from 
the periphery. 19 

Jesus by his perfect obedience fulfilled not only the law 
and the prophets 20 but the being of this responsive com¬ 
munity. He is “the Gentiles 5 hope 5521 , and the gracious if 
stern host who has invited all men to share in the messianic 
banquet. 22 

This continuing community has not ended, obviously, at 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome, Constantinople, or Geneva. It 
participates in God’s continuing act of re-creation in Christ 
and will continue to do so, for it is ever becoming, until 
God’s purpose for its being is achieved. That end is stated 
clearly enough in Revelation: “The kingdom of the world 
has become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, and 
he shall reign for ever and ever. 5523 

I choose to emphasize the uniqueness of this continuing 
community of faith and love because without it there is 
virtually no possibility of communicating the Gospel to the 
world. It is the medium through which the Holy Spirit 
works. 


THE LISTENERS 


Our understanding of the vital nature of the listening- 
community is deepened when we consider those who listen. 
1. God is the speaker. His word stands over against our 
words in mercy and power. He is also the listener, for his 

18 Matt. 3:9. 

10 Lukc. 19:9. 

20 Matt. 5:17. 

2l Matt. 12:21. 

22 Luke 14:16-24. 

2 ’Rev. 11:15. 
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word evokes response, and that response is in the form of the 
liturgy, the reasonable service of his people. It is because 
God listens that our services of worship have validity. 

The call to worship is a command of the congregation 
calling itself to come to attention in the presence of the only 
One who is worshipful. The liturgy is done for him, and 
before him. 

The minister as one of God’s people is heard by both his 
brethren and his Lord. His task therefore is a frightening 
one. Kierkegaard, for example, has reminded us of the highly 
venturesome nature of preaching: “Whether the church be 
crowded or as good as empty—I have, though I myself may 
not be aware of it, one hearer in addition to those that are 
visible to me, namely, God in heaven, whom I cannot see, it 
is true, but who verily can see me. This Hearer listens 
attentively to discover whether what I say is true, and he 
looks also to discern—so he looks to see whether my life 
expresses what I say.” 24 

Preachers like myself are guilty at times of using rhetoric 
to white-wash ignorance, and of using current theological 
jargon to avoid the Gospel. When we do this we may fool 
some of the listeners, but we cannot fool the Listener. His 
presence demands that the preacher speak truly even if it 
means he has little to say. A little said honestly will be heard 
honestly. The minister may rank highly in the social realm 
or in the academic realm, but he is the Gospel’s servant in 
the pulpit. If the Gospel is not part of him, what is there to 
hear? His sermon is, in effect, a prayer. 

Perhaps the bishops and ministerial candidates’ com¬ 
mittees of the Churches will have to look outside of the 
theological colleges to find the God-grasped men who are 
capable of communicating the Gospel to the world. This 
credential is hard to evaluate, but the need is urgent. If 
Jesus called men from fishing and tax collecting in his day, 
why shouldn’t the Church, in his name, call physicists, 
psychiatrists, chemists, poets, diplomats, and others, today? 

It may be that there is a great fear in the committee circles 
of the Church of preachers who exhibit a passionate love of 


- 1 Training in Christianity, trans!. by Walter Lowric (Princeton University 
Press, 1944), p. 229. 
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Christ in their lives. Perhaps we have to overcome this fear 
and recognize that God may use the man rather than the 
form. The preacher cannot be separated from the Gospel. It 
is not a body of propositions and laws; it is God’s word heard 
in faith and spoken in faith. We are probably wrong to 
spend so much effort looking for ways of communication. 
We should be looking for the men who communicate. They 
may be few and hard to find, yet the Church depends upon 
them. Geddes MacGregor has pointed this out in these 
words: 

The Christian Church is a complex institution, with a vast 
sacred literature, a sacramental system, and an elaborate 
theological orthodoxy; but the life of the Church has 
depended on a relatively small number of saints and mystics 
whose vision of God, as recounted, has eventually evoked 
the admiration of the faithful and won their approval. In 
such ways, then, the truth that is said to have been appro¬ 
priated in actual encounter with The Other is mediated to 
millions who are bereft of the means of verifying it, yet who 
take it on trust, in faith. 25 

The man who preaches in faith and trembling, knowing 
that God is the Listener as well as the Speaker, is the man 
who is used as “God’s sacrament to men.” 26 He is the means 
of grace because he has appropriated the word personally, in 
spirit and in power. It is, therefore, not new words and a new 
theology we need, but new men through whom words, 
theology and forms become new. 

The life in the sermon is in its address to God and his 
people. Many people know about the Gospel, but they only 
hear the Gospel through the life of the preacher. Preachers 
such as Phillips Brooks of Boston and James Black of 
Edinburgh, have written movingly of the mystery of per¬ 
sonality in the communication of the Gospel. William 
Temple sums up this mystery as follows: 

The atmosphere of conviction generated by the great 
preacher is due to his whole personality rather than the 

25 Co(/ Beyond Doubt (Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company), 
p. 159. 

26 P. T. Forsyth, rhe Church and the Sacraments (London: Independent Press, 
1917), p. 145. 
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words used, and the sermons for which we are most grateful 
are those which help us to believe vitally what we knew quite 
well before the sermon started. 27 

2. The preacher’s awareness of God as both speaker and 
listener gives the power of sincerity to his words. They are 
liberated to be heard by the congregation, free of the wax 
of pretension and pride. They are free, that is, to claim an 
audience for the Gospel, and to grasp each hearer as though 
he were the only one to whom the Gospel was addressed. 
Communication takes place, therefore, through this activity, 
the activity of the spirit. But what is happening? The 
answer to this question is known to God alone, yet we may 
presume that as the word is an act of faith so is the listening. 
The faith of each hearer is reinforced. By the increase of his 
faith he is brought a little closer to Jesus Christ, the Eternal 
Word, the Word who is the Gospel. The community which 
continues in being by its faith has him as its centre. To him 
moved the children of Abraham and from him move his 
disciples. The acts of God in Jesus Christ, which are the focus 
of faith, are continuously revered and honoured, thus giving 
identity to the community as Christ’s community, and 
renewing the life of each of its members. 

The faith which God’s enfleshed word inspired is con¬ 
tinued in the community and brings the community into a 
personal relationship with him who said, “Blessed are those 
who have not seen and yet believe.” 28 This makes the 
community one with the apostles, the eye-witnesses who were 
there in Galilee and Jerusalem in the days of Pontius Pilate 
and who were with Jesus. They had seen him crucified, or 
they had heard at first hand of his death. They had also seen 
him in the power of his resurrection. This was something 
they could not understand. There were no experiences and 
no words with which they could make comparisons. In their 
halting and inadequate way they told what they knew. They 
did not know how it had happened. They knew that it had. 
As eye-witnesses of these events they proclaimed the Good 
News. Men heard and believed. In believing they believed 


27 Readings in St. John’s Gospel (London: Macmillan, 1949), p. xv. 
28 John 20:29. 
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with the apostles. The precedent for their succession of faith 
was established firmly by St. Paul, “the least of the 
apostles 5529 , “one untimely born. 55 30 

When the congregation hears the Gospel, it hears God’s 
word affirming that this man Jesus is its Lord here and now. 
This is what is happening, and in this the preacher is 
involved. “So faith comes from what is heard, and what is 
heard comes by the preaching of Christ. 5531 

As faith is so simple that it is too complex for analysis, so 
is preaching and hearing. The act is more than words, it is 
the turning of the community to God in obedience. It is a 
witness in and to the world. Let me give a simple example. 
Four years ago I received a letter from a recent Princeton 
graduate who had gone to teach at Tunghai University in 
Taiwan. In his letter he related how he had come across a 
Japanese pastor in Taiwan who had been a Japanese guard 
on the Railway of Death in Thailand. This man had become 
a Christian because of the witness of a community of 
Christians at work as slave labour on that project. Few, if 
any, of these men are alive today. They were theologically 
inarticulate, yet their faithfulness communicated the Gospel. 
The activity of the Gospel in their midst had the magnetic 
quality of drawing him into the community. When the 
soldier returned to Japan he took formal instruction in the 
Church and went on to study for the ministry. 

3. It is through listening to the divine word that sincere 
conversation and discussion takes place. It does so in the 
following ways: 

(a) Within the community the members know one another 
in love. 

They look at one another through the eyes of Christ to see 
their brother, the particular person who is beloved by God 
and renewed through his grace. There is a meeting of the 
spirit. This is a unique experience in the world. In the world 
men speak at one another, or speak past one another, never 
to one another. Authentic conversation occurs when men 
are turned to one another to listen and to speak. The con- 

29 I Cor. 15:9. 

30 I Cor. 15:8. 

31 Rom. 10:17. 
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temporary symbol of the non-conversation is that of the 
cocktail party, a symbol which has been used effectively by 
T. S. Eliot. In the cocktail party people are insulated from 
each other. There is only a martini glass between them and 
yet it is enough to enclose them in a circumstance of isola¬ 
tion. In this isolation there is a loss of personality. Men are 
reduced to the level of living objects. 32 Sartre, in his play 
No Exit , has defined this circumstance of isolation as the 
condition and destiny of man. He can have nothing to do 
with an other . There is no thou to whom he can address 
himself. His concern is with himself and himself alone. 

The preacher speaks in the presence of God to each 
member of the listening community. His message is for one 
and for all. The problem facing the Church today is the 
problem of response. Liturgically we respond to the read 
word, the preached word, and the heard word through the 
common confession of our faith, through our offerings, and 
through our participation in the sacrament of holy commu¬ 
nication. This response, however, is also carried in to the 
world by the quality of concern that each member has for 
each other. The word which has opened each person to 
another also opens the community to the world. In society 
q ua society the ruling passion is that of selfishness in varying 
forms of expression. All of these forms reinforce that which is 
impersonal and anti-personal; as a consequence, the man in 
the concrete city is alienated from nature, from people and 
from God. He needs to find a place for himself within an 
authentic community. 

(b) The Gospel initiates a continuing conversation. 

The obvious way of beginning a conversation is by 
addressing the person as a unique person and asking the 
right questions. Much of the Church’s failure to communi¬ 
cate its message is due to its attempt to answer the questions 
of society rather than ask the relevant questions of it. When 
the Church is on the defensive the questioner usually sets 
his own terms and thereby controls the course of the dis¬ 
cussion. The consequence of this is that the Church replies 

32 T. S. Eliot, The Complete Poems and Plays 1909-1950 (New York: Harcourt 
Brace & Co., 1952), p. 307. 
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to the wrong questions in the wrong way and usually in the 
wrong language. The listening community of faith therefore 
has the simple, if at times costly, task of repeating the 
questions which God has raised. He is the questioner whom 
the responder must face and answer in his own unique way. 
The questions which God has raised through the Gospel are 
enough to keep men actively engaged for a life-time and 
more. Christ is at the centre of all authentic conversation, for 
he is the core, the irreducible representation or manifesta¬ 
tion of the Gospel. On the periphery of the community, 
where we are, there is distortion and diffusion. We may 
repeat the right questions but we are not in a position to put 
the right answers into the mouth of the man the Gospel 
addresses. This way lies authoritarian dogmatism, whether it 
be of the right or of the left. The conversation which begins 
with the Questioner continues through the community; for 
its primary obligation is to know the Gospel and to do it. 

In practical terms the local congregation may illustrate 
the nature of the conversation by continuing a dialogue 
within the community and with the world. The preparation 
for the great act of worship on a Sunday morning docs not 
begin merely with the Entrance Rite and end with the 
Assurance of Forgiveness. It continues in the discussion the 
members have with one another, with their families, and 
with their colleagues at work. This may be encouraged 
further through study, discussion, and prayer groups. In 
these groups the individual member is given the opportunity 
of deepening his experience of the Gospel and preparing 
himself for the new word which Christ has still to speak to 
him. The preacher’s involvement in some of these groups 
will ensure that his sermons are part of the continuing 
conversation or dialogue. I find that the material for my 
sermons is collected from the various groups in which I take 
part. These are the smaller communities which contribute 
to the experience of the Church as the community of the 
Holy Spirit. 

(c) The Gospel in the community is continuously bringing 
it to a point of crisis. 

“What must we do?” is the kind of question the read and 
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proclaimed Gospel evokes. I know that this does not happen 
as dramatically as we should like to see it happen. This is 
where the liturgy could be improved to include a more 
personal form of response, one which is not so formalized 
that it cannot be changed according to the character of the 
local community. The act of Confirmation, for example, 
may provide such an occasion. So may the Invitation to the 
Holy Table, the offertory call, and the challenge to the 
community to make confession of its faith. The liturgy has 
form in order to communicate the Gospel more easily. It is 
in the GospePs service, and therefore it should be used in 
order to honour and glorify it. If this note of crisis is missing, 
we have the responsibility of finding men and means capable 
of including it in the liturgy. The preacher is under the 
obligation of bringing his congregation to the moment of 
decision, the decision which has to be made about life and 
death, sin and salvation, human destiny and divine purpose, 
time and eternity, man and God, but above all about Jesus 
of Nazareth. And so is the session of Elders, the psalmody 
committee, the women’s guild, the men’s club, and the 
Sunday School. This is where the discipline of the Church as 
the community of the Holy Spirit is most effective: for the 
discipline is the training in community living, the education 
of the Christian man in the school of obedience. 

(d) Language and doctrine have meaning because of the 
community. 

One might say, as Martin Buber has done, that it is “the 
communalizing of the spoken word” which gives men their 
identity as authentic human beings. 33 Recently I invited a 
radical theologian to lecture to a group of graduate students 
on the subject of the secular interpretation of the Gospel. In 
his address he stated that the traditional words used by the 
Church had become obsolete and ought therefore to be 
replaced by ones which could be understood universally. He 
suggested that instead of using words such as “Christ” and 
“Easter” the Church should speak of “vital connections” 
and “forms of life.” To those who were present, however, 
these words were so related to subjects they had studied, and 


33 Martin Buber, The Knowledge of Man (Harper Torchbook), p. 115. 
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experiences they had known, that they could not be related 
to what the Church understood as the Gospel. In the dis¬ 
cussion which followed a language philosopher pointed out 
that these words might mean “sexual intercourse 55 or “any 
biological entity . 55 He went on to say that words could be 
understood only in terms of their usage by specific com¬ 
munities. Since the words the lecturer had used were cap¬ 
able of different interpretations by different communities of 
interest, it might well be right to assume that the under¬ 
standing of a community and its reason for being precedes 
the understanding of the language it uses. All of us live 
within a number of communities and use the language 
relevant to each. When I came to the U.S.A. at first I asked 
a waitress in a restaurant for a helping of beetroot. She 
replied that it was not on the menu although she was carry¬ 
ing a dish of it in her hand! I pointed to it, and she said, 
“Oh, you mean beets . 55 And that is what I call it in the 
U.S.A. When I am sailing a boat and ask my crew to harden 
or tighten the sheets, I do not expect them to make a bed, 
and when I ask for sheets in a hotel I do not expect to be 
given ropes. 

The language of the community of faith is both unique 
and common. It is unique in its attempt to express the 
nature of God’s revelation, and common by reason of its 
appropriation of words and symbols from the market place. 
The Bible in the West has shaped the form of our language 
and literature, and so has the liturgy. When the Church 
addresses the world it may well find it better prepared than 
it had realized. Much of the preparation for the communica¬ 
tion of the Gospel has already been done. The language may 
not be well known, but it is partially known. If the Church 
has to begin with men in the nursery it need not complain 
too much: for it still has a place with which to begin. The 
problem may be that the institutional Church may be too 
lazy and too unconcerned to enter the primary class as the 
teacher. 

The language of the community is used in the ritual of the 
liturgy, in the conversations of its members, and in the 
articulation of its faith in the form of its doctrines. This 
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prepares the mind for dialogue and for deeper under¬ 
standing of the Gospel. Some years ago I had the pleasure of 
entertaining the Rector-designate of the University of 
Geneva. He had just finished touring a number of U.S. 
universities in preparation for his new position. After a 
lengthy discussion he remarked, “What a great pleasure it 
is to talk with someone who speaks and knows the same 
language.” On the face of it this seemed an absurd state¬ 
ment: for he was a Swiss and I a Scot. We were of different 
linguistic backgrounds, yet we spoke as brothers: for we were 
Christians. This incident illustrates something of the nature 
of Christian consciousness, a consciousness which the word, 
doctrine, and sacrament continuously help to strengthen. 


THE ENACTMENT OF THE GOSPEL 

All that the Gospel is can never be heard nor said ade¬ 
quately. Language, concepts, doctrines, and liturgical forms 
are never enough. They must bow before the mystery of the 
eternal Word. It is not our words which communicate this 
mystery; only the Holy Spirit can do that. What we may do 
is to come in reverent response to the command of our Lord, 
“This do in remembrance of me.” The sacrament of Holy 
Communion is the action of God in our midst. What cannot 
be said or heard is experienced in faith. P. T. Forsyth points 
out that there is a direct relation between the word and the 
sacrament. As the word is thought in action, so the elements 
of bread and wine are God’s action in the sacrament: “What 
the letters are to the word, that are the bread and wine to the 
act in the Supper .” 34 

The elements, in the action of the sacrament, tell us that 
God has redeemed the world of his creation, and that we 
may know of his work through the profane which has become 
sacred, the natural which has become supernatural. The 
sacrament is the assurance of God’s acceptance of us, and of 
his giving of himself to us. By our participation in the act we 
are becoming his people, the communion of saints. We are 


3 *The Church and the Sacraments (London: Independent Press, 1953), p. 236. 
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understanding as a community, in heaven and on earth, 
what God is saying. This is a dialogue between God and his 
people in time, yet out of time; in space, yet out of space. 

God’s sacramental act initiates sacramental action in the 
world. Because it is our Lord’s Table we cannot say to 
anyone, “You must not feast here, because you were born 
on the wrong side of the track, the wrong side of the blanket, 
and in the wrong branch of the Church.” Our Lord calls his 
own people in his own way to his own Table. He feeds the 
hungry, and the community dare not deny them his food. 
Those who respond are our brethren. At the Table we find 
our brother. 

In sacramental action the common fare and the common 
ventures of our daily lives are consecrated on the Table for 
sacramental service. We give the bread and the wine to 
receive them back as the body and the blood. We are there¬ 
fore involved in his work. We witness to the reality of his 
love. The sacrament motivates us to do what we have heard 
and learned. In effect it says: Go from this Table. Take the 
offerings, feed the hungry, open the eyes of the blind, heal 
the lame, comfort the lonely, visit the prisoner, befriend the 
loveless, honour the old, protect the young, reconcile the 
world to God. 

The sacrifice that Christ’s community is called upon to 
make in the world is the continuation of the sacrament: by 
which our Lord makes himself known even as he made 
himself known to two of his disciples at Emmaus: “When 
he was at table with them, he took the bread and blessed, 
and broke it, and gave it to them. And their eyes were 
opened and they recognized him .” 35 

Love that is love breaks bread and pours wine for the 
feast of fellowship. By this love our Lord is known and his 
commandment fulfilled even if it means joining him in the 
fellowship of his suffering, for “greater love has no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends .” 36 

Communication of the Gospel begins with the Gospel: for 
this is what we are to communicate. The means of communi- 

33 Luke 24:30 f. 

36 John 15:13. 
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cation are in existence—the Church, the Bible, the sacra¬ 
ments, the discipline, the doctrines. They are united as one 
in the personality of the Church. Its task is not to prosper or 
to grow famous or to be a power structure; but to witness. To 
witness and to be a martyr are synonymous. The world 
which cannot save itself has been saved by the action of its 
creator; and the evidence is the community in which he 
reigns. The Church has something to say to the world and 
the world must listen or be judged by its refusal. “Lord, I 
believe , 55 is a confession none dare ignore. Yet it is never 
enough, for our faith is weak and we must add the corollary, 
“Help thou mine unbelief . 55 
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